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UT of a great lake in 
the forest tumbles a 
bubbling stream, virile 
and eager, which gath- 
ers strength at every 
bound as it progresses 
noisily through the vir- 
gin woods to where 

farms border its shores and mill wheels 

are turned by its bridled force, — the 
upper Kennebec. Bearing on its broad 
bosom shipping from a dozen seas, its 
surface ruffled by the wake of pleasure 
steamers and fretting tugs, flows a noble 
river, a highway wide and smooth into the 
heart of the Pine Tree State, — the lower 
Kennebec. One courses over countless 
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obstacles, with many a turn, through a 
good two hundred miles of wooded 
country. The other flows uninterrupted 
fifty miles to the sea. A dam at Augusta 
separates the domain of one from the 
other. So completely do the characteris- 
tics of the two parts differ, that they seem 
like two rivers, one coming up to receive 
the waters of the other; for the lower 
Kennebec responds to the promptings of 
the ocean, rising and falling with the same 
regularity as the tides along the coast. 
Above Augusta the river is not differ- 
ent from other Maine rivers. The scenery 
along its banks is picturesque to a degree, 
and grows wilder as the stream grows 
smaller. Eighteen miles above Augusta 
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is Waterville, the Elm city, and above 
that are Fairfield and Skowhegan and a 
number of smaller towns, where the water 
is shot through flumes and canals to turn 
the machinery of mills and factories. 
Charming at every turn and always 
mighty, the stream makes its way, now 





LOADING ICE FOR BALTIMORE, 


brawling over rocks, now purling past 
pebbly shores, lagging, hurrying, scolding, 
singing, all the way down from the lake 
in the wilderness. At the state capital 
it jumps its last barrier and turns its last 
wheel and, shaking itself free from ob- 
structions, it broadens, stretches a bit, one 
might fancy, then becomes subservient to 
the ocean, doing its bidding whether it 
would or no. 

In spite of its response to the ocean 
tides the water of the 
lower Kennebec is 
fresh to within about 
fifteen miles of the 
river’s mouth, and so 
pure that the ice 
taken from it has be- 
come famous for its 
quality. In color, 
when held to the 
light in a glass, it is 
like rain water; and 
when cleft by the 
sharp prow of a 
steamboat, falling 
back to its level like 
outstretched wings, 
white-tipped and 
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transparent, it takes the hue of amber. 
In winter, seen through a hole in the ice 
from a distance, it seems at times almost 
black. 

The river is always a source of pleas- 
ure or of profit to the people who live 
near it. In summer it is the royal road 
for traffic, as well as the 
excursion route of the 
people; and winter, 
when Jack Frost has 
closed its waters to navi- 
gation, brings its own 
sports and labors. Then 
the lovers of horses — 
and everybody in the 
Kennebec valley likes 
horses — find enjoyment 
in trotting matches held 
on the ice. Expert 
skaters are plenty in the 
towns along the river, 
and as long as the ice 
is in condition hosts of 
them indulge in the in- 
vigorating sport. Then 
comes the profit of the season, when the 
ice “crop ”’ is harvested. 

In the spring, when the ice has broken 
up and gone to sea, borne along by the 
early freshets that counteract for a time 
the force of tides, great vessels come 
up behind tugs to take the river’s frigid 
product to ports south of New England. 
About one thousand five hundred ves- 
sels are required to move an average 
crop of ice, which when housed is about 
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one million tons. » 
The waste in the 
houses is estimated 
to be from ten to 
thirty per cent of 
the amount stored. 


The freighting is 
done largely by 


three-masted and 
four-masted schoon- 
ers, though recently 
barges, some of 
them old ships stripped of sails and rig- 
ging, have been pressed into the service, 
being towed from one port to another by 
ocean tugs. 

Ice harvesting on the Kennebec gives 
employment to about four thousand five 
hundred men each winter. Four hun- 
dred horses are employed on the fields, 
scraping snow off the ice, dragging plan- 
ers and groovers, and towing great rafts 
of square blocks down the canal. The 
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workmen get from $1.25 to $1.75 a day; 
foremen from $2.00 to $2.50; and the 
owners of horses receive $1.25 to $1.50 
for the labor of each animal. In summer 
about four hundred men find employment 
loading the vessels which take the ice 
away. - There are now forty-eight groups 
of ice-houses along the Kennebec, twenty- 
four on the east bank, twenty-one on the 
west, and three on Swan Island. 

With each passing summer the Kenne- 
bec is growing in favor as a resort of 
vacation people. The large steamboats 
which ply between Boston and the river 
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ports carry hundreds 
of people daily, and 
the smaller river 
steamers, swift, 
clean-cut craft, are 


never without 
crowds of passen- 
gers. The people 


of the Kennebec 
valley are in love 
with their river, and 
they spend as much 
time as they can spare each year enjoying 
the beauty of its scenery, which never 
seems to lose its charm for them. ‘‘Go- 
ing down river’ is one of the dearest 
pleasures of the Kennebecker, second 
only perhaps to the delight of cottage life 
on the islands of Boothbay Harbor, in 
which the climax of the journey is usually 
attained. At Capitol Island, thirteen miles 
below Bath, reached by the turbulent and 
crooked Sasanoa River, which is entered 
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from the Kennebec at that point, is a 
group of cottages owned almost entirely 
by Gardiner people ; while at Ocean Point 
across Boothbay Harbor, at Squirrel Isl- 
and, Bayville and other points are to be 
found scores of other Kennebeckers, from 
3ath, Richmond and Augusta, and from 
the upper Kennebec, Vassalboro, Water- 
ville, Fairfield and Skowhegan. ‘The 
scenery of the Kennebec is of the kind to 
delight the lover of nature in modest garb. 
It is at its best, perhaps, in the rich warm 
days of early July, viewed from the deck 
of a steamer bound up stream. If the 
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“SHIPYARDS WHOSE PRODUCTS HAVE CARRIED BATH’S NAME INTO EVERY SEA.” 


craft be a friend’s yacht, so much the 
better. 

The object for which the pilot Kenne- 
bec-bound shapes his course is Seguin, 
lying about a mile from the river’s mouth. 
Its shores are bold and ribboned with 
surf, and up its black rocky slopes, on a 
bit of level ground, are the lighthouse, 
fog-whistle station and keepers’ houses. 
The sea is often in a turmoil around 
Seguin. Sailors call the neighborhood 
the roughest on the coast. The ebb tides 


from the river meet the rollers of the 
sea and, especially when the wind is from 





“RICHMOND, NESTLING IN A BEND OF THE RIVER.” 


the south, a smart “chop” is created. 
Inside Pond Island, whose little light- 
house marks the way into the river, 
smooth water is found, and a panorama 
that has few equals begins. When the 
beach at Popham, with its life-saving 
station, hotels, cottages and old stone 
fort —a relic of the civil war—are left 


behind, the shores become bold and 
rocky, rising into hills clothed in spruce 
and pine, with here and there the fresh 
green of maple or birch making a light 
patch in the sober foliage. Along the 
banks, half hidden among gnarled apple 
trees, with its bit of garden and field 
reclaimed from the woods and a tiny 
wharf in front, is seen at intervals a 
modest home. Villages there are also, 
Parker’s Head and Phippsburgh, old and 
straggling, each with its little cove and 
wharves, quaint and pleasing to the eye. 
Opposite them on the east side of the 

river are the shores of 

/ ' Georgetown. 

The tide is strong along 
here, and the water clear 
and as salt as where it 
churns around Seguin. 
Nine miles or so from 
the sands of Popham a 
sharp turn in the river 
to the west retards the 
vision; but once around 
a wooded point, a fine 
sweep of water five miles 
long and nearly a mile 
wide, with Bath, the city 
of ships, bordering its 
western shore, lies before 
the traveller’s eye. The 
city’s spires crown the slope on which the 
town is built, and all along the water front, 
fringed in places with masts, are the 
famous shipyards, whose products have 
carried Bath’s name into every sea. The 
building of wooden ships has declined in 
Bath, until many of the yards are now 
idle ; but a new industry is springing up 
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in the construction of iron and _ steel 
craft. The Bath iron works have turned 
out three war vessels in the last three 
years, and several other craft, including 


the largest steam yacht ever built in 
the United States. A shipyard is also 


equipped in Bath where the experiment 
of building steel merchant ships has been 
tried by a firm whose name is widely 
known for its famous wooden clippers, of 
which it has turned out an even hundred. 

Opposite Bath, in Arrowsic and Wool- 
wich, two of the first stockades on the 
lower Kennebec were built. ‘They were 
the scenes of a number of important 
councils and of several massacres in 
the long Indian wars. Above Bath the 
river turns again 
to the west a bit, & 
between rocky 
points. The tide 
rushes fine and 
free, foam-flecked 
and dimpled, toss- 
ing and twisting 
around the shores 
of little islands. 
The weed along 
the rocks is here 
missed ; the water 
changes in color 
and retains only a 
taint of salt; and 
the shores take on 
a richer cloak 
than farther down 
—maple, birch, beech and hazel being but 
sparsely sprinkled with needled pines. 
The channel lies again almost north and 
south. The broad sheet of Merrymeet- 
ing Bay, fully five miles long, receiving at 
its farther end the waters of the Andros- 
coggin, spreads to the west. The waves 
splash merrily in the sun with the dainti- 
est hint of yellow as they chase each 
other before a brisk southwest wind. 

A little farther up the Kennebec, the 
Eastern River enters the larger stream 
between wide marshes. On the west side 
is the town of Bowdoinham; and here 
the sluggish Cathance yields itself to the 
keeping of the Kennebec. Swan Island, 
which constitutes the town of Perkins, a 
borough with nineteen voters, divides the 
current of the river a little farther up. 


“A FERRY, 
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Along the shores of the island near 
the upper end are beaches; and here 
the cows on summer days may be seen 
standing in the water, some of them 
almost submerged, enjoying in quiet grat- 
itude their cool immunity from the sting 
of flies. There is a good channel for 
navigation on both sides of the island. 
The west course is the one taken by 
passenger steamers ; but up and down the 
east side go many tugs with their long 
“tows”? of schooners. Opposite the 
head of Pond Island is Richmond, a 
quiet village nestling in a bend of the 
river. Shoe manufacturing has been the 
chief industry of the town for some years, 
but business changes have recently re- 
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duced its importance. Ice cutting and 
the production of lumber furnish more 
labor for its residents than any other pur- 
suits. 

At this point is a ferry, primitive and 
picturesque, by which man and beast may 
cross the stream. ‘The ferryman is old 
and gray, and lives in a tiny house near 
the water’s edge on the Richmond side. 
For forty years he has plied the oar and 
managed the old gundelow back and forth 
across the stream; has seen commerce 
develop and landmarks disappear; and 
still he breasts the tide and wind day 
after day, placidly and slowly, apparently 
satisfied with his lot. Hecan remember 
when overland traffic to the east through 
Dresden to Wiscasset, when that place 
was important as a seaport, was of more 
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THE FERRY LANDING, RICHMOND SIDE, 


moment than it is now. People then rode 
in coaches or on horseback up and down 
the Kennebec roads, and the scream of 
locomotives and whir of long trains of 
palace cars along the glistening steel rails 
up there on the west bank of the stream 
did not disturb the quiet scene. He can 
remember when James Cheesman’s first 
cargo of ice was shipped out of the Ken- 
nebec in 1860, leading the way for the 
endless procession of ice cargoes that 
have gone out of the river since, and he 





A GARDINER LOG-DRIVER. 


recalls the appearance 
of the first train that 
ran from Portland to 
Augusta a few years 
earlier. 

Above Richmond 
the country swells up- 
ward in rounded hil- 
locks from the stream. 
The slopes are covered 
in June and July with 
waving grass and rich 
clover, which sends out 
an odor delicious be- 
yond description. 
Tall, slender elms, 
shaped like long- 
stemmed sherry 
glasses, bend to the 
sweet breeze on the uplands, here and 
there one standing alone in a field. 
Down near the river willows are seen at 
intervals, and spreading poplars, the wind 
turning their leaves back and transform- 
ing them to silver in the sunlight. There 
is a pebbly beach between the foliage 
and the shore. As the steamer passes she 
seems to pull the water away from it, 
leaving a mark on the pebbles; then, 
when she has passed, the water rushes 
back again with a swish. 

The scene here on a clear summer day 
is idyllic. Ice-houses, great white broad- 
roofed, smooth-sided structures looking 
as clean as chalk, stand on the green river 
bank ; big schooners swing at anchor in 
the stream, pointing their jib-booms now 
up the river and now down with the tide, 
or lie at wharves, the clear green ice- 
blocks disappearing down their hatch- 
ways. An ebon-faced steward smiles 
over a schooner’s rail as the steamer goes 
by; and from the rigging of one high- 
sided craft a yellow-haired sailor, clad 
only in overalls, dives full twenty feet 
into the water, coming up alongside the 
steamer. All along the banks the story 
of peace, thrift and prosperity is told in 
the trim farms with well-kept buildings, 
the massive ice-wharves, small private 
landings, and at intervals a bit of road 
among the trees, with a sleek horse jog- 
ging along, the driver and his wife evi- 
dently having been to market with eggs 
and garden truck. 
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Ancient Pownalborough, chartered as 
a township in 1760, now dwindled to 
Dresden, is passed on the right, the old 
court house of Revolutionary times, near 
the site of Fort Shir- 
ley, standing half 
hidden in the trees. 
On the west side of 
the stream the Dres- 
den camp-meeting 
grove attracts the 
eye, then South 
Gardiner with its 
mills, and four miles 
farther up the city of 
Gardiner, where is 
met the first bridge 
that crosses the Ken- 
nebec. In response 
to a blast from the 
whistle a man _ will 
swing off the draw of 
the old wooden-cov- 
ered structure, and 
the trip may be con- 
tinued past Farming- 
dale and Hallowell to 
Augusta, “the head 
of the tide.” The 
channel is narrow above the bridge, and 
only vessels and steamers of light draught 
can make the trip with certainty of 
not striking bottom. The stone piers 
of an old bridge which was long ago 
swept away stick out of the water at 
Hallowell. Along here great log booms 
are passed, with house-boats, in which 
the logging men live, lying beside them. 
Each boat has a cook who provides for 
the inner comforts of a gang of workers. 
The logs for all the big mills along the 
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Kennebec are caught in the Hallowell 
booms, are sorted by aid of the private 
marks put on each one by the choppers 
in the woods, and are made into rafts to 

be towed by a little 


steamboat to their 
owners’ private 
booms. 


It is in this region 
that the tourist will 
find the essence of 
Kennebec life. Here 
is the natural centre 
of the valley. The 
climate is delightful 
and the people are 
typical New Eng- 
landers, who have 
maintained the 
tenets of their fathers 
and can trace their 
lineage in an un- 
broken line back to 
the state’s pioneers. 
From this region 
many able men have 
gone forth to figure 
in affairs of state or 
achieve success in 
the world of commerce. James G. Blaine 
made his start in life in Augusta as 
a newspaper man. ‘The city is now the 
residence of his widow, and the old office 
of the Kennebec Journa/is pointed out to 
travellers as the spot where the great 
statesman first gave his ideas to the 
people. 

One of the chief charms of life along 
the Kennebec, in Augusta, Hallowell and 
Gardiner especially, is afforded by the 
many ponds that dot the valley. Behind 
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BRIDGE AT GARDINER. 
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the hills that hedge the river he in richly 
wooded vales scores of little lakes, placid 
and clear, connected in chains by va- 
grant brooks, a whole series yielding its 
waters to the river through some farm- 
bordered stream. There are no fewer 
than seventy-five named ponds set down 
in the atlas of Kennebec County, and 
this does not include all. One of the 
most important groups is that which has 
for its outlet Cobbosseecontee stream, 
abbreviated locally to “ Cobbossee,”’ which 
enters the river at Gardiner, tumbling in 
its last mile over eight dams and turning 
the wheels of a score of mills and shops. 
The valley of the Cobbossee trends 
northwest and southeast, the chain of 
ponds and tributary streams being some 
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Cobbossee, — “ Big Cobbossee”’ its lovers 
call it. The drive from Gardiner or 
Augusta to the outlet of the pond is about 
ten miles, and from Hallowell about six 
miles. ‘The trip by canoe can be taken 
only from Gardiner, and is much longer, 
as it takes the excursionist through miles 
of winding stream and smaller ponds. 
How dear to many Kennebec hearts is 
the trip “upstream!” Each little excur- 
sion brings some new pleasure. The 
scenery never palls on the fancy of the 
loyal Kennebecker. He may know the 
ripples of every eddy, the wash of every 
rapid, the shadow of every elm in the 
clear water, know just where to look for 
them, and be able to picture in his mind 
how they will appear long before they 





“THE NATURAL CENTRE OF THE VALLEY.” 


VIEW FROM LOUDON HILL, HALLOWELL, LOOKING TOWARD AUGUSTA. 


twenty miles in length, but affording at 
least seventy-five miles of waterways to 
the canoeist, with few carries. Lying 
back from five to ten miles from Gardiner, 
Hallowell and Augusta, these ponds have 
afforded the residents of those cities 
beautiful sites for rustic cottages, modestly 
called “ camps,” which are not only visited 
in the summer months, but in other sea- 
sons as well. The fishing at the ponds is 
always excellent. In summer, black bass, 
large, gamy and fat, bite freely, and 
perch, white and yellow, may be caught 
by the hundreds. In winter fishing for 
pickerel through the ice is a prime sport. 
The largest of this chain of ponds is 


come in view; and yet the paddle is 
plunged into the stream, the canoe sent 
across the still places, disturbing the elm’s 
straight reflection, and the light prow 
made to cut the quickening tide, with 
the same zest as if all were novel to the 
delighted senses of the canoeist. 

A drive from the river to its limpid 
reservoirs behind the hills is scarcely less 
pleasing than the trip by water. It 
takes one upward over a rolling country 
from the river, past spreading farms, 
where the house dog basks in the sun be- 
fore the door, and children pick daisies 
in the fields or climb the cherry trees by 
the roadside in quest of fruit. The road 
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ON THE ROAD TO COBBOSSEE POND. 


dips at times into little intervales, the 
land clothed in tall grain; but the grade 
is up and up, until at last from the crest 
of a ridge above all the others the valley 
of the ponds is seen, with a bit of Cob- 
bossee some miles off, shining under the 
sun’s rays like quicksilver in its almost 
black setting of foliage. Far away in the 
northwest the mountains of the border 
counties loom purple in the warm air ; and 
beyond them, sinking into the sky, is 
Mount Washington, white-capped and 
robed in blue. The way is then down- 
ward through shady dells. An old red 
schoolhouse is passed, its door-sill worn 
by many feet and its weather-beaten 
clapboards engraved with rude initials. 
A farmer raking his first cutting of hay 
stops in his work, leans on his rake, and 
greets you with a cheery “Howdy do, 
neighbor?” —his tone and attitude in- 
viting conversation. 

Thus lazily on, till a sudden turn in the 
road brings the pond into view. At the 
outlet you drive into the yard of a big 
bare-looking house, and a farm hand takes 
your horse. He will supply you with a 
boat if you desire to go fishing or to row 
to any of the many camps around the 


pond ; and he will tell you, if you invite 
his confidence, that he leads “a dorg’s 
life.’ “This pond’s a mighty lonesome 
place ; git up at four o’clock in th’ mornin’, 
’n’ stay up harf th’ night baitin’ hosses ; 
bin here forty year, ’n’ never expect t’ git 
ennywheres else; ain’t never bin t’ Bos- 
ton ; never bin out of Kennebec caounty.” 
He does not see the poetry of the pond. 

No writer ever more charmingly por- 
trayed the beauties of the Kennebec val- 
ley than did Nathaniel Hawthorne in 
his “American Note-Book.” In 1837, 
twelve years after his graduation from 
Bowdoin College in the class that also 
gave to the world Longfellow and many 
other men who became famous, Haw- 
thorne paid a visit of a month to his 
college chum and classmate, Horatio 
Bridge.* It was probably the first visit 
of more than a day or two that Hawthorne 


* Horatio Bridge was born in Augusta, April 8, 1806, and 
died at Athens, Feansyivania, March 18, 1893. He was 
admitted to the bar of Kennebec County in 1828, and prac- 
tised law in Augusta ten years. He entered the navy as 
paymaster in 1838. He made a three years’ cruise in the 
Mediterranean in the Cyane, and one of two years off the 
coast of Africa in the Saratoga. He was stationed at 
Portsmouth navy yard, 1849-51 ; was chief of the Bureau of 
Provisions and Clothing of the Navy, 1854-69; Chief In- 
spector of Provisions and Clothing in 1867-73; and was then 
retired as Pay Director with the rank of Commodore. In 
1845 he published the ‘‘ Journal of an African Cruiser,” ed- 
ited by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
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had then made outside of his own family 
circle. He was unknown in the world of 
letters. He had written much, but had 
found few publishers. Fixed upon him 
was what he styled “ my cursed habit of 
solitude.’ He spent much time in stroll- 
ing in the woods and along the river 
banks at Augusta, and in driving around 
the country with his friend Bridge, who 
lived a bachelor’s life in his paternal 
mansion near the river. Hawthorne was 





A CAMP ON “BIG COBBOSSEE,’ 


in Augusta from July 5 to August 5. He 
wrote in his note-book a few days after 
his arrival : — 

“T think I should become strongly 
attached to our way of life, so indepen- 
dent and untroubled by the forms and re- 
strictions of society. The house is very 
pleasantly situated — half a mile distant 
from where the town begins to be thickly 
settled, and on a swell of land, with the 
road running at a distance of fifty yards, 
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and a grassy track and gravel walk be- 
tween. Beyond the road rolls the Ken- 
nebec, here two or three hundred yards 
wide. I can see it flowing steadily along, 
straightway between wooded banks; but 
arriving nearly opposite the house, there 
is a large and level island in the middle 
of the stream ; and just below the island 
the current is further interrupted by the 
works of the mill-dam which is perhaps 
half finished.’”’ The dreamer sat at his 
window and wrote: 
“There is a sound 
of wind among the 
trees round the 
house; and, when 
that is silent, the 
calm, full, distant 
voice of the river 
becomes audible. 
Looking downward 
thither I see the rush 
of the current, and 
mark the different 
eddies, with here and 
there white specks or 
streaks of foam; and 
often a log comes 
floating on, glistening 
in the sun as it rolls 
over among the ed- 
dies, having voyaged, 
for aught I know, hundreds of miles 
from the wild upper regions of the river, 
passing down, down, between lines of 
forest and sometimes a rough clearing, 
till here it floats by cultivated banks, and 
will soon pass by the village. Sometimes 
a long raft of boards comes along, requir- 
ing the nicest skill to navigate it through 
the narrow passage left by the mill-dam. 
Chaises and wagons go over the road, the 
riders all giving a passing glance at the 
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OFF FOR A CAMPING TRIP. 


dam, or perhaps alighting to examine it 
more fully, and at last departing with 
ominous shakes of the head as to the re- 
sult of the enterprise.” 

The doubters were destined to say, 
“T told you so;’’ for hardly was the dam 
finished when it was swept away, along 
with the Bridge mansion and grounds. 
Years after, when Horatio Bridge had 
made a place for himself in the naval ser- 
vice, Hawthorne visited him and his wife 
at their hcuse in Portsmouth. One even- 
ing at twilight Mrs. Bridge askea Haw- 
thorne to tell her a story. Mr. Bridge 
lay dozing on a sofa, being convalescent 
after an attack of malaria. ‘ Looking at 
me,” wrote Horatio Bridge of this inci- 
dent, in his “ Personal Recollections of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne,’ “he said: ‘I 
will tell you one which I could write, 
making that gentleman one of the prin- 
cipal characters. I should begin with a 
description of his father—a_ dignified 
and conservative man— who, for many 
years, had lived in a great mansion, by 
the side of a noble river, and had daily 
enjoyed the sight of the beautiful stream 
flowing placidly by without a thought of 
disturbing its natural course. His chil- 
dren had played upon its banks, and the 
boys swam in the quiet stream or rowed 
their boats thereon. But after the father’s 
decease, his sons, grown to manhood — 





progressive in unison with the spirit of 
the age — conceived the project of utiliz- 
ing the great body of water flowing idly 
by. So, calling in the aid of a famous 
engineer, they built a high and costly 
dam across the river, thus creating a great 
water power sufficient for the use of 
many prospective mills and factories. 
The river— biding its time — quietly 
allowed the obstruction to be finished, 
and then it rose in its wrath and swept 
away the expensive structure and the 
buildings connected with it, and took its 
course majestically to the sea. Nor did 
this satisfy the river gods, for they cut a 
new channel for the stream, and swal- 
lowed up the paternal mansion of the 
young men, and desolated its beautiful 
grounds, thus showing the superior power 
of nature whenever it chooses to assert 
itself.’ ” 

A fine stone dam with a wide slippery 
“apron” of timber now stands on the 
site of the first structure; and on the 
very spot where the old mansion stood is 
the gate house of a great cotton mill, 
where the water is let into the wheel- 
boxes to set in motion hundreds of 
spindles and scores of looms. 

Shortly after his arrival at Augusta, 
Hawthorne visited Gardiner and the 
famous Gardiner family estate, the “ Oak- 
lands.” He wrote of the trip thus: “A 
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drive with B— to Hallowell yesterday, 
where we dined, and afterward to Gar- 
diner. The most curious object at the 
latter place was the elegant new mansion 
of It stands on the site of his 
former dwelling, which was destroyed by 
fire. The new building was estimated to 
cost thirty thousand dollars ; but twice as 
much has already been expended, and a 
great deal more will be required to com- 
plete it. It is certainly a splendid struc- 
ture ; the material, granite from the vicin- 
ity. At its angles it has small circular 
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ing and rippling stream, I saw a great 
fish, some six feet long and thick in pro- 
portion, suddenly emerge at whole length 
and turn a summerset and vanish in the 
water. It was of a glistening yellowish 
brown, with its fins all spread, and looking 
very strange and startling, darting so life- 
like from the black water, throwing itself 
fully into the bright sunshine, and then 
lost to sight and to pursuit.”” At another 
time he wrote: “I saw also a long flat- 
bottomed boat go up the river, with a 
brisk wind and against a strong stream. 
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towers ; the portal is lofty and imposing. 
Relatively to the style of domestic 
architecture in our country, it well 
deserves the name of castle or palace. 
Its situation, too, is fine, far retired from 
the public road, and attainable by a 
winding carriage drive; standing amid 
fertile fields, and with large trees in the 
vicinity. There is also a beautiful view 
from the mansion down the Kennebec.” * 

Hawthorne in his notes spoke thus of 
his first glimpse of a sturgeon in the 
Kennebec : “ While looking at the rush- 


* The founder of this estate was Dr, Sylvester Gardiner, 
who was born in Rhode Island in 1707. He settled in Bos- 
ton, where asa physician and druggist he became rich. 
About 1754, as one of the proprietors ; of the Kennebec Pur- 
chase, he received from the General Court a grant of land 
at the mouth of Cobbosseecontee. He was very energetic 
in getting a thrifty class of settlers to go to the ‘pl ace, and 
more land was gr: anted him, until in1770 he owned twelve 
thousand acres in what is now Gardiner, including the 
water-power of the Cobbosseecontee, much of which is still 
owned by the Gardiner estate. Dr. Gardiner built a great 
house of wood south of the town, and on its site the pres- 
ent “‘ Oaklands”’ stands. Dr. Gardiner’s settlement was first 
called Gardinerston. In 1761 a grist mill was built on the 
Cobbosseecontee, and for many years this was the only 
place in the Kennebec valley where the settlers could get 
their corn ground. When the Revolutionary War broke out, 


GATE, FROM WHICH THE 


KENNEBEC TOOK ITS NAME. 

Its sails were of curious construction: a 
long mast with two sails, one on each 
side of the boat, and a broader one sur- 
mounting them. ‘The sails were colored 
brown, and appeared like leather or skins, 
but were really cloth. Ata distance the 
vessel looked like — or at least I com- 
pared it to—a monstrous water insect 
skimming along the river. If the sails 
had been crimson or yellow the resem- 
blance would have been much closer. 

It moved along lightly and disappeared be- 
tween the woody banks. These boats . 





Dr. Gardiner’s sympathies were with the Tories, and he 
went to join the British army. His real property at Gardiner 
was confiscated. He never returned to live in Gardiner, but 
practised his profession in Newport, Rhode Island, until 
his death in 1786. The greater part of his Gardiner estate 
was restored to his heir and grandson, Robert Hallowell, 
to whom the doctor willed the property on condition that 
he take the name of Gardiner, which he was allowed to do 
by the legislature in 1802. Gardiner was incorporated as 
a town in 1803. William Gardiner, son of Dr. Gardiner, 
continued to reside there after the departure of his father. 
He wasa jolly fellow, fond of hunting and fishing. In 
1785, General Henry Dearborn, charmed with what he had 
seen of the Kennebec valley in his eight years’ service 
during the Revolution, bought land of William Gardiner, 


and made his home in the village until 1801, when he was 
made secretary of war. 
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trade to Waterville and thereabouts — 
names, as faul Pry, on their sails.” 
After seeing a raft of logs on the river, 
guided by two men, Hawthorne wrote: 
“It would be pleasant enough to float 
down the Kennebec on one of these rafts, 
letting the river conduct you onward at 
its own pace, leisurely displaying to you 
all the wild or ordered beauties along its 
banks, and perhaps running you aground 
in some peculiarly picturesque spot, for 
your further enjoyment of it . . . Another 
object seen on the river perhaps is a 
solitary man paddling himself down the 
river in a small canoe, the light, lonely 
touch of its paddle in the water making 
the silence seem deeper.” 

A fishing trip to one of Kennebec 
County’s famous ponds seems to have 
given pleasure to Hawthorne. He wrote: 
“A drive yesterday afternoon (July 19) 
to a pond in the vicinity of Augusta, 
about nine miles off, to fish for white 
perch, . . . a beautiful, silvery, round- 
backed fish, which bites eagerly, runs about 
with the line while being pulled up, makes 
good sport for the angler, and an admi- 
rable dish.’”’ After fishing some time, the 
author and his friend went to a tavern 





THE “OAKLANDS.” 


where they supped and passed the night. 
Hawthorne was evidently impressed with 
the homely furnishings of the country 
inn. ‘My own chamber, apparently the 
best in the house, had its walls ornamented 
with a small, gilt-framed, foot-square 
looking-glass, with a hair brush hanging 
beneath it ; a record of the deaths of the 
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THE “OAKLANDS” FROM THE 


RIVER. 


family written on a black tomb in an 
engraving, where a father, mother and 
child were represented in a graveyard 
weeping over said tomb. . . . There was 
also a wood engraving of the Declaration 
of Independence with facsimiles of the 
autographs; a portrait of the Empress 
Josephine, and another of Spring. In 
the closets of this chamber were mine 
hostess’s cloak, best bonnet and go-to- 
meeting apparel.”” What odors of lavender 
and sweet clover probably came from that 
closet! Cannot each reader who has 
been a “summer boarder” smell them? 

To describe ade- 
quately each city and 
town along the Ken- 
nebec, with its his- 
tory, industry and 
points of interest, 
would require more 
space than can be 
allotted to a maga- 
zine article. The 
river is rich in his- 
toric lore. At its 
mouth Champlain 
and De Monts 
planted the cross and 
banner of the Fleur- 
de-lis, in May, 1605, 
and took possession 
of the king of France. 
had broken ground for 

Passamaquoddy in the 
fall of 1604. Englishmen followed at 
the mouth of the Kennebec in 1607. 
Neither colony was successful, but the 
two began the history of New France 
and New England, and the territory of 


in the name 
The French 


colonization at 
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future Maine became the theatre of a 
series of conflicts which ended only when 
New France was expunged from the map 
of America by the fall of Quebec in 1759. 
Ancient Acadia passed nine times between 





“BIG SCHOONERS IN THE STREAM.” 


France and England in the period of 
one hundred and twenty-seven years. In 
this eventful conquest, the issue of which 
left North America to the English people, 
the Indians were important participants, 
and the valley of the Kennebec was the 
scene of many bloody affrays. 

The Archangel, Captain George Wey- 
mouth’s ship, cast anchor in the river 
opposite the site of Bath, early in June, 
1605. She had been fitted out that 
spring by the Earl of Southampton, Lord 
Arundel and others, under the patronage 
of the crown, and sent to watch the 
French, rumors of their activity in the 
new country having reached England. 
The ship had cruised along the coast 
from Cape Cod to the Penobscot and 
back to Boothbay Harbor, where on 
June 3, off Damariscove Island, five In- 
dian chiefs had been kidnapped. Cap- 
tain Weymouth had found the “ back 
way” (Sasanoa River) into the Ken- 
nebec, and through its troubled waters 
had towed his vessel. Weymouth and 
seventeen men rowed up the Kennebec 
in a boat to the mouth of the Androscog- 
gin, and there planted a cross. ‘Then, on 
June 16, 1605, Weymouth set sail for 
England, taking along the Indian cap- 
tives, in spite of the entreaties of their 
people, who had followed him to the 
Kennebec in their canoes. 

Weymouth’s stories excited such inter- 
est in England that a company was 
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formed to settle the country around the 
Sagadahock, as the Kennebec was then 
known by the English. ‘The organiza- 
tion was called the Plymouth Company. 
James I. granted it all the territory be- 
tween the 35th 
and 45th de- 
grees of north 
latitude. Lord 
Popham and 
Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges were 
prominent 
members of the 
_company. 

They fitted out 

a ship; and 

two of Wey- 

mouth’s cap- 

tives, Deha- 
maida and Assecomet, were taken along 
as guides. The ship sailed from Bristol 
in 1606, and was captured by the Spanish. 

The next year two vessels were fitted 
out to go to the Sagadahock. One was 
The Gift of God, commanded by George 
Popham, a brother of Lord Popham ; the 
other was Zhe Mary and John, com- 
manded by Raleigh Gilbert, a nephew of 
Popham. They took out one hundred 
and twenty “ planters ” and farming tools. 
The vessels sailed from Plymouth, May 31, 
1607. They sighted Monhegan, July 31, 
and cruised in shore among the islands in 
and near Boothbay Harbor, anchoring at 
the mouth of the Kennebec, August 15. 
Wednesday, September 23, Captain Gil- 
bert and nineteen men embarked in 
a shallop from the new fort at the 
mouth of the river, to “goe for the 
head of the river.” William Strackey, 
the historian of the voyage, wrote that 





THE LOCK IN THE DAM AT AUGUSTA, 
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“theye sailed all this daye and the 24th 
the like, until six of the clock in the 
afternoon, when they landed on the river 
side, where they found a champion land 
(camping ground), and very fertile, 
where they remayned all that night; in 
the morning they departed thence and 
sayled up the river and came to a flat low 
island, where ys a great cataract or down- 
fall of water, which runneth by both sides 
of this island very shoald and swift. . . . 
They haled their boat with a strong rope 
through this downfall perforce, and when 
near a league further up, and here they 
lay all night ; and in the first of the night 
there called certain savages on the further 
side of the river unto them in broken 
English.” In the morning a sagamore 
came across in a canoe, and “ called his 
name Sebenoa, and told us how he was 
lord of the river Sagadahock.” “ They 
entertained him friendly,” the historian 
goes on; but in spite of this it seems 
that there was some misunderstanding on 
account of both sides wanting hostages. 
Captain Gilbert made a display of arms, 
and that quieted the savages. The party 
went up the river a few miles further the 
next day, and inland to a village where 
they traded with the natives. Then they 
went back to where they had spent the 
first night; and “here they sett up a 
crosse and then returned homeward.” 
This is the earliest record of a visit of 
white men above the region of Merry- 
meeting Bay. It was apparently copied 
with but few changes from Captain Gil- 
bert’s log book made by the scribe of the 
Popham colony, who was probably one of 
the party. Some historians have claimed 
that this trip was up the Androscoggin 
River, but this theory has been discred- 
ited. The plain where the village of 
Randolph now stands, opposite Gardiner, 
has been fixed upon as a camping ground 
most probably selected by the party on 
its second night. The “ flatt lowe island 
in the midst of a great downfall of water” 
describes exactly the Kennebec at the 
place where the Augusta dam now stands, 
before the peculiar features of the spot 
were obliterated by the building of the 
dam. The camping place above was 
probably Gilley’s Point, where many In- 
dian relics have been found. The Indian 
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village was either in the present town of 
Sidney or Vassalboro.* 

The story of Captain Popham’s death, 
of the sickness that thinned the ranks of 
the colonists, and the departure of the 
survivors for England in the spring, is one 
of the familiar narratives of America’s 
early history. Three years after the 
Popham colonists sailed dejectedly out of 
the river, Father Pierre Biard, a mission- 
ary of the Society of Jesus, visited the 
Kennebec with an expedition under De 
Biancourt, on a cruise from the eastward 
along the coast to the western boundary 
of Acadia, in quest of food for the French 
colony at Port Royal (now Annapolis, 
N.S.), founded by De Monts in 1604. He 
gives in his narrative of this trip a glimpse 
of scenes on the lower Kennebec two 
hundred and eighty-three years ago. The 
vessel came cautiously in by Seguin, and 
the party landed to inspect the abandoned 
fort of the English. They were delayed 
there three days by adverse winds; so, 
abandoning the purpose of sailing further 
westward, Biancourt went up the river. 
After sailing about nine miles they met a 
party of Indians, twenty-four warriors, in 
six canoes. ‘They went through a thou- 
sand antics before coming up to us,” 
wrote Father Biard. ‘You would have 
likened them to a flock of birds which 
wishes to enter a hemp field, but fears the 
scarecrow.” “All that night,’ the good 
father wrote, “there was nothing but 
haranguing, singing and dancing ’”’ among 
the Indians who were encamped on the 
opposite side of the river from where the 
ship cast anchor, probably on the Wool- 
wich or Arrowsic shore, opposite Bath. 
“But since we presumed that probably 
their songs and dances were invocations 
to the devil,’’ continues the priest, “and 
in order to thwart this accursed tyrant, I 
made our people sing a few church hymns, 
such as Salve Regina and Ave Maria 
Stella and others ; but being once in train 
and getting to the end of their spiritual 
songs, they fell to singing such others as 
they knew,’’ and when these gave out 
they took to mimicking the dancing and 
singing of the Indians.t 


* Blake’s History of Kennebec County. 


t “‘ Pioneers of France in the New World,” by Francis 
Parkman. 
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On the morning after the singing and 
dancing the Indians approached the ship, 
and made a bargain to conduct De Bian- 
court to a chief who had corn to trade. 
They guided him and a crew in a boat out 
of the Kennebec into the narrow river 
through which Weymouth had come from 
Boothbay Harbor five years before. 
When they came to the Hell Gates, the 
white men were afraid. Biard wrote: 
“‘ We thought we should hardly ever escape 
alive ; in fact in two places some of our 
people cried out piteously that we were 
all lost ; but praise to God they cried too 
soon.” 

The party found the chief, whose name 
was Meteourmite ; and while De Biancourt 
parleyed with him Father Biard said mass 
in a thicket, and later blessed the chil- 
dren of the savages. An Indian who had 
been brought from the St. John River by 
the party acted as interpreter. This was 
the first Catholic service in Maine, and so 
far as is known in New England. The 
spot where stood the rude altar which 
Father Biard reared is not known, but it 
was on one of the islands near the Sheep- 
scot River. 

The next well-identified visitor to the 
Kennebec was Captain John Smith, in 
1614. He was cruising along the coast 
trading and fishing. 

It was through the devious waterways 
that lie to the eastward of the lower 
Kennebec, where the rushing tides so 
frightened the French, that Samoset, the 
Indian whose “ Welcome, Englishmen,” 
spoken to the Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth, 
has left his one of the dearest memories 
of his vanished people, plied the paddle 
in his birch canoe. He was a Wawenoc, 
it is thought, and is said to have been 
carried to England as a captive. He 
found his way back to his own woods and 
streams, as did likewise all but one of 
Weymouth’s captives ; and in 1623, two 
years after his famous greeting to the men 
of Plymouth, he was found at home, as 
much as wandering Indians can be, at 
Southport (ancient Cape Newagen), by 
Captain Christopher Leverett, an English- 
man. Samoset showed such a liking for 
Leverett that he offered his newborn son 
as a perpetual brother in friendship to the 
Englishman. The last known of this 


noble savage is when he joined a brother 
chief in deeding to John Brown of New 
Harbor, afterward of the Kennebec, a 
tract of land at Pemaquid, July 25, 1625. 

The Indians seem never to have given 
a name to the whole of a river. The 
portion of the Kennebec below Merry- 
meeting Bay at the confluence of the 
Androscoggin was known to the Indians 
as Sagadehoc. The people in that coun- 
try were Wawenocs, and their chief was 
Sasanoa, whose name was given to the 
narrow river of troubled waters through 
which excursion steamers now pass daily 
in summer loaded with people who recite 
the legends of the place, some of them 
astonishingly transposed, as the boats 
pass through the boiling gates and across 
placid coves and bays. 

To Champlain belongs the credit of 
having named the Kennebec. When he 
visited it with De Monts in 1605, he ex- 
plored the river to the mouth of the An- 
droscoggin. His quick ear caught from 
the Indians a word which he reduced to 
Quinibequi (or Ainzdek?), which it seems 
the savages associated with the monsters 
they believed caused the waters in the 
Hell Gates to boil. The word comes from 
the Algonquin tongue, Kinaibik, meaning 
serpent. 

After the closely grouped visits of the 
earliest voyagers to the Kennebec but 
little is heard of explorations there for 
a decade or more, when Edward Wins- 
low and a few others from the colony at 
Plymouth went to the river to trade with 
the Indians. In 1628 they built a trad- 
ing post at Cushnoc (Augusta), and ob- 
tained a deed from their English patrons 
to four hundred and fifty square miles of 
land in the Kennebec valley. Captain 
Charles E. Nash, a Kennebecker, writes of 
the Cushnoc trading house: “ The illus- 
trious men who founded the Plymouth 
colony came to this place every year for 
about a third of a century, bringing in 
their shallops a variety of commodities 
for the Indian market, and enjoying great 
profit so long as the supply of beaver 
skins continued good. Among these 
traders we discerned the conspicuous 
presence of Edward Winslow, the colony’s 
resolute business leader. . . . Governor 
Bradford is recorded to have been on the 
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river in 1634; and so are John Alden 
and John Howland. Captain Miles Stand- 
ish was often here. . . . Governor Prince 
was also one of those early Kennebeckers ; 
he was commissioned by the colony in 
1654 to organize a local government for 
the pioneers whom the industries of fish- 
ing and trading had drawn to the shores 
of ancient Sagadahoc and Merrymeeting 
Bay.” 

The Pilgrims traded in friendship with 
the Indians for thirty-four years; but in 
that time the seeds of discord had been 
blown into the land on winds that favored 
adventurers, and had taken root. White 
settlers and traders began to push the 
savages to the wall; and before long a 
bloody warfare was begun. One conflict 
led to another. The French sent priests 
into the country, and the Indians affili- 
ated with them. England sought to 
break this bond, and the colony in Massa- 
chusetts, growing yearly more powerful, at 
last offered large sums for the scalps of 
Indians. ‘Through decades blood flowed 
along the Kennebec, until at last the ori- 
ginal lords of the soil were reduced to 
a paltry handful of beggars, whose only 
friends were the Jesuits of Canada. 

It was but natural that the persecuted 
savages should have looked to the black- 
robed fathers for comfort; for the first 
white man who had come among them to 
minister to their needs was a priest of the 
Jesuit order, Father Gabriel Druillettes, 
who came from Canada to the Kennebec 
in 1646. He was the first white man to 
enter the Kennebec valley from Canada. 
He reached the Cushnoc trading post in 
September of the year named, and was 
kindly received by John Winslow, with 
whom he tarried as a guest a few days. 
The father made a trip in a canoe along 
the coast of Castine, and returning es- 
tablished a mission house at Géilley’s 
Point, a league above Cushnoc. Savages 
built him a chapel of planks, his record 
says, which he named “The Mission of 
the Assumption on the Kennebec.’”’ The 
story of the mission work of this priest is 
one of noble sacrifice. He was the phy- 
sician of the sick, the friend of the out- 
cast, the defender of the weak. The In- 
dians loved and revered him, and he gave 
his whole strength to bettering their con- 


dition. He made two journeys to Massa- 
chusetts to implore the colony to protect 
the Kennebec Indians from the incur- 
sions of the Mohawks and Iroquois from 
New York. ‘Though these efforts failed, 
his work for the Indians redounded to 
his glory. He was recalled to Canada 
April 8, 1652, and his mission was aban- 
doned.* 

It was in time of war between France 
and England over the boundary of Acadia 
that a successor to Father Druillettes was 
sent to the Kennebec, in the person of 
Father Sebastian Rale (also spelled Rasle 
and Rallé). He was sent for reasons 
more political than religious; and the 
story of his patient labors and his mas- 
sacre at Norridgewock, August 22, 1724, 
by a party of two hundred and eight men 
sent out by the colony of Massachusetts, 
headed by Captain John Harmon, is one 
of the conspicuous incidents in the history 
of New England. A price of $1,000 was 
paid by the colonial government for the 
scalp of Father Rale. 

Trading on the Kennebec, which had 
been so profitable for the Plymouth set- 
tlers, declined to such an extent that in 
1652 the right to trade on the river was 
leased for £50 a year, and in 1655 the 
lease was renewed for seven years at 
£35 a year. October 27, 1661, the patent 
was sold for £400 to Antipas Boyes, 
Edward Tyng, Thomas Brattle and John 
Winslow. From 1661 to 1749 no special 
efforts were made to settle lands on the 
Kennebec. In the latter year the heirs 
of the four purchasers of the patent 
claimed the Kennebec valley through the 
deed of 1661. A good part of their claim 
was legally confirmed. It was through 
the agency of the Plymouth Company that 
the valley was finally settled. The com- 
pany built a fort about a mile above old 
Fort Richmond, which stood opposite the 
present site of Richmond village, and 
called it Fort Shirley, after Governor 
Shirley. They also built a fort on the 
site of the Cushnoc trading house at 
Augusta, which they called Fort Western. 


* Father Druillettes was born in France in 1593. After 
his retirement from the Kennebec he labored among Cana- 
dian Indians, ascending the Saguenay in 1666 in an attempt 
to reach Hudson’s Bay. He went west later in that year 
with the celebrated Marquette, and labored at Sault Ste 
Marie until 1679, when he returned to Quebec and there 
died on April 8, 1681. 
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It stood near the spot where the passenger 
bridge over the river touches the east 
shore. Fort Shirley stood on what is now 
Dresden Neck. Here came a few Ger- 
man and French Huguenot families and 
formed a colony called Frankfort, after- 
ward included in Pownalborough. ‘Their 
descendants are still found in the old 
town of Dresden. 

But the glory of the Kennebec is not in 
its past. Men came there seeking for- 
tune, delved, and passed away. They 


were of hardy stock, and their children 
thrived in the land which their fathers 
had acquired. With the legacy of good 
blood and a promising country to live in, 
each generation broadened, until to-day 
the sons of the Kennebec, through their 
thrift in developing what was handed down 
to them, are possessed of a land which, 
though ice and lumber take the place of 
the Biblical milk and honey, is as smiling 
and prosperous a corner as can be found 
in the length and breadth of the land. 
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By Alice Brown. 


local history had called me to East 

Apthorp, a little town among the 
New England hills ; and there I found it 
necessary to wait in idleness from four in 
the afternoon until half past seven. ‘Too 
evidently no yield of external interest 
should be expected from the irregular 
collection of dwellings, old enough for 
quaintness and yet meanly masquerading 
in modern repairs. ‘There were two box- 
like churches painted white, with faded 
green blinds, finished with an ancient fan- 
fluting at the top; and at the combined 
store and post-office, so said a terse and 
bespattered legend in the window, might 
be found a justice of the peace. The 
store itself proved to be quite destitute 
of local flavor. It simply stood, in gen- 
eral terms, for the decay of commerce 
and the palsy of enterprise. Still, this 
was emphatically the dull season, and in 
winter the dingy, dust-begrimed resort 
might have roused itself to act its ap- 
propriate part of an unpremeditated yet 
powerful caucus. Some village Hampden, 
sitting upon a sugar barrel, might here 
taste cheese and hold forth on the tariff 
and the unattainable ; but now, lying in 
all its bareness under the full flood of 
June sunshine, it was quite deserted. 


Tie or three puzzling questions ot 


Only a very long, spare girl of fourteen, 
with incredibly thin legs, encased in “ rail- 
road’ stockings, stood in the doorway, 
tying her hair ribbons and meditatively 
taking in the cut of my jacket. 

No food for the imagination was on sale 
from these arid shelves: here was no plot 
for culling fancy’s bloom ; and I took my 
way along the narrow street, lined with its 
garnished flower-beds. Past the school- 
house, vocal with a rattling fire of ‘ spell- 
ing in concert,”’ I went to a little hill just 
beyond, where a few scattered gravestones 
stood up like unregarded stumps against 
the quivering blue. An old, old man was 
coming my way, wheeling a barrow laden 
with a large, old-fashioned clock. He 
looked the modern and prosaic vision of 
Father Time. 

“Ts that the cemetery ?’’ I asked, since 
it is good to ignore an obvious fact for the 
sake of social exchange. : 

“Hey?” he called, stopping and put- 
ting his hand to his ear. “I’m a little 
hard.o’ hearin’. The cemet’ry’s down 
there. That’s nothin’ but the old buryin’- 
ground. Cemet’ry’s down in that holler. 
Peek round the corner o’ that L, an’ you'll 
get a view on’t.” 

I did peek, and saw an arid field, tree- 
less, flowerless, marked by a few glaring 
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gravestones baking in the sun. I turned 
to follow out my growing purpose. God’s- 
acre lay on the hill. 

“So your clock needs repairing?’’ I 
volunteered, by way of a parting remark. 

“Hey?” called Father Time. “Clock? 
I’m carryin’ it down to Bill Williams. A 
man come along, two weeks ago, an’ he 
witched with it till we don’t none on us 
know when to get up nor go to bed. You 
know Bill? Well, he’s easy as Tilly; an’ 
if I should leave this clock with him, I 
might whistle for my pains. I’m goin’ to 
set right by an’ not stir till he tackles it.” 

These remarks were shouted out in an 
alarming crescendo, as I retreated, and “I 
could not help wondering if Bill lived 
near, and whether he kept open windows 
and would not take advantage of the warn- 
ing to hie him to the fields. 

There was no path up the hill to the 
old burying-ground. The June grasses 
made a sea of bloom over what had once 
been the winding way trodden by many 
true mourners ; and I set my feet rever- 
ently among the clover and daisies, and 
began climbing the little slope. This, to 
the eye late accustomed to city streets, 
seemed the garden of the year ; and three 
bobolinks sang with reckless lack of uni- 
son and a delight audacious even in June, 
from the stakes set up to repair the 
lichened picket fence. The headstones 
proved to be gray with age, moss-covered 
and eaten by frost and rain. Most of 
them were of slate, and had crumbled in 
layers ; but now and then one moderately 
well preserved displayed above the con- 
quering grasses a trefoil-curved top and 
the head or wing of strangely deformed 
and melancholy cherubs. But there were 
no dates. The entire spot had become, 
in a fashion never intended by those who 
set its limits, the monument of human de- 
cay and nothingness. 

At the highest point of all stood a small 
wooden bench, and thereon sat a man, 
his hands lightly folded on one overalled 
knee. I made up my mind, in the mo- 
ment of approach, that he was an oldest 
inhabitant, and should be interrogated. 
As I neared him, a strange familiarity 
about the scene made itself tantalizingly 
apparent. Then memory came to my 
aid; there was a resemblance, and I 
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could translate it. This graveyard looked 
the very counterpart of another, down by 
the sea; and on the little bench in that 
other ground, seafaring men were wont to 
sit and muse the while they watched the 
boats at their dreaming and dancing. 

“ May I sit down with you and rest?” 
I called. 

The little old man turned about with a 
start. 

‘‘Sartain you shall,” he responded, with 
ready cordiality, moving along and brush- 
ing away some stray wisps of grass that 
had evidently formed the occupation of 
an idler moment. “Set right down! 
Why, I don’t know’s I’ve ever seen you 
round in these parts afore.’’ 

While I was recalling my breath, I 
looked at him. Such a slender, boyish 
old man, and so exquisitely neat, albeit 
in threadbare clothing. His face was 
marked delightfully with smiling wrinkles, 
save about the brow, where lay the stren- 
uous, patient lines of care and thought. 
His eyes were of a strange, bright blue, 
intensified by that keen and penetrating 
quality seen in the ordinary glance of 
sailors, to whom life is a post of lookout 
for danger and wreck. But, above all, 
how blue they were! they seemed to re- 
flect and exaggerate the hue of his tidy 
blue jumper. He was clean-shaven, ex- 
cept for a line of thin, sandy whisker un- 
der his chin, and his scanty locks grew 
fine and light. 

** ] guess you don’t live round here?” 
he repeated, smiling. 

“No, indeed,” said I. “I came to 
look up something in your town records, 
and I find I should have gone to Apthorp 
Centre instead.” 

“Yes, yes, that’s thetownship. They’ve 
got the better on us there, but our’n’s the 
oldest settlement. You know why they 
put this buryin’-ground up so high?” 

“Na.” 

“Injuns!” he said triumphantly. 
“The meetin’-house was in the middle 
on’t, an’ they used to go to meetin’ with 
their muskets, an’ set lookin’ out for 
squalls while old Priest Winterbottom 
was haulin’ ’em over the coals. Some 
changes sence them days!” 

“] should say there were! But there 
is something so odd to me about this 
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little hill. I feel as if there ought to be 
a view of the sea from this point, right 
over there where the pine woods lie.” 

His face surprised me in its sheer and 
sudden delight. 

“Do tell!” he exclaimed. “Is that 
a fact? Why, now, I never heard any- 
body say so afore, but that’s what I come 
up here for. I come up every day ‘long 
about six bells, — you’d say three o’clock, 
—an’ I rally feel as if I was on deck.” 

“Then you area sailor!” I exclaimed. 
“I knew it the moment I saw you.” 

If there was a superlative degree to the 
little man’s pleasure, he certainly looked 
it at that moment. 

“Did you study out that?” he said. 
“Well, you’re a bright one. I guess 
you’ve been a good deal of a traveller 
yourself. Folks don’t lay up much cal- 
culation settin’ mumped up inside the 
house.”’ 

“T have been in Europe,” I answered 
modestly. 

“Ever been to South Ameriky? ”’ 

No.” 

“ Queer folks there! queer creatur’s ! 
Why, there’s a creatur’ they keep for 
ketchin’ cattle on the prairies — them 
great plains, you know —they call ’em 
pampers. Well, this creatur’s long an’ 
narrer, an’ a good deal like a kangaroo, 
except he’s got his long legs in front. 
An’ so he goes kitin’ along, hippity-hop 
when he’s walkin’, an’ jest like the wind 

_ when he’s het up. Well, if they want to 
kill two or three beef-creatur’s there, they 
untie him an’ start him arter a herd, an’ 
he goes like a ball out of a gun, an’ he 
bites fust one in the throat an’ then 
another, an’ comes leapin’ back in a 
circle ; an’ they have to hold a bag open 
to ketch him in, or he’d lay ’em all flat 
afore him, his keeper ’n’ all. But they’re 
dretful fond of their keepers, them crea- 
tur’s be.” 

“T shouldn’t think they could jump so 
far if their forelegs were longest,” I be- 
gan. 

“ They do,” he said briefly, and I felt 
reproved. Still, I did venture to ask : — 
“But how does the animal know how 
many cattle to kill?” 
“Oh, the keeper’s got a kind of a sig- 
nal he calls him by. I never give much 


heed to it myself, but it’s some o’ theni 
queer outlandish words. I don’t jestly 
remember the creatur’s name, either. 
Yes, 1 do. Law, yes! The cheewhang, 
that’s what it is! The cheewhang! Was 
you ever in a storm at sea?” 

““No, not what you sailors would call a 
storm. I’ve been out in a capful of wind ; 
that’s what you say, isn’t it?”’ 

“T guess that’s pretty nigh. Well, 
you'd ought to see it. Waves mountains 
high, all froth on top! An’ then there’s 
birds, great birds with white wings, 
swoopin’ round an’ hollerin’ like all pos- 
sessed. Jest like a woman screamin’. 
Scairt to death they be — or mebbe they 
like it! An’ ye don’t know which is sky an’ 
which sea. But if you’ve got a good 
tight taut vessel, O how she rides! it’s 
like bein’ on top of an elephant that flies 
like a hawk!” 

His blue eyes gleamed as a blade 
glances in the sun. They sought the pine 
woods with such fierceness of longing, as 
if the waving tops were indeed the sea, 
and he an exile. 

“What was your worst, your nearest 
hairbreadth ’scape?”’ I asked, with the 
veneration of one to whom great waters 
are marvellous, and they who conquer 
them among the kings of story. 

“Did you ever hear of a man’s fallin’ 
off the top-mast at dead of night an’ bein’ 
picked up the next arternoon about four 
o’clock, eight bells?” 

He asked it defiantly, his tone chal- 
lenged contradiction. 

“No! tell me about it.” 

“It was the blackest night that ever 
fell. Still, *twas moderatin’. That was 
the only decent thing about it. This 
man was sent up into the riggin’, an’ he 
found ’twas all of a glare of ice. I s’pose 
a landsman would ha’ said he hadn’t 
ought to gone — ought to been in his 
bed,”” he interpolated, with a short, 
scornful laugh. “‘ But a sailor has to do 
what’s set afore him. Well, the vessel 
give an awful pitch, an’ somehow or 
nuther — I never jestly knew how — he 
let go his holt, an’ down he went. Well 
the vessel was goin’ twenty knots an 
hour — know how much a knot is?” 

“No,” said I humbly. “Tell me, 
please.” 
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** Was goin’ twenty knots an hour, an’ 
you'd a thought ’twould ha’ been all over 
with him. But he fell right ahead o’ the 
ship. D’ye see? An’ fust he knew, 
when he come up out o’ the water, her 
figgerhead struck him — ’twas a mermaid, 
if I recollect rightly—an’ he ketched 
holt, an’ drawed himself up.” 

“ How strange! how almost impossi- 
ble! What could he hold by?” 

“Well, ye see, in them days they used 
to build a ship with long iron spikes 
stickin’ out all over her, like a hog’s 
brustles on a brush; so if anybody fell 
over they could ketch holt, an’ hang on, 
wherever they happened to be. Now 
there was a whole row o’ spikes on that 
figgerhead, an’ that sailor he hil on to 
one an’ sort o’ sod down on another, an’ 
there he stuck till he could ketch the 
cap’n’s eye. But ’twan’t till ‘long in 
the arternoon that they lowered some- 
body down to scrape the barnacles off 
the figgerhead, an’ then the cap’n found 
out somebody was there. My! wa’n’t he 
done up! But he eat plum-duff for sup- 
per. The cap’n ordered it for him 
special, an’ served out grog all round to 
celebrate.”’ 

“ You were the man?”’ 

“T don’t name no names,” he said, 
with a rare modesty ; “ but if the man’s 
alive and well to-day, I guess he’d tell 
the story pretty much as I do.” 

“And what is plum-duff? A kind of 
boiled pudding? ” 

“Well,” said he cautiously, “ I never 
made any myself; but you put in cinna- 
mon an’ nutmeg an’ a little clove, an’ 
see it’s cooked through. I tell you it 
tastes master good when you're settin’ 
round arter your watch, in clear, calm 
weather, an’ Davy Jones has got fish to 
fry somers else.” 

Here I knew was a conserver of old- 
time legend and belief. Would it be 
strange if he had seen a mermaid at her 
glass, or caught the gleam of a trident 
through some foaming wave ? 

“Tell me about the sea-serpent!” | 
ventured. 

His eyes softened into a look of even 
solemn mystery. 

“The great sea-snake!”’ he said, ina 
low tone. ‘“ Now I wonder what put it 
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into your head to ask that! There’s 
mighty few men have come across it an’ 
lived to tellthe tale. Mighty few! You 
see, he lives down at the bottom there, 
miles an’ miles below. Lord knows what 
he lives on! Not plum-duff, —I’ll war- 
rant that! But there he is, all twisted 
round and round in some holler. Why, 
you know there’s up and downs there, 
hills and valleys, jest as there is above 
ground! An’ he don’t rise oftener’n once 
in fifty year, or mebbe less. But some 
day a ship goes down plank into the 
middle of him, or somethin’ blows up 
underneath an’ sends him kitin’. An’ 
then you see him. An’ some say it’s a 
sign o’ death an’ judgment; but I dunno 
—Idunno! It’s my belief we’ve got to 
live out our ’p’inted time.” 

“ But when did you see him?”’ 

“It was ’way back in ’43,” he began, 
dreamily, — and I felt that now at last I 
was no longer visible to his bodily eye. 
“Says the cap’n to me, ‘ Mr. ‘Townsend,’ 
says he, ‘you’ve got good eyes. Ain’t 
that a waterspout over there on the ’rizon ?’ 
I put up my hand so, an’ made a_holler 
for my eye, an’ looked. ‘No,’ says I, ‘it 
ain’t that, but it looks to me like a tidal 
wave, an’ it’s comin’ right on.’ I guess 
you never see jest sech a man as that 
cap’n. He wa’n’t afraid 0’ God nor the 
devil, an’ he clapped on all sail an’ steered 
that way. An’ if you'll believe it, what 
we made out arter we got nigh enough 
was a whale —I ventur’ to say he was 
half a mile long—an’ the sea-serpent ; 
and them two were fightin.’ Well, I can’t 
jestly tell how it looked. The whale he’d 
charge at the serpent like an old ram, an’ 
the serpent he tried to coil round him ; 
but the whale was so slippery with oil, he 
couldn’t stick when he got coiled. But 
he kep’ a strikin’ out at the whale, an’ 
the sea was bright red, for the blood 
poured like rai. The snake he see us 
fust — I’ve often thought them creatur’s 
had eyes in the back o’ their head —an’ 
drawed off; an’ then he dove right down 
under the ship, an’ that was the last view 
we had o’ him. I don’t rightly know 
how long he was, but he was nigh on to 
five minutes gettin’ all his len’th down 
an’ the tail stayed thrashin’ the water, 
arter that.” 
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“And the whale?” I asked, in sad 
credulity. Was there another such pur- 
veyor of yarns in whom I could have be- 
lieved? I thought not. Yet absolute 
conviction lay in the sincerity of those 
blue eyes and the sweetness of the kindly 
mouth. Fora moment he chewed an in- 
tangible cud, and then again he took up 
the story. 

“The whale, he hung round for more’n 
ten minutes. He didn’t rightly know 
what to do with himself, an’ he couldn’t 
make out why the snake backed down. 
Whales ain’t got much gumption. You 
know what hins be compared with other 
birds. Well,a whale’s a hin among rep- 
tiles. Mebbe a boat’ll be goin’ along 
stiddy, givin’ trouble to nobody, an’ fust 
you know there’ll be a whale swimmin’ 
right acrost her bows, jest as a hin makes 
up her mind to cross the road the minute 
a wagon heaves in sight. Sometimes they 
git run into, an’ sometimes they don’t. 
Well, that whale hung round nigh onto 
ten minutes, till we got out the boats an’ 
pulled arter him. We hitched a rope 
round him, and towed him behind the 
ship for up’ards of a week, feedin’ him on 
orts. An’ then we put a couple of shots 
into him. We got seven hundred barrels 
of oil out o’ that one haul.” 

“ You didn’t harpoon him?” 

“Couldn’t! Hadn’t no harpoon on 
board. You see we was jest comin’ home 
from Siam with a cargo o’ parrots. That’s 
a handsome sight as ever you see, a parrot 
ship! When you're takin’ ’em on sech a 
long v’y’ge you jest bring ’em up, fair 
days, an’ hitch ’em to the riggin’; an’ 
there they set, all green and gold and 
purple, ketchin’ flies, an’ talkin’ all lan- 
guages to once.” 

“ And if it storms ?” 

“Oh, it don’t storm none to speak of, 
in them waters. But wken it does, why, 
you jest put ’em into .ueir cOops down 
below. My, ain’t they seasick when they 
come aboard! I’ve al’ays said, an’ I'll 
stick to it, a parrot’s the nighest a human 
you can get. I take it his inside riggin’ 


is, too, or he couldn’t talk so nat’ral.”’ 

‘« How about monkeys?” 

“Well, I don’t take much stock in 
But they’ve got their 
Why, most any day down in Cen- 


monkeys myself. 
uses. 
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tral Ameriky you can see Injuns crossin’ 
on a bridge of ’em from one side of a 
river to the other. Hangin’ bridge, you 
know! Didn’t you use to have a pictur’ 
of a hangin’ bridge in your g’ography? 
Well, I did in mine ; but I little thought, 
in them days, I should see a bridge all 
complete, made out o’ monkeys holdin’ 
on to one another’s tails to make a kind 
of achain. They hate to do it, but the 
Injuns pay em artewards in nuts.” 

So the talk went on in a jewelled yet 
shadowy pageant. I do not think we 
touched on 

“ antres vast and deserts idle, 
. . the cannibals that each other eat, 
The anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders; ”’ 

but that was only because time was a 
niggard, and the sun would not loiter, 
not that knowledge on the one side and 
desire on the other had flagged or failed. 
I regret now that I did not ask him, this 
all-knowing one, if he had hobnobbed 
with Sir Francis Drake, or had received 
the freedom of Manoa, the Golden City, 
before yet the greed of man had cast its 
lustful glance that way. For, knowing 
how often experience transcends belief, 
I refuse to doubt what enthusiasm sets 
before me. The place was exceeding 
still, fit refuge for the forgotten dead ; 
and with the lengthening shadows even 
a deeper silence settled upon it, in token 
of a deeper peace. The moment was 
near when, as at a definite turning of the 
tide of life, the sun withdraws and shad- 
ows lie softly brooding. The very serenity 
was insistent; it recalled me to the need 
of action as silence wakens after sound. 

“ My train!’’ I cried. “It is almost 
time. I must not lose it.” 

He too awoke with a start from the 
dream of his remembering. 

“Bless you! how time flies when 
there’s good company!” he said, with a 
whimsical and kindly glance. “I dunno 
when I’ve spent such a sociable arter- 
noon. If ever you come this way ag’in 
— well, I don’t s’pose you ever will!” 

I did not suppose so either; but for 
the sake of riveting again the link or 
thorough understanding between us, I 
fervently hoped I should. I held out my 
hand. 
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“Tell me your name,” I said. 

“Townsend,” he replied, smiling into 
my eyes. 

‘Captain Townsend ?”’ 

“That’s what they call me,” he an- 
swered, straightening a little with evident 
pride. ‘ Cap’n Ben.” 

I sped down the blossomy slope, so 
soon to be freshened by the dews of 
night, and where empty clover-cups stood 
ready to be refilled, under cover of 
darkness, for the tippling of the honey- 
hunting bee. ‘Through the street below 
came Father Time, wheeling his barrow, 
but without his clock. 

“So you didn’t get it mended!” I 
called in passing. 

“ Hey?” he began. It seemed to be 
his usual form of apostrophe. “No; 
Bill, he talked me out on’t. Said he’d 
got to reg’late it. I sha’n’t see that clock 
ag’in for a month o’ Sundays. An’ so I 
told him. She’//be in an awful stew ; but 
ye can’t do no more’n ye can, an’ Bill’s 
a smart workman, on’y git him at it. 
Didn’t I see you settin’ up on that bench 
there ‘long o’ Cap’n Ben?” 

“Yes. When did he take his last 
voyage?” 

The old man set down his wheel- 
barrow, and gave a snort of extreme 
emotion. The moments were going, but 
I was forced to linger. 

“V’y’ge!” he repeated with a scorn 
which I at once translated as not for 
Cap’n Ben, but for me. ‘“ He never set 
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foot on a boat, an’ never put his eyes on 
the sea but once in his life. He’s my 
age, though he don’t look it, an’ I know 
him, egg an’ bird. He was al’ays pos- 
sessed to run away an’ go to sea; an’ 
when he was fifteen he done it. But his 
mother had a kind of a stroke the day 
arter he went, an’ his father put arter 
Ben an’ brought him back jest as the 
vessel was goin’ to sail. And then his 
father died, an’ his mother was a para- 
letic, an’ his two sisters growed kind o’ 
pindlin’ an’ they’d cry an’ take on every 
time Ben mentioned salt water. I ventur’ 
he never stayed out so late arter supper 
as he is to-night. I guess you must ha’ 
kind o’ bewitched him! Well, as I was 
sayin’, his mother’s dead now, an’ one 
sister ; but Mary —that’s t’other one — 
she’s alive, an’ I’ll be beat if she ain’t 
bed-rid, too! Sohe tinkers for the folks 
round here, an’ does the housework. 
He’s a master hand for clearin’ up. 
But somehow or nuther it’s beat into 
him he’s been to sea, an’ what he 
hain’t read out o’ books he makes up, 
as fast as he can speak. We begun to 
call him Cap’n Ben ’long about fifty year 
ago; an’ now there ain’t many left but 
what thinks the name belongs to him. 
Well, I dunno as he’s to blame for goin’ 
on so. He don’t mean no harm, an’ it’s 
real to him. Look here, you, ain’t that 
your train? You'll have to clip it! 
Scooch down under that fence, an’ run, 
an’ |’ll holler to ’em to hold on!” 
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BIRTH IN THE CITY AND THE STATE. 


By Raymond L. Bridgman. 


* EACE hath her victories no less 
p than war;” but they cost some- 
thing, and if they are not won the 
public good suffers, as it does after the 
defeat of the nation’s army in battle. 
The infamous corruption which has been 
exposed in New York, the scathing 
charges which have been made by the 
Municipal League of Boston against the 
Boston city government, and the exist- 
ence of legislative incompetence and dis- 
honor in city, state and nation are only 
the inevitable outcome of conditions 
which have a chronic existence and 
which will be as potent in the future as 
they have been in the past unless some- 
thing is done to prevent them more than 
to punish the criminals. The causes of 
municipal corruption and of legislative 
incompetence and dishonesty are not in- 
herent in our system of government above 
other systems. ‘They can be removed 
under our present system. The fault is 
in the people themselves. If the laws 
were changed in order to prevent the re- 
currence of these evils, while the people do 
not change their attitude toward political 
affairs, the laws might as well not have been 
changed at all. But if the people reform 
their own practices, as is imperative if 
there is to be any improvement in our 
municipal and state governments, whether 
under the present or other system, then 
the main part of the task will be accom- 
plished. The fault is not in the present 
laws so much as in the attitude of the 
people toward public office and the pur- 
suit of other concerns than the public 
good. 

Let us consider some broad facts 
which sustain this position. The first 
essential one is that when the law-abiding 
people of the community are determined 
to have clean government they do have 
it. When the public spirit is aroused, 
when the men of leadership, honesty and 
ability take the bits in their teeth and 
say, by their concert of action and their 
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energy and persistency in effort, “This 
thing must stop,” it does stop. If it did 
not, then our republic had better be 
abolished and a despot set up to reign 
over us. But the overthrow of the Tweed 
ring in New York, followed, after a more 
scandalous and widespread prevalence 
of corruption, by the recent significant 
overthrow of Tammany, proves that when 
the leaders of the business, social and in- 
tellectual realms put their wills to it, they 
can lead in the realm of politics as com- 
petently. This is the first essential fact to 
be set down, —that if any community in 
our country wants good government it 
can have it. It follows that, if they do 
not have it, the blame is the people’s 
own, and the consequences which they 
are forced to pay in the form of having 
criminals for judges, policemen and ad- 
ministrative officials in general are fully 
deserved ; they can ask no sympathy nor 
expect outside interference. 

The next essential fact is that the ele- 
ment in the cities and states which is best 
able to rule and which, in the moral condi- 
tion of the people, is under obligation to 
tule, does not rule, but abdicates its high 
duty and wilfully and deliberately abandons 
the government to the ignorant or inex- 
perienced and dishonest classes. 

By the Massachusetts census of 1885, 
which is the latest state census with the 
statistics available, there were 442,616 
voters in the state, but the vote for gov- 
ernor in that year was only 209,668, while 
in the following presidential election of 
1888 the total vote for all parties was only 
344,243, Or Over 100,000 short of the 
number of voters in that year. Accord- 
ing to the Massachusetts census for 1885, 
the number of polls was 29.24 per cent 
of the population, the voters were 22.79 
percent of the population, and the voters 
were 77.93 per cent of the polls. But 
according to the figures for 1890 the 
registered vote was only 17+ per cent of 
the total population. The vote cast was 
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only 12.7 per cent of the total popula- 
tion, and only 75— per cent of the regis- 
tered vote. The vote cast in 1894 for 
governor was between 13 and 14 per cent 
of the population, estimating the in- 
crease of people from 1890 to 1894 by 
the increase from 1885 to 1890. Accord- 
ing to the statistics for Boston at the last 
election, only about two thirds of the poll- 
taxpayers registered their votes, over 
50,000 not being on the list. Making 
allowance for those who were not entitled 
to vote, still there must have been many 
thousands who might have voted if they 
had chosen. 

These figures relate to the general. in- 
difference on the part of the people as a 
whole. But there are other pertinent 
facts which cannot be reduced to statistics 
and can be given only as matters of 
observation. It is not too much to charge 
the most active business men of our cities 
with a general neglect of political duty, 
except on election day, and too frequently 
even then. They may give the necessary 
hour once a year for casting their vote ; 
they may attend some political meetings ; 
they may make some contributions to the 
fund of their state committee. But these 
matters occupy little time. If the duty 
of a good citizen consists in these acts 
alone, it is quickly discharged and with 
little thought and no material sacrifice on 
the part of the citizens. They cast their 
votes, or give their money, and then seem 
to suppose that they have done all which 
a good citizen can possibly be asked to do. 
But the serious fact is that the city or the 
state has the right to the thought, the 
careful consideration and the service of 
its best citizens. These duesare not paid. 
Because they are not, because the honest 
and able men. suffer the dishonest and 
the incompetent to hold the public offices, 
from which they might easily be kept at 
the outset, the present evils of corrupt 
and ignorant administration have grown 
up. Unfortunately for this discussion, no 
exact comparison of facts is possible. No 
two persons would agree as to who were 
the leading citizens. But yet there can 
be no question of the truth that the lead- 
ing citizens are not members of the com- 
mon councils of our cities, nor, with few 
exceptions, of the boards of aldermen. 
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Certainly it is true that the cities, taking 
Massachusetts cities as examples, do not 
send to the state legislatures their men of 
ripest experience in affairs and of the 
soundest and most approved judgment in 
business and political concerns. It may 
be ungenerous to discriminate against the 
public servants who are at present in these 
honorable bodies, but this at least is true, 
that whenever there is published in the 
daily papers a list of the prominent citi- 
zens of Boston who are lending their 
names and money to some good cause, 
whether relief of the Johnstown sufferers, 
or atestimonial to a deceased distinguished 
bishop, or a reception to some much- 
heralded visitor from abroad, the names 
which represent the brains, capacity, pub- 
lic spirit or commercial character of Bos- 
ton do not include, except as they are 
few and far between, the present members 
of either branch of the city government 
or either branch of the state legislature. 
Very likely a considerable proportion of 
these citizens have been in public life 
some time, but it was when they were 
younger, when they were ambitious, when 
they were climbing the ladder of fortune 
or fame to find that place which Webster 
told them of long ago, where there was 
plenty of room. But, having served their 
term, not for the public good, but for 
their personal advantage, they acknowl- 
edge no call of duty, it would seem, com- 
pelling them to give something of value 
to the public, instead of fastening them- 
selves upon the public for their private 
gain. ‘They leave the public offices to 
other men, young as they once were, men 
“on the make”’ financially or politically, 
as they once were (not necessarily in a 
corrupt, but only in a selfish sense), men 
who will scorn to serve the public further 
when they have acquired some experience 
which qualifies them to render better ser- 
vice than ever, men who will use for their 
gain hereafter the honor which they have 
received from the public. 

It is perfectly true that the greatest of 
our modern problems of government is 
the government of our large cities. If 
our system threatens to break down any- 
where it is at the point of city administra- 
tion. The cities govern the country. 
New York city controls the politics of 
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New York state, and it is the Empire 
state which is the most important single 
factor in our national politics. Massa- 
chusetts cities dominate the country 
towns as far as relates to state politics or 
legislation. ‘The members from the rural 
districts cut a comparatively small figure 
under the gilded dome. It is in our 
cities where the stress of our government 
comes, and it is upon the leaders of 
thought and business in the cities that 
the obligation lies, more than upon any 
other class in the state, to see to it that 
the criminals no longer govern the decent 
people, as they have done in New York. 
It is to the shame of the criminals that 
they are such,—and that is shameful 
enough ; but it is the shame of the hon- 
est and able people that they submit to 
be governed by criminals, — and that is 
still more shameful. Instead of denoun- 
cing the criminals who govern our cities, 
the decent citizens ought first to put the 
criminals out of office, and then upbraid 
themselves and repent in sackcloth and 
ashes. 

It has been the privilege of the writer 
to observe the Massachusetts legislature 
for many years, and the evils set forth 
have been clearly evident there. ‘To the 
general truth regarding the house of rep- 
resentatives there are some exceptions, 
but only few comparatively, and the case 
can be fairly treated without considering 
the exceptions. As a broad truth, the 
members from the cities, especially from 
Boston, have not been in late years the 
leading citizens, the men who represent 
intheir own persons what is ablest, most 
honest and most public-spirited in the 
city. This can be easily demonstrated 
without being too personal and without 
pulling down any man from his proper 
relative position in the community. Let 
the inquirer take the Manual for the Gen- 
eral Court, as the writer has done, for the 
last fifteen years and scan the names 
from Boston in the senate and house of 
representatives. Not only is the point 
here contended for abundantly shown in 
the light of the fact; but, what is also of 
vital importance in this connection, it ap- 
pears that the character of the delega- 
tion from Boston has greatly and sadly 
deteriorated within the last fifteen years, 
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that the deteriorating process is still go- 
ing on, and that the condition of the city 
delegation will soon be materially worse 
than it is now, if there is not an instant 
reversal of the present tendency. 

Out of the first hundred citizens of 
Boston in business and administrative 
ability, a moderate proportion ought, at 
least, to be in the public service in the 
common council, in the board of alder- 
men, in the state senate and in the 
house of representatives. Opinions would 
differ as to who should be included in 
such a group. A charitable judgment 
may well be exercised in this criticism 
of the people of Boston for their neg- 
lect of their political duties. Certainly 
there are some members, beginning with 
the year 1880, who would not be in- 
cluded by any one in the best one hun- 
dred of the city for high standing and 
conspicuous administrative ability, but 
who were able business men and honest 
and competent legislators. Judging the 
Boston delegation by this standard, and 
including professional men, lawyers and 
physicians among the business class, 
there were in the Boston delegation for 
that year from twenty to twenty-five men 
who might well be included among the 
desirable men to have in legislative life. 
In 1881 and 1882 the proportion was 
fully as great, perhaps slightly greater. 
In 1883 and 1884 it was material, though 
smaller. In 1885 there were some ex- 
cellent names, yet the mantle of charity 
cannot be made broad enough honestly 
to include as large a proportion as in the 
years before. The decline appears dis- 
tinctly in numbers in that year. Since 
then it has been rapidly progressing. 
The manifest danger of personalities and 
the room for difference of judgment pre- 
vent saying how many such men are to 
be counted in the succeeding years; 
but it is safe to say that if the inquirer 
will read through the list and mark 
those who deservedly and by general 
consent would stand in the list of Bos- 
ton’s first hundred of administrative, 
representative men (or even four hun- 
dred, if any one chooses to regard that 
notorious and ridiculous number), he will 
find the total disappointingly and shame- 
fully small. 
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Now this refusal of the best men to 
stand for public office cannot be remedied 
by any reform in the caucus law, nor by 
the Australian system of voting, nor 
by proportional representation nor any 
other recently accomplished or now pro- 
posed change in our election methods. 
If these men would stand for office, 
there is no doubt that the manag- 
ing politicians would be overjoyed to 
strengthen their tickets by the use of their 
well-known and influential names. By so 
much would the prestige of the political 
manager be increased,— the manager 
who is working for the success of his 
party and not for his personal enrichment 
from the public purse. The mass of the 
voters would be rejoiced to vote for can- 
didates of whose honesty and ability they 
felt certain. For such men, at least, they 
would vote with confidence and without 
feeling, as some have felt at no far-back 
election, that either silence or apology 
was the only course to pursue regarding 
some men who were upon the party 
ticket with the indorsement of the party 
machine. Beyond question there is still 
so much virtue among the people that if 
one of these best citizens would stand for 
office the managers and the people would 
be so well pleased that a questionable 
candidate against him in his own party 
would have no chance of success in com- 
parison. 

Some of the proposed electoral re- 
forms have an objectional side and do 
not appeal to approval in that respect. 
The purpose of some of their supporters 
seems to be to make it impossible for the 
well-to-do to keep control of politics 
without coming into too close contact 
with the ragged and filthy voters against 
whom they have been compelled to brush 
in the past. This spirit is intolerable, 
whether or not the reform proposed has 
other merits which entitle it to adoption. 
Never ought it to be the object of a 
change in the election laws to relieve any 
voter of his duty, or to give him further 
advantage, if he is now on a perfect 
equality with every other voter in his 
ward. So far as any proposed legislation 
contains the seeds of class distinctions, it 
is to be opposed as hostile to the equality 
of all citizens before the law. 
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It is a common remark that these men 
of first-rate ability in business and ad- 
ministration have so much to do that they 
cannot give their time to the public. If 
any one of them is in such condition that 
his services are essential to the support 
of his family, so that he could not accept 
public office without bringing suffering 
upon his dear ones, then his excuse would 
be sufficient in time of peace and other 
men not being so situated. But any such 
excuse for a man of the class in question 
would be absurd. Then it becomes a 
question of how much the man is willing 
to sacrifice of his luxury and prospective 
gain of comforts which are not necessities 
in order to discharge his duty to the body 
politic which is doing continually for him 
more than he is for it. When the 
exigencies of war were upon the country, 
men whose presence was essential to their 
families adjusted their affairs, left their 
loved ones to the kindness of friends, 
went to the front, and there sacrificed not 
only time and labor and comfort but life 
for the republic. But it is only good 
government and eternal vigilance in peace 
which saves the city and nation from 
danger, or even war itself. How much 
better to keep the government at its best 
by a constant small sacrifice than to be 
obliged to give largely in times of threat- 
ened revolution to maintain it inviolate ! 
It is not unreasonable to demand of the 
ablest men in the community that they 
give of their thought and time for the 
good of the state. Under the present 
conditions of service the withdrawal from 
business would not be total. The repre- 
sentative who lives close by the seat of 
government is always convenient to his 
business. He can always keep his hand 
on the helm. He can give more of the 
work to his associates and subordinates 
for the few months that the state would 
require his experience and time for its 
service. At the close of his term he 
would resume control in full once more 
with the gratification of knowing that by 
his small sacrifice, comparatively, some 
incompetent man had been prevented 
from wasting the state’s resources and 
leading legislation in a wrong direction, 
that some dishonest man had been kept 
away from the public treasury, and that 
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he had earned the gratitude of his fellow 
citizens. When these men of first stand- 
ing wish to close their business life, it 
is possible to adjust affairs accordingly. 
When they face death in the midst of their 
labors, they can adapt their affairs to the 
dread necessity. How much more prac- 
ticable, then, is it for them to arrange 
their business so that they can hold public 
office for two or three years, to take it up 
again! No, the excuse for these men is 
not good. Their duty to the public is 
greater than to their private affairs. ‘Their 
service is due to the state, as truly in 
peace as in war, though the exigency may 
not be as great. 

The case against the best citizens (we 
call them best, not because they do the 
most for the good of the body politic, 
but because in their pursuit of business 
to the neglect of their public duties they 
have been successful, because they are 
otherwise of good character and because 
they are liberal with the means which 
they have gained) is stronger in connec- 
tion with the city government than in 
connection with the state legislature. In- 
deed, it would bea surprise to the public as 
well as to the man himself to suggest that 
such a one, naming a strong representa- 
tive of this class, should be a candidate 
for the common council. That board is 
left for the young men, for those who are 
ambitious to rise in politics or in their 
profession, to men who want the chance 
to use the body as a debating society to 
give themselves practice in oratory, to 
men who want the chance it offers for 
corrupt gain, to men who have small 
personal stake or responsibility in their 
official action, to men who want to use it 
as a stepping-stone to the legislature or 
higher political honor. The case is but 
little better regarding the board of alder- 
men. Now, itis a safe rule in the prefer- 
ment of men to public office, that if they 
seek the office for the honor, that is, if 
they are not of the character in themselves 
to earn and hold as high honor in private 
life as in public, then they ought not to 
be given the office; for then they are 
getting out of the public something for 
which they are unworthy and which is 
more than they can give in return. It is 
by electing to the office men who seek it 
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because they think it confers honor upon 
them, rather than by electing only those 
who from their high private character and 
ability bring honor to the office, that the 
office has become degraded in the public 
estimation. ‘This is natural and inevi- 
table. It is in consequence of this lamen- 
table error on the part of the public that 
so many have come to look upon politics 
as dirty business, with which no‘decent 
citizen should have any contact. The 
men who have already earned their honor 
from the public by their proved ability in 
administration and by their years of trial 
of honesty are the men to be insisted 
upon for candidates for the legislative 
branches of our city governments. With 
such men in office there would be no 
such scandals in New York as have shocked 
the world and have in a more quiet way 
been circulated regarding both branches 
of the Boston city government. It is a 
noble and public-spirited thing to belong 
to the Boston Municipal League, or to the 
similar leagues in the country. It proves 
devotion to the public good and it adver- 
tises to the world that the member is an 
active citizen in the pursuit of rascals in 
office. But if the members of the league 
would serve the public in a harder and 
humbler capacity as members of the 
common council and board of aldermen, 
there would be no need of the Municipal 
League. 

In the legislature, especially in recent 
years,there has been a noticeable scarcity 
of representative business men in the city 
delegations. The practice in the rural 
districts is different from that in the 
cities, and more of the best men are 
elected proportionally -from the country 
towns. But it is the cities, by their num- 
bers and by the great proportion of le- 
gislation which they continually demand, 
which dominate the legislature. It is the 
city delegations which are conspicuously 
weak in comparison with the ideal dele- 
gations which they might send ; and it is 
in the cities that a new baptism of unself- 
ish public spirit is imperative for the 
cause of good government. 

In conclusion, it is to be emphasized 
that the root of modern municipal cor- 
ruption is not to be cut off by legisla- 
tion. Reform, complete and permanent, 
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is possible under present laws. It can 
come only through voluntary and persist- 
ent effort on the part of the citizens of 
the individual city. No new laws can 
improve the situation unless the people 
reform themselves; and if the people 
only exercise their present power and 
discharge their present duty, new laws 
are not needed. A voluntary, thorough 
reconsecration to the public good is im- 
perative. This is the essential truth for 


the men to realize who have it in their 
power to accomplish a peaceful revolution. 
By the neglect of the so-called best citi- 
zens political offices have become de- 
By their 


graded and lacking in honor. 
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neglect large sums have been taken from 
the city treasuries. By their failure to 
attend to the public concerns, even in a 
selfish way, the atmosphere of City Hall 
has become loaded with foulness. By 
their pursuit of private gain to the 
neglect of their public relations, the 
criminal classes have gone far to make 
themselves the political rulers of the 
people. Personal reform in the solitude 
of the closet, followed by combination 
and concentrated action in public, will 
restore honest, competent government ; 
and by persistence in the righteous work 
triumph of the criminals over the law- 
abiding will be forever impossible. 
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By Ethelwyn Wetherald. 


Swayed by the eager, jostling, hasting throng, 


| ERE in the crowded city’s busy street, 


Where traffic’s voice grows harsher and more strong, 
I see within the stream of hurrying feet 
A company of trees in their retreat, 
Dew-bathed, dream-wrapped, and with a thrush’s song 
Imparadising all the place, along 
Whose paths I hear the pulse of Beauty beat. 


*Twas yesterday I walked beneath the trees ; 
To-day I tread the city’s stony ways ; 
And still the spell that o’er my spirit came 
Turns harshest sounds to shy bird ecstasies, 
Pours scent of pine through murky chimney haze, 
And gives each careworn face a woodland frame. 
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By Walter Gilman Page. 


NE of the noteworthy 
examples of French 
art which Boston is 
fortunate in possessing 
is the large picture in 
the Museum of Fine 
Arts painted by Henri 

Regnault, entitled “ Automédon.” The 
artistic merits of this brilliant work have 
been fully appreciated by critics and 
the public, though little is known of the 
gifted painter beyond the fact that he 
came to an untimely end as a defender 
of his country against the invading Prus- 
sians. Yet the simple story of his too 
brief career is most interesting, and one 
knowing it cannot help feeling the per- 
sonality of the artist mingling with the 
products of his talent and labor. 

Few young artists have left behind them 
such full and ample proofs both of genius 
and character, — the first through many 
works of the highest merit, the last 
through letters written to family and 
friends. These letters, almost constitut- 
ing a journal of Regnault’s life, were 
written with no arriére-pensée as regards 
publicity, but were simply just such epis- 
tles as any young man of high and noble 
impulses would write to those who stood 
nearest and dearest to him. Being of 
such an intimate character, they give an 
exact idea of his habits of thought and 
his artistic tendencies ; they picture him 
as he was. Reading them, we find him 
invariably enthusiastic when commencing 
a picture, discontented when it approached 
completion, always severe in his criticisms 
upon his own achievements, —for, in 
spite of his efforts and progress, he re- 
mained very far from his ideals. We are 
certain that his future would have been 
brilliant and that he was destined to high 
position at the head of contemporary 
French art. 

Henri Regnault was born in Paris, 
October 30, 1843. He was second son 
of M. Victor Regnault, a distinguished 
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member of the Academy of Sciences and 
for twenty-five years director of the 
Sévres Manufactory. Henri manifested 
artistic tastes at a very early age, and the 
Jardin des Plantes, then as now a favorite 
resort for the donnes and their charges, 
afforded him material for his first studies 
in drawing. He would spend his whole 
time while in the garden watching the 
animals, and when taken home devoted 
himself to making sketches, reproducing 
from memory the lions and tigers in a 
manner which showed an extraordinary 
spirit of observation and perseverance in 
a child of five years. It is worthy of re- 
mark that he refused, even at this age, to 
copy anything from the flat, trusting en- 
tirely to his memory in drawing what 
interested him. During his school and 
college life he showed such a predilection 
for drawing as to cause his father some 
disquietude ; for he wished his son to ac- 
quire a good education before he entered 
upon what was to be, without doubt, his 
chosen vocation in life, —and so it was 
arranged that art was not to interfere. 
Henri readily acquiesced in his father’s 
views, and kept in restraint his natural in- 
clinations until, graduating in 1859 with 
high honors, he was at liberty to follow 
his tastes and entered the studio of La- 
mothe, a pupil of Ingres, where he made 
rapid progress. 

In May, 1862, we find him competing 
for the Prix de Rome, and though he did 
not obtain the prize, the jury awarded 
him a medal. In 1864 he made his 
début at the Salon, with two half-length 
life-size portraits. Again in 1865 he 
competed for the Prix de Rome, with the 
same result as before. But his was a na- 
ture not easily discouraged. At this 
early period of his career began the 
change which comes at one time or an- 
other to every artist. 

French art as taught in the schools 
during this period was still under an 
influence which was distasteful in the 
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AUTOMEDON WITH THE HORSES OF ACHILLES. 


IN POSSESSION OF THE BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. 


extreme to the ardent individuality. Reg- 
nault’s artistic soul was torn between the 
school and his own inclination for truth, 
light and life ; in this he showed himself 
more a follower of Delacroix than a pupil 
of the Ecole des Beaux Arts. Writing to 
a friend, he expresses his feelings at this 
critical period as follows : — 

“Yes, I am endeavoring to make a 
place for myself in my profession ; but I] 
believe Iam ina state of great uncer- 
tainty. I have arrived at a point where 
entire worlds, hitherto concealed from 
view, appear before me, when the masses 
of cloud which covered the mountain tops 
are dissipated, and when the shadows of 
the abysses become luminous; it is a 
moment when one for a long time blind 
sees all at once prodigious vistas, and 


feels a sense of suffocation through a too 
vivifying and abundant air. This is my 
experience. I discover too many things 
at once, and my eyes have not become 
accustomed to so much light.” 

Once more we find him in the compe- 
tition for the Prix de Rome; and this 
time fortune favored him, though not 
without his passing many hours heavy 
with discouragement. At the beginning 
of the concours he worked with ardor, 
but soon becoming discontented with his 
composition and himself, he seemingly 
abandoned the contest. One evening 
toward the end of the competition he 
was spending an hour at the house of a 
friend, where he chanced to meet a young 
lady whose face seemed to make a deep 
impression upon him. He was observed 
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to make one or two hasty sketches, and 
the following day he set himself to 
work with renewed vigor, and in twelve 
days repainted the entire picture. He 
was elated over his success, and permitted 
it to be perceived with characteristic sim- 
plicity and frankness. “I am very happy, 
he writes, “at my good fortune.” “At 
last I am free to work for myself, to study 
at my ease, and to seek the level of the 
great masters. Not only has the jury 
awarded me the Prix by a unanimous 
vote, but, in addition, my reception at 
the Louvre, during the distribution of 
the prizes, wore the aspect of a triumph. 
I regretted very much that my father 
could not be present, as well as some of 
my dear friends, to whom so much suc- 
cess would have given more pleasure than 
to me, the object of applause.” 





Early in the following spring 
Regnault set out for Rome, and 
from this time he permits us to 
enter completely into his life, 
so full of detail are his letters. 
That faculty for observation, so 
apparent in his early childhood, 
had increased with years, and 
we share all his impressions, 
his appreciation of the masters, 
his labors and all the scenes 
where he was an interested 
observer. Arrived at his des- 
tination the middle of March, 
1867, while awaiting the arrival 
of his goods and chattels he 
employed his time in making 
acquaintance with the art treas- 
ures of Rome and in exploring 
the country on horseback. To 
his father he writes : — 

“You desire I should set 
myself to work. Such is my 
intention, only I wish it to be 
little by little. I have much 
to see, and I do not wish to 
follow the example of some of 
my fellow students, who upon 
their arrival in Rome shut 
themselves up in their studios, 
from whence they emerge in 
five years without knowing 
much more of their surround- 
ings than the Court of St. 
Peter’s or the Sistine Chapel. 
They might as well remain in Paris. 
The stay here cannot be instructive if it 
does not open up new vistas. If it is to 
be simply a change of studios, of what 
benefit is it?” 

Later on he gives a description of his 
manner of life. “I arise early, and as 
a general thing I begin with a promenade 
a@ cheval. After déjeuner I visit the 
galleries and churches, walking until 
dinner time, and at night I retire early. 
We take our meals together in a large 
dining-room, where are hung the portraits 
of all the penstonnaires, painters, sculptors, 
engravers, architects and musicians from 
the beginning of the century to the present 
time. The cooking is fair, and is decidedly 
better than one will find in the Roman 
restaurants. We dine at ‘Ave Maria,’ 
that is to say at twilight, when the first 
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star appears in the sky, and we lunch 
about eleven. I am _ surrounded with 
good fellows, who are very nice to me 
and very united among themselves, con- 
trary to what is said at Paris. We have 
at the academy one of the most delight- 
ful parks imaginable, and at present the 
air is balmy and full of perfume. We 
live in a beautiful palace, the envy of the 
French ambassador. ‘The director is 
charming to me, and every Sunday he 
receives the students, as well as French 
and foreign artists, who may wish to be 
presented to him. We 
have music, etc., and, in 
a word, our existence is 
all one could wish for. 
Our new architect, Bé 
nard, made his appear- 
ance last Thursday in a 
way contrary to all tradi- 
tions. Ordinarily the 
nouveaux come by 
carriage, and the stu- 
dents go as far as Storta, 
about fifteen miles from 
Rome, to meet them, 
when all hands breakfast 
and break bread togeth- 
er for the first time. 
Then some on_horse- 
back, others in carriages, 
escort the new arrivals 
to the academy, entering 
Rome by the Porte du 
Peuple and the Pincio, 
that they may gather 
some idea of one of the 
mosc beautiful parts of 
Rome. Thanks to the 
modern method of trav- 
elling, Bénard came by 
rail, which is contrary to 
custom. Then, as no 
one knew of his arrival, 
he escaped the usual 
‘gags.’ These consist generally in the 
display of the greatest poverty, either in 
the rooms, from which all the furniture 
has been removed for this purpose, or in 
the style of living. Dinner is served 
in the most disreputable dining-hall of 
the academy, with broken-down chairs 
and a disgusting-looking table, lighted by 
dirty candles placed in bottles. All eat 
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from broken plates with pewter forks, 
bent and nicked, and drink from cups 
with jagged edges, while servants are 
wretchedly clothed, their eyes all black 
and blue. The students dispute and 
quarrel during the dinner hour, that the 
new-comers may be persuaded that the 
most inveterate hatred exists among them ; 
they even come to blows. Then the new- 
comers are presented to the gardener, 
who masquerades as the director, while 
the real director is pointed out to them 
as the drunken carpenter of the academy. 
During the repast, one 
of the students, dis- 
guised as a monk, reads 
Italian in a very stupid 
fashion, etc., etc. This 
year nothing has taken 
place; traditions are 
giving way. C'est 
triste.” 

A visit to Liszt forms 
an important event in 
his life, and he gives a 
delightful portrait of the 
maestro. “The other 
day I carried to Liszt 
a morceau of Camille’s, 
and he received it, as 
well as the bearer, with 
charming cordiality. I 
was a bit afraid when 
ringing the bell, and, 
although accompanied 
by one of my friends 
who had already met 
Liszt, my heart beat as 
though I were about to 
visit some dentist. I 
began to stammer JZon- 
signor, Monsieur fl’ Ab- 
bé, Maestro, etc., but he 
put me at my ease by 
a reception so simple 
and a manner so be- 
nignant, that my fright left me, and I 
only saw in this sombre man, with his 
mass of hair, a warm and _ passionate 
artist, a devoted friend of Camille, of 
whom he spoke with sincere admiration. 
Then, with power and fantastic energy, 
he played some bits from his symphonies 
of ‘Dante’ and ‘St. Francis,’ and in- 
vited me to visit him on Fridays when- 
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ever I desired. I had thought him a 
poseur, but I have lost this idea, and 
came away with a lasting impression of 
his playing, his kindness and his beau- 
tiful head.” 

The first mention he makes of the 
«“ Automédon” occurs in a letter to his 
father, dated January 2, 1868. “TI shall 
paint this winter a nude figure, closely 
studied; Ido not know what name or 
what pose I shall give it, —I am seeking 
for this at the present moment. Since 
these gentlemen desire a bit of technique, 
I shall endeavor to satisfy them.” 


The requirements of the Prix de Rome 
called for a single nude figure as the first 
envot, and though Regnault desired to 
paint a“ Judith and Holophernes,” the 
director persuaded him to use this subject 
for his second year,—and the advice 
was followed, though very reluctantly. 
In his next letter he has found his subject. 
“T shall paint a single figure this time, a 
young Greek, Automédon for instance, 
leading from the pastures which border 
the Scamander the divine: horses of 
Achilles, horses with golden manes fall- 
ing to the ground. I have found a pose 
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for my young man, in which 
Lagraine [his model] is ad- 
mirable. He is between the 
two horses and running 
toward the spectator, each 
hand restraining a_ horse. 
The animals present them- 
selves almost front view: one 
rears and the other throws his 
head to one side, each en- 
deavoring to free himself 
from the restraining hand. 
I believe I have found a 
happy arrangement, both as 
to mass and line. The young 
man is a superb bit to paint, 
and the horses are very inter- 
esting. It is necessary to im- 
part to them an extraordinary 
animation, something of the 
dash and ferocity of their 
master Achilles. If I did 
not fear delaying this letter, 
I would make you a little 
sketch. I have ordered my 
canvas, and the size will be 
considerable ; in spite of this, 
it will take less time than 
my ‘Holophernes.’ . . . Ani- 
mals are more quickly 
painted than men. I see 
my end quite clearly, and I 
have already made several studies for my 
picture. I believe I possess (in my head 
of course) the nature of the horse I wish 
to paint ; and as to the nude, I have only 
to copy it. My model gives me admi- 
rable bits.” 

In adding the horses, Regnault did not 
follow exactly the requirements, which de- 
manded a study from the nude, nothing 
more and nothing less; “ but,” he writes, 
“the director does not know that this 
nude figure will be between two horses 
the size of life. No doubt the council 
will still complain; but I shall usurp 
the right to represent mastodons if I 
see fit. All that remains is to execute 
a fine bit of painting ; beyond that, senti- 
ment and interest in the subject count 
for little.”’ 

From the above it may be seen that 
Regnault did not consider his picture in 
any other light than that of a “study” 
which called for no particular intelligence 
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in either artist or spectator. The envozs 
were exhibited in Rome before send- 
ing them to Paris, and the ‘ Automé- 
don,’”’ though not finished, took its place 
with the others. Regnault described an 
accident which befell his picture while 
removing it from the studio. “My poor 
canvas experienced a terrible fall from 
the roof of the studio. As it was too 
fresh to roll up, and also the window of 
the studio not being large enough to per- 
mit the exit of the canvas on the stretch- 
ers, I was obliged to take them off and 
nail two pieces of wood at the top and 
bottom of the picture, which allowed the 
canvas to twist a little, by which means 
it was passed through the window and 
lowered to the ground by a rope. But 
the wind blew, and Roman nails are de- 
testable; perhaps the two men placed 
below to guard the canvas from rolling 
pulled too hard as it reached them; in 
short, the nails which held the canvas to 
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the upper stretcher 
were torn out, and 
the poor canvas fell, 
turning and twisting. 
The figure was fresh- 
ly painted. I will let 
you judge what it 
must have looked like 
after this mishap. I 
repaired as well as 
I could the most 
noticeable scars; but 
truly, in the state it 
was in, it was dis- 
couraging, and at the 
moment I would have 
preferred a hundred 
times to have seen it 
completely and irrep- 


arably torn. My 
picture is not what I 
would wish; _ never- 
theless I trust good 
qualities may be 
found in it.” : 
The last mention 7 
Regnault makes of : 
the “ Automédon”’ is , 
in a letter to a friend ; 
written before his de- : 
parture for Spain, . 
and in this he gives ; 
a complete descrip- 
tion of the picture. : 
“You are fright- 
ened at the antique 
subject of my envot . 
for this year; but 
reassure yourself, — - 
I have translated 
Greek in my own : 
way. It is a free ; 
translation. Auto- y 
médon will be all P 


that you could wish 
for, and I have sought P 








in my horses, not the . 
mane of the Thessa- 
. . tk 
lian horse, but what is 
noblest and most ter- . 
rifying in a horse, that he 
with which the his- - 
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the horse foreseeing the death of his 
master Achilles. ‘The sky is stormy, 
and a leaden-colored sea begins to 
roll heavily, although the surface ap- 
pears calm. On the horizon a rocky 
and arid shore is illumed by the wan 
gleam of a dismal ray of sunlight. 
The horses, knowing that their master 
will drive them to the battle, which is 
to be his last and cost him his life, 
struggle to free themselves from the 
groom, who has come to lead them 
from pasture. One, a bay, rears like 
a huge sombre phantom outlined 
against the sky. I wished to give in 
this picture a presentment of some 
horrible event. But have I succeeded 
in what I desired? You are right; an 
artist should leave himself open to the 
different impressions which he feels in 
the presence of nature, and should 
neither reject nor despise half of these 
good sensations as not accepted by the 
school or the fashion of which he is 
apart. Yes, nature, the true, agitated 
and agitating, life or death, but the 
true death, without action, horrible and 
serene — here is what we must seek. 
After my fiery horses, my stormy skies, 
my dismal ocean, I desired to render 
the brilliance of a woman’s skin and 
the golden lights of the American 
hair. I have worked hard, searched 
well, but I have not found it yet. Who 
knows? It will come perhaps.” 

His exvot completed, Regnault set 
out for Madrid, and swiftly succumbed 
to the artistic fascinations of his new sur- 
roundings. Rome no longer occupied 
the chief place in his eager and enthu- 
siastic young life. Velasquez conquered 
him, as he has so many painters, old and 
young, and Regnault did not hesitate to 
pay court to the great Spaniard. “What 
apainter! Dio mio! He is the only 
painter, unless it be Titian or ‘Tinto- 
retto.” 

While at Madrid he made a copy of 
the “ Lances’’ by Velasquez, and received 
a commission to paint the portrait of 
General Prim, who was at that time the 
idol of the populace. Beside these two 
important enterprises, he produced a 
number of water colors and sketches in 
black and white. 

















A SPANISH MAN. 


From this time until the middle of 
September, 1870, when he returned in 
haste to Paris, having heard of the dan- 
ger which menaced the very capital of 
his native land, we find him pursuing his 
eager, passionate course, his soul in his 
art, his foot already upon the threshold of 
fame. As a Prix de Rome he was exempt 
from all military service, and no one 
would have blamed him if he had re- 
mained in Rome; but the same spirit 
which governed his artistic pursuits for- 
bade his remaining a witness to his coun- 
try’s peril. He enlisted as a private, re- 
fusing the offer of a commission in these 
words: ‘“ You have in me a good soldier, 
which is preferable toa mediocre officer.” 
The months of military service were full 
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of trials and hardships for the patriotic 
young artist, but through it all he main- 
tained an undaunted devotion to duty, 
which was so conspicuous a part of his 
character. 

On the nineteenth of January, 1871, 
the order was given to attack the Prus- 
sians who were intrenched behind the 
walls of Buzenval Park. One last su- 
preme and desperate effort was to be 
made ; the fall of Paris was to be as glo- 
rious as her resistance. All day the 
battle raged, and futile were the efforts of 
the French, who as night approached re- 
treated into the city. Among the miss- 
ing was Henri Regnault. His friends had 
noticed his delay in obeying the order 
for retreat ; they had called to him, and 
he had calmly repiied that he wanted 
to use up his last cartridges. Since 
then nothing had been seen of him. 
Two days elapsed before his body was 
recovered and brought to the city, where 
the funeral service was held at St. Augus- 
tine’s, attended by all Paris. A bouquet 


of white lilies on the coffin showed that to 
the loss of a patriot and artist was joined 
the loss of a lover. 

The press held but one opinion of the 
talent, the generous devotion and the 
glorious death of Regnault. Poets cele- 
brated the victim of the last hour of the 
last battle, — for Paris capitulated the 
day after the ineffectual charge on Bu- 
zenval ; and Coquelin, who was an inti- 
mate friend of Regnault’s, recited at the 
Théatre Francais some commemorative 
verses written by Manuel. . 

Within the court of the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts stands a beautiful monument, 
a memorial to the memory and the 
genius of one of its most brilliant 
scholars, while the Louvre contains his 
pictures. Few of his works, if any, 
besides the “ Automédon,” can be found 
outside of France, and our Boston Art 
Museum is especially fortunate in pos- 
sessing what will always be a notable 
canvas in any collection which the labor 
of years may form. 
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By Madison Cawein. 


That tells of one, a noble, who had sold 


[ote is a legend of an old Hartz tower 


Unto the fiend his soul ; who grew not old 
On this condition : that the demon’s power 
Cease every midnight for a single hour, 
And for that hour his body should lie cold, 
His limbs grow shrivelled, and his face unfold 
A ghastly death’s-head in the taper’s glower. 


So unto sin life gives his best. Her arts 
Make all his outward seeming beautiful 
Before the world ; but in his heart of hearts 
There waits an hour when her strength is null, 
When he doth feel the death through all his parts 
Strike, and his countenance become a skull. 
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}MONG the numerous 
educational _insti- 
tutions of New Eng- 
land there is none so 
unique and individual 
in its character as the 
Lowell Institute of 
Boston, a foundation 
which has existed for fifty-five years, 
with no ostentation, no written history, 
yet whose influences have been so far- 
reaching that it has taken rank as one 
of the noblest of American institutions, 
and is perhaps even better known among 
many circles in the Old World, through 
the men eminent in literature, science 
and art who have crossed the sea to give 
for it courses of lectures. It is so sub- 
stantially endowed as to be able at all 
times to command almost any man it 
may name as lecturer, and to remu- 
nerate him generously for the careful 
preparation which it always demands. 

To understand how the Lowell In- 
stitute came into being, one must look 
backward and learn something of the 
intellectual life of early New England. 
In the old days the rigorous Puritan 
conscience forbade all worldly amuse- 
ments; and the playhouse, above all, 
was absolutely prohibited. Courses of 
lectures on religious subjects, however, 
were encouraged as essential to the 
training of the young. ‘These lectures, 
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which in Massachusetts were nu- 
merous, became so long and burden- 
some, although after all they seem 
to have been the delight of the 
Boston people, that in 1639 the 
General Court took exception to 
the length of them and to the 


ill effects resulting from their fre- 
quency, whereby it was claimed that 
“poor people were greatly led to 
neglect their affairs, to the great 
hazard also of their health, owing 
to their long continuance into the 
night.” Boston expressed strong 
dislike at this legislative interference, 
“fearing that the precedent might en- 
thrall them to the civil power, and 
besides be a blemish upon them with 
their posterity, as though they needed to 
be regulated by the civil magistrate, and 
raise an ill-savor of their coldness, as if it 
were possible for the people of Boston to 
complain of too much preaching.’”’ The 
magistrates, fearing trouble, were content 
to apologize and abandon their scheme 
of shortening the lectures or diminishing 
their number, resting satisfied with a 
general understanding “that assemblies 
should break up in such season that 
people dwelling a mile or two off might 
be at home before late night-fall.”’ 








SHOWING PASSAGEWAY TO 
THE MARLBORO CHAPEL, 








JOHN LOWELL, JR., THE FOUNDER OF THE LOWELL INSTITUTE, 


FROM A PORTRAIT PAINTED IN EGYPT AT THE TIME OF THE EXECUTION OF THE WILL ENDOWING THE INSTITUTE. 
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THE LOWELL DRAWING-SCHOOL ROOM IN MARLBORO CHAPEL, 


FROM A SKETCH BY GEORGE H. HOLLINGSWORTH. 


With the British troops in the Revolu- 
tionary period came the first American 
theatrical performances, — given by the 
redcoats as simple matters of diversion in 
their rather stupid existence. The more 
worldly-minded of the colonists were to 
some extent affected by the curiosity, at 
least, which these plays awakened. 

Instruction by means of lectures had 
always been a favorite method among 
New Englanders, so much so that when 
theatrical plays were later attempted in 
Boston, during the autumn of 1792, it 
was found necessary to call them “ moral 
lectures’? in order to secure public in- 
terest. 

College professors taught their classes 
by means of lectures, and instruction in 
the professional schools of law, medicine 
and theology was also largely given in 
the same manner. These professors and 
the clergymen were called upon to deliver 
not a few such lectures for the benefit of 
the various communities, while the lawyer, 
if the town had one, was also expected to 
assist, and the village doctor, seldom a 
ready writer, now and then contributed 
a discourse of a practical if less preten- 
tious character. Almost any one, there- 
fore, possessed of an idea and the least 
facility in expression was quite certain of 
being asked to deliver himself of it in 


public, for a fee ranging from five to 
fifty dollars, according to the standing of 
the individual and the financial ability of 
the society employing him. A high city 
official, a gentleman with one lecture and 
that verbose and extravagant, boasted 
at the end of a season during this period, 
that “he had delivered his one lecture 
ninety times, and for ten dollars at each 
delivery.” Wendell Phillips at a later 
date delivered his famous lecture on “The 
Lost Arts” two thousand times, we are 
told. 

The mention of Phillips of course brings 
us to the time of the New England lyceum. 
Agencies were established to organize the 
required courses of lectures, and for a 
percentage to attend to all necessary de- 
tails. It was not “good form” in an 
influential family not to encourage some 
one or more of these lecture courses, 
and generally the tickets were readily 
sold at prices which insured pecuniary 
success. From 1825 to 1850 or later 
lectures may be said to have been epi- 
demic in New England. Various organ- 
izations, like the Mercantile Library Asso- 
ciation in Boston (composed of young 
merchants and clerks), the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, the 
Mechanics’ Institutes and others, provided 
courses of lectures to replenish their funds. 
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At times the people seemed to become 
satiated with the more serious discourses, 
and various novelties were introduced 
to sustain the public interest, like the 
interpolation of a concert or two or the 
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exhibition of a juggler. In some local- 
ities really solid work was attempted, 
like continuous courses on literary, histor- 
ical or scientific subjects. These, however, 
were usually but partially successful finan- 
cially, and it was difficult to obtain lec- 
turers of sufficient ability or public spirit 
to undertake such ventures. 

The prejudice against the theatre had 
not subsided, but was rather intensified. 
The theatre itself, as it was then con- 
ducted, was largely responsible for 
this. Boston’s first building especially 
appropriated to public amusements was 
Concert Hall, erected in 1756, at the 
head of Hanover Street. It was designed 
for concerts, dancing and other enter- 
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tainments, and was doubtless the place in 
which, for the most part, the British 
officers conducted their amusements 
while in possession of the town. A law 
of the province, passed in 1750, prohib- 
ited theatrical exhibitions 
under a severe penalty. 
This law was considered 
“unconstitutional, inexpedi- 
ent and absurd ;:’ and years 
later, in obedience to public 
wishes, the theatre in Fed- 
eral Street, at the corner of 
Franklin, was built and 
opened — in 1794. 

During the time when the 
English held Boston, the 
North End, in the vicinity 
of Copp’s Hill and North 
Square, was the court end 
of the town. But after the 
Revolution the neighbor- 
hood in which the theatre 
was built had become the 
residential centre of the 
wealth and refinement of 
Boston. Near here were the 
Federal Street Church (after- 
ward Dr. Channing’s) and 
Trinity Church on Summer 
Street, besides the only 
Roman Catholic Church in 
the city, and its bishop’s 
house, together with many 
handsome private resi- 
dences. 

In 1796 the Haymarket 
Theatre was built at the foot 
of the Common, near Avery Street. 
Later the Washington, Tremont, Lion 
and National Theatres and the Howard 
Athenzum, the latter on the site of Mill- 
er’s Tabernacle, a great barn-like struc- 
ture, occupied by the Millerites, who 
flourished in the early forties. These 
theatres were all constructed after the 
manner of the English theatres of that 
period —with “refreshment rooms” so 
called, which were in reality common grog- 
shops, contiguous to them or in easy access, 
with an entrance directly from the pit and 
the first row of boxes. Free admission 
was granted to women to the “ third row.” 
To make no mention, therefore, of the per- 
formances of the poor, degraded stage, 
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these places were in themselves suffi- 
ciently demoralizing to condemn them to 
the religious and respectable of the com- 
munity. ‘This religious element resolved 
“that the theatre must go, and go 
forever.” The Federal Street 
Theatre had already been 
taken by the Boston Acad- 
emy of Music; and under 
the direction of the presi- 
dent, Mr. Samuel A. Eliot 
(the father of President Eliot 
of Harvard University) 
changed into the Odeon. 
The National, or Warren, 
subsequently died of inani- 
tion. The Tremont Theatre 
building still remained. The 
Baptist denomination se- 
cured this, and made it over 
into Tremont Temple, ded- 
icating it in 1839, ‘* hence- 
forth to religious purposes,” 
while it was openly declared 
that “there was never to be 
another theatre in Boston.” 
These, then, were the con- 
ditions of the educational and 
amusement life of New Eng- 
land preceding the founda- 
tion of the Lowell Institute. 
People were yet desirous of 
intermingling instruction with 
their diversions, but much 
profitiess work was being 
done in the miscellaneous, 
desultory lecturing which, 
after the theatres were 
closed, seemed the only recreation 
left to the people. During the winter 
of 1837-38 twenty-six courses of lectures 
were delivered in Boston, not including 
those courses which consisted of less than 
eight lectures; and it is estimated that 
they were attended by about thirteen 
thousand persons. These facts  suffi- 
ciently show the importance and the popu- 
larity of the lectures at this time in the 
neighborhood of Boston, and the ques- 
tions of reform and improvement involved. 
In two points this lecture system was 
evidently defective. First, the means of 
the organizations under which the lectures 
were given were usually too meagre to 
induce men of talent and broad culture 


to undertake the preparation of thorough 
and systematic courses; therefore the 
work was almost wholly miscellaneous, 
and no thorough series upon any particu- 
lar branch of knowledge could be per- 
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manently sustained under such financial 
conditions. Secondly, it was evident 
that the system contained no principle 
for a steady improvement in the nature 
of the instruction it could furnish, unless 
it could raise the standard of the literary 
character of its work. 

Mr. John Lowell, Jr., whose public 
spirit, farsightedness and generosity, al- 
ways exercised with the modesty of which 
the Lowell Institute is but typical, was 
the individual who solved for New Eng- 
land the problem of the higher lecture 
for the average citizen — which in reality 
closely resembles what the leading col- 
leges and universities are now estab- 
lishing in what is known as university 
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extension. This plan of Mr. Lowell’s 
was in harmony with the New England 
lecture system, yet went beyond it by 
making its work systematic and thorough. 
The confiding of the whole management 
of the institute, financial and intellectual, 
to one individual is its most marked 
peculiarity, distinguishing it from all 
other similar endowments. In his will 
Mr. Lowell thus prescribes : — 


“TI do hereby constitute and appoint the trus- 
tees of the Boston Athenzeum for the time being 
to be visitors of the said trust fund, with power 
to require accounts of the administration thereof 
and to compel the appropriation thereof to the 
use aforesaid, but without any power or author- 
ity to prescribe or direct by whom the said lectures 
shall be given, nor the subjects thereof; consider- 
ing it best to leave that high personal responsi- 
bility upon the trustee or trustees of the fund for 
the time being. 

“Each trustee shall appoint his successor, 
within a week after his accession to the office, in 
order that no failure of a regular nomination may 
take place. 

“In selecting a successor the trustee shall 
always choose in preference to all others some 
male descendant of my grandfather, John Lowell, 
provided there be one who is competent to hold 
the office of trustee, and of the name of Lowell.” 


Mr. Lowell came of a distinguished New 
England family. His great-grandfather 


was a clergyman of Newburyport. His 
grandfather, John Lowell, was appointed 
by Washington a judge of the District 
Court of the United States, and later 
chief justice of the Circuit Court. Of the 
three sons of Judge Lowell, the eldest, 
John, was an eminent lawyer and writer 
upon political and agricultural subjects. 
His only son was John Amory Lowell. 
The second, Francis Cabot Lowell, the 
father of the founder of the institute, was 
a merchant, who during the war of 1812 
conceived the idea of manufacturing in 
this country the cotton goods which he 
had been wont to import from India, and 
by reinventing the power-loom did more 
than any one else to establish that industry 
in America. The youngest, the Rev. 
Charles Lowell, was the eminent Boston 
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minister, the father of several distinguished 
children, the youngest of whom was James 
Russell Lowell. 

John Lowell, Jr., like his father, was a 
successful merchant. Early bereft of wife 
and children, he passed the few remain- 
ing years of his life in travel, and died in 
Bombay, March 4, 1836. He was only 
thirty-four years of age when he made 
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his will giving half of his property to the 
support of public lectures for the benefit 
of his fellowcitizens. The sum bequeathed 
by Mr. Lowell, with its accumulations, 
amounted at the time of the opening of 
the lectures to nearly two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. The trustee ap- 
pointed by the will was Mr. John Amory 
Lowell, the cousin and intimate friend of 
the founder, who thoroughly justified the 
expectation of his kinsman. When told 
by his lawyer that he could find no one 
capable of carrying out his purpose, Mr. 
Lowell replied, “1 knowthe man.” Dur- 
ing an administration of more than forty 
years he had the 
sole charge of the 
endowment, se- 
lected the lecturers 
and the subjects to 
be treated, and 
managed the fi- 
nances with such 
skill that the prop- 
erty nearly doubled 
in his hands. Sel- 
dom has so respon- 
sible a duty been 
imposed upon any 
one man. But Mr. 
Lowell was rarely 
endowed for the 
position. To his 
eminent qualities of 
strong sense, great 


courage and large ac- 
quirement, which en- 
abled him to select 
wisely, he added 
knowledge of affairs 
and great singleness 
of purpose. Modest 
and retiring, he never 
appeared in the man- 
agement farther than 
was absolutely neces- 
sary, but was content 
with a silent authori- 
tative control. 

The list of the lec- 
tures and _ lecturers 
subjoined will give 
some idea of the 
amount of work in- 
volved, as well as the 
extent of the benefit which the commu- 
nity must have derived from the establish- 
ment of this noble institution, — of which 
the influences may be said to have only 
begun, since it is to last forever. 

3y the terms of the will, as previously 
described, the trustee for the time being 
must appoint as his successor some de- 
scendant of the grandfather of the 
founder and of the name of Lowell, ifasuit- 
able one can be found. Under the exer- 
cise of this authority, the present trustee, 
Mr. Augustus Lowell, has held the position 
for the past thirteen years witha keen sense 
of the responsibility devolving upon him 


—— 
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and an earnest endeavor to perform the 
arduous duties of the position with the 
same devotion and singleness of purpose 
as his predecessor. 

Notable as has been the history of the 
Lowell Institute, it has been unusually for- 
tunate in the management of affairs in its 
relations with the public. These duties 
have been delegated to one termed the 
curator by Mr. John Amory Lowell, the 
first trustee, and therefore so termed to the 
present time. ‘The first curator was Dr. 
Jeffries Wyman, the eminent comparative 
anatomist, who served for nearly three 
years. Associated with him was Dr. 
Benjamin E. Cotting, who from the intro- 
ductory discourse until the last lecture 
delivered has had the responsibility of 
serving Mr. John Amory Lowell and his 
son and successor in the administration 
of the business connected with the lec- 
tures, including the advertising and dis- 
tribution of tickets and the arrangements 
in the several halls in which the lectures 
have been given. These duties required 
a man of affairs and ready adaptability, 
acquaintance with physical science and 
modes of lecture demonstration, together 
with a readiness to catch the peculiarities 
of the lecturers and to make for each all 
necessary arrangements in a way satisfac- 


tory to him. In Dr. Cotting all these es- 
sentials were united ; and the Lowell In- 
stitute has been most judicious in having 
for more than half a century retained in 
its service this gentleman, whose position 
in his profession of medicine and surgery 
has been of the highest, not only in its 
practice, but in the life and literature of 
medical science. Dr. Cotting has ever 
been recognized as a gentleman of rare 
business instincts and calm judgment, 
interblended with most gracious social 
qualities, which have rendered his official 
relations with the leading men of America 
andthe Old World alike pleasing to the lec- 
turers and valuable to the Lowell Institute. 

On the evening of December 31, 1839, 
the last day of the year, an interesting 
discourse was given in the Odeon, which 
seated about two thousand persons, by 
Edward Everett, consisting of a memoir 
of Mr. John Lowell, Jr., together with 
some anticipatory suggestions of the 
value of such an institution. This dis- 
course was repeated on the evening of 
January 2, 1840. Then followed the 
regular courses in a manner similar to 
that which has since prevailed; and the 
Lowell Institute was established. 

The first lectures were a course given 
by Professor Benjamin Silliman of Yale 
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College, on geology. Mr. Silliman was 
at that time one of the most noted of 
American lecturers, a man prominent in 
science, but whose reputation abroad was 
perhaps chiefly due to his long and able 
management of the periodical known as 
Silliman’s Journal. So great was his 
popularity, that on the giving out of 
tickets for his second course, on chemis- 
try, the following season, the eager crowd 
filled the adjacent streets and crushed in 
the windows of the “ Old Corner Book 
Store,” the place of distribution, so that 
provision for the same had to be made 
elsewhere. To such a degree did the 
enthusiasm of the public reach at that 
time in its desire to attend these lectures, 
that it was found necessary to open books 
in advance to receive the names of sub- 
scribers, the number of tickets being dis- 
tributed by lot. Sometimes the number 
of applicants for a single course was 
eight or ten thousand. 

From the advertisements of those days 
we find that tickets were distributed, ac- 
cording to necessity, to those who held 
numbers divisible by 3, 4 or 5. This 
plan was followed until the number 
of applicants did not much exceed the 
number of seats. When this occurred, 
the tickets were advertised to be ready 
for delivery, to adults only, on a certain 
date. At the time and place appointed 
a line was formed, that the first comers 
might be the first receivers of tickets. 
For some years past a large armory has 
been secured, capable of receiving under 
cover several thousand persons at a time, 
— so that applicants, no matter how many 
or how eager, can be arranged in line and 
receive their tickets in the order of their 
coming. 

The several lecture courses, with time, 
place and conditions for obtaining tickets, 
are announced in the Boston Advertiser 
and Zranscript, usually at least a week 
in advance of each course. Such tickets, 
with reserved seats, are good for the en- 
tire course, always to be shown at the 
door. There are a limited number of 
admission tickets, without reserved seats, 
and for a single lecture “slips’’ to be 
taken up at the door, which are obtain- 
able in the ante-rooms near the lecture 
hall a few moments before the lecture. 


. 


To prevent interruption and secure a 
quiet audience, certain rules were adopted : 
first, the closing of the hall doors the 
moment a lecturer began speaking, and 
keeping them closed until he had con- 
cluded. This rule was at first resisted 
to such a degree that a reputable gentle- 
man was taken to the lockup and com- 
pelled to pay a fine for kicking his way 
through an entrance door. Finally the 
rule was submitted to and in time praised 
and copied — as, in certain measure, at 
the Boston Symphony concerts. The 
lectures were also limited to one hour; 
and in general the audiences have grad- 
ually been induced to applaud the lec- 
turer only when he enters and retires. 

The lectures were given in the Odeon 
from their establishment in 1839 until 
1846, when that building was converted 
into warehouses. The following season 
they were given in Tremont Temple. 
After this they were held in Marlboro 
Chapel, previously a lecture-room formed 
of an L of Marlboro Hotel on Wash- 
ington Street. The hall itself was in that 
mysterious square which only a_ born 
Bostonian can understand. It was 
bounded by Washington and Tremont, 
Winter and Bromfield Streets. Music 
Hall was in the same square, and a 
close neighbor to the Marlboro Chapel. 
The entrance to the lecture-room was 
through an unattractive arched passage- 
way, which all Bostonians of mature age 
will remember for its aromatic odors and 
the resonant notes of practising musicians 
thereabout. 

This chapel had for some time previous 
been the rendezvous of all the ultra asso- 
ciations, which found it difficult to obtain 
lecture-rooms elsewhere, being composed, 
as Dr. Holmes puts it, of “ lean, hungry, 
savage anti-everythings.” In 1846 it 
was thoroughly remade into a reputable 
lecture-room ; and in it the Lowell lec- 
tures were given until 1879, when again 
commercialism invaded and it was closed 
to educational purposes and given up to 
traffic. 

The best available hall was then found 
after much search to be Huntington Hall, 
in the Rogers Building of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. The situ- 
ation was thought, in 1879, to be quite 
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removed from the lecture centre of the 
city; now it is not only such a centre, 
but nearly the centre of population of the 
city itself. 

In the spring of 1850 Mr. John Amory 
Lowell, then the trustee, wished to estab- 
lish in connection with the Lowell Insti- 
tute a free drawing-school. He re- 
quested the curator to undertake this 
work during his absence in Europe. 
Two plans were devised and presented in 
writing to Mr. Lowell. He selected the 
one which was afterward followed, prin- 
cipally on the ground of its being the 
more elementary. It was peculiar, in 
that it required the pupil to Jdegin and 
continue through his entire course to 
draw from real objects only — “ the 
round,” as it is technically called, from 
rectangular forms up to the living models, 
and never from copies or “ flat surfaces.” 
The principle and plan, as well as most 
of the details, were of the curator’s devis- 
ing. In few drawing-schools in the 
country, if in any, had “the round” 
found any place at all up to that date, — 
and its exclusive use in none, so far as 
known. 

It was not easy to secure a suitable 
teacher willing to undertake to carry out 
this plan. By chance an artist was 
overheard to express at random views 
which were similar to the curator’s. 
After much persuasion, and with great 
distrust on the artist’s part, his services 
were secured. He proved a most suc- 
cessful teacher; and during its entire 
course of more than a quarter of a 
century remained the school’s chief. 
Mr. Hollingsworth’s enthusiasm was the 
school’s life; his devotion its unfailing 
support. 

The school began in the autumn of 
1850. At first it met with much ridicule 
from professional teachers, art critics and 
others ; but it soon grew popular with its 
pupils. Many curious and amusing anec- 
dotes might be told of its early history and 
later progress. Prominent teachers and 
artists, some of whom later became fa- 
mous, at times attended the school to 
obtain its peculiar advantages. Mr. 
Hollingsworth was an original, and his 
assistant, Mr. William T. Carlton, had 
many valuable parts. 


The school was eminently successful in 
establishing correct methods of drawing, 
and had the satisfaction of being imitated 
all over the country, almost to the entire 
revolution in the teaching of drawing. 
Nowadays no school is without its “ real 
objects’? — on its programme, if not in 
actual use. 

In 1879, on the loss of its rooms 
in Marlboro Chapel, the school, to the 
regret of many students, came to an 
honorable end. 

From December 31, 1839, to April, 
1894, there have been given under the 
auspices of the Lowell Institute three 
hundred and eighty-six regular courses of 
lectures, or three thousand seven hundred 
and twenty separate lectures ; these, with 
those repeated, bring the number to four 
thousand and seventy-nine,— all abso- 
lutely- free lectures, prepared by the best 
minds of the age, and representing the 
highest developments in all the various 
departments of science, literature and 
art. In addition to these there have 
been given five courses in the name of 
established local societies (¢. g., the Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences and the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society) by represent- 
ative members named by the societies 
themselves. Sixty-one such lectures, 
added to the number of regular and re- 
peated lectures, make the grand total five 
thousand one hundred and forty-one, 
given by three hundred and five different 
lecturers. 

Crude theories and plans for moral 
and political reforms are not to be found 
in the Lowell lectures. The selection of 
lectures and lecturers is made from a 
broad and comprehensive knowledge of 
the safe thought and intelligent study of 
the time, and with an active sympathy for 
the varied interests of the community. 

The income of the fund, with the ex- 
ception of one tenth, which must annually 
be added to the principal, is applied, in 
strict accordance with the founder’s de- 
sires, directly to the maintenance of the 
lectures, and never has been, or can be, 
invested in buildings. Hence the gen- 
erous remuneration, which in early days 
was sometimes larger for a single course 
of lectures than the annual salary of 
the most distinguished professor in any 
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American college or university. The 
same liberality is yet a marked finan- 
cial feature of the institute, its lecture 
fees continuing to be much larger than 
those of any other American educa- 
tional institution. 

In the long line of eminent men who 
have lectured for the Lowell Institute may 
be mentioned, in science, the names of 
Silliman, Lyell, Lovering, Gray, Agassiz, 
Cooke, Rogers, Ray, Pierce, Tyndall, 
Goodale, Proctor, Geikie, Farlow, Wyman, 
Carpenter and Langley, together with 
Cross, Ball, Wallace, Dawson, Murray and 
Drummond, on their several specialties. 

Among the lecturers on religious sub- 
jects are the honored names of Palfrey 
and Walker, Andrew P. Peabody, J. 
L. Diman, Richard S. Storrs, Lyman 
Abbott, Mark Hopkins and William J. 
Tucker. 

Literature has been represented by 
Edward Everett, C. C. Felton, Child and 
Gosse, Oliver Wendell Holmes, James 
Russell Lowell, William Everett, Bayard 
Taylor, James Bryce and President 
Charles W. Eliot. 

Among the many lecturers of the Insti- 
tute, there is one whose history is so inter- 
blended with its own, that he often called 
himself “‘ a child of the Lowell Institute ;” 
and in this close relationship both Dr. 
Josiah Parsons Cooke and the Lowell 
Institute are to be felicitated. It was the 
fulfilment of a relationship the like of 
which may have suggested itself to the 
farsighted founder. 

When a boy of thirteen years of age, 
Josiah P. Cooke —as he told the Boston 
schoolmasters in his address delivered to 
them in 1878, on “The Elementary Teach- 
ing of Physical Science ’’— attended the 
lectures Of Professor Silliman at the 
Odeon. He was one among the throng 
turned away from the Old Corner Book 
Store, when the distribution of tickets was 
stopped, at the time the windows were 
crushed in by the eager applicants. So 
great was his disappointment on being 
unable to secure a ticket, that his father, 
ever thoughtful, purchased from a fortu- 
nate possessor, for a handsome price, his 
much-prized ticket, that the future great 
chemist might attend these lectures. Of 
them Dr. Cooke said ; “ At these lectures 


I received my first taste of real knowl- 
edge, and that taste awakened an appe- 
tite which has never yet been satisfied. 
A boy’s pertinacity, favored by a kind 
father’s indulgence, found the means of 
repeating in a small way most of the exper- 
iments seen at the Lowell Institute lec- 
tures, and thus it came to pass that before 
I entered college I had acquired a real, 
available knowledge of the facts of chem- 
istry. My early tastes and inheritances 
were utterly at variance with this interest 
in science, which was simply determined 
by the associations which satisfied that 
natural thirst for knowledge which every 
child experiences to a greater or less 
degree, and which I first found at the 
Lowell Institute lectures.” 

At sixteen years of age, in the year 
1844, the young student entered Harvard, 
graduating in 1848. In September, 
1849, after a year’s absence in Europe, 
he returned to Harvard as a tutor of 
mathematics ; and among his first pupils 
was the present president of the Univer- 
sity. At this time no chemistry was 
being taught to undergraduates; but 
within six months Professor Cooke began 
to give instruction in this science, in con- 
nection with his other work. This con- 
tinued until December 30, 1850, when he 
was formally appointed to the professor- 
ship of chemistry, a position which he 
held for the remainder of his life, a 
period of forty-three years. 

Dr. Cooke said of his preparation for 
this work: “When I was unexpectedly 
called upon to deliver my first course of 
lectures in chemistry, the only laboratory 
in which I had. worked was the shed of 
my father’s house, on Winthrop Place, 
Boston, and the only apparatus at my 
command was what this boy’s laboratory 
contained. With these simple tools — 
or because they were so simple —I 
gained the means of success which deter- 
mined my career.” 

The first course of American lectures 
illustrated by a stereopticon were those 
on “ Glaciers,’ given by Professor Louis 
Agassiz at the Lowell Institute, and illus- 
trated for him by Dr. Cooke. The “ ver- 
tical lantern” with which Dr. Cooke 
illustrated his own Lowell lectures on 
“The Chemistry of the Non-Metallic 
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Elements,” in the season of 1855-56, was 
invented by him for use on this occasion. 
The lantern has since become famous. 
But the desire to serve the Lowell Insti- 
tute was the inspiration of its invention. 
In this instance the Lowell Institute, in 
having thus served to develop the genius 
of one who so long and successfully hon- 
ored America’s leading university and 
the institute itself in the successive 
courses of scientific lectures delivered 
under its auspices, besides for many 
years serving the Academy of Arts and 
Sciences as its president, reached the 
ideal of a personal influence for which 
the legacy was provided. Dr. Cooke’s 
association with the institution is full of 
significance ; and his life-long impulse to 
emphasize the influence which the en- 
dowment accomplished for him must 
ever be a matter of gratification to the 
descendants of John Lowell. 

Noteworthy among the many things 
to be considered in connection with the 
institute and its influence in Boston is 
the quality of the audiences which it 
usually assembles for the lectures. They 
are trained audiences, and the attention 
and interest which are given by them to 
continuous courses of even deep scien- 
tific lectures are remarkable. This has 
always been recognized by the lecturers, 
and especially by those from the Old 
World, who have often revised their work 
after their first appearance before the in- 
stitute audience. 

Another influence of such an estab- 
lishment as the Lowell Institute, which, 
though not so obvious at first, is neverthe- 
less distinct and worthy of notice, is that 
on the lecturers themselves. One who is 
going to lecture must consider what will 
be his audience ; and if he is a deeply 
scientific man he will, in preparing such 
lectures, study to make everything clear, 
by statements couched in words of es- 
tablished meanin greadily understood by 
the average intelligent listener not par- 
ticularly versed in technicalities. In 
other words, learned and scientific men 
must make themselves clearly under- 
stood by the average auditor. This 
necessity is an influence which is most 
helpful for lecturer and community alike ; 
and this good effect has often been seen 


and acknowledged by the institute’s lec- 
turers themselves. 

Literature has been enriched by the 
publication in book form of many courses 
of lectures prepared and first delivered 
for the Lowell Institute. The recent ap- 
pearance of Professor Drummond’s work, 
“The Ascent of Man,’ is an illustration 
of the fact in the realm of science. 

The indirect influences of Mr. Lowell’s 
endowment are inestimable; for it has 
touched almost every educational insti- 
tution in the United States. Professor 
Agassiz’s engagement as lecturer for the 
Lowell Institute resulted in the establish- 
ment of the Lawrence Scientific School 
at Harvard, with this great man as its 
head. 

In 1842 the Prince of Canino, a natu- 
ralist almost as ardent as Agassiz, opened 
a correspondence with the latter regard- 
ing a visit together to this country, in 
which Agassiz was to be the Prince’s 
guest. Agassiz was then absorbed in the 
publication of his great work on fossil 
fishes, so that from year to year this 
visit was postponed. In 1845 Agassiz 
wrote the Prince: “I have received an 
excellent piece of news, which I venture 
to believe will greatly please you. The 
King of Prussia, through the ever-thought- 
ful mediation of Humboldt, will grant me 
fifteen thousand francs for our scientific 
mission to America.” At the suggestion 
of Lyell, a mutual friend, Mr. John Amory 
Lowell in this same year invited Agassiz 
to come to Boston and deliver a course 
of lectures before the Lowell Institute. 
Thus encouraged by invitation and pecuni- 
ary aid, he crossed the Atlantic in Octo- 
ber, 1846, and in December made his 
début in America as a Lowell Institute 
lecturer, not accompanied, however, by 
the Prince of Canino, who then found 
this visit inexpedient. Hitherto Agassiz 
had been the brilliant discoverer ; now he 
was to become the explorer and teacher. 

He lectured, and was delighted with his 
audience and the spirit of research that 
his work aroused. ‘The Lowell Institute 
was intended by its founder to fertilize 
the general mind, rather than to instruct 
the select few ; consequently its audience, 
democratic and composed of strongly 
contrasted elements, had from the first a 
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marked attraction for Agassiz. A teacher 
in the widest sense, who sought and found 
his pupils in every class, but who in the 
Lowell Institute’s audience for the first 
time came into contact with the general 
mass of the people on this common 
ground, this relation strongly influenced 
his final resolve to remain in this country. 
This purpose was reached in 1847 through 
an offer of Mr. Abbott Lawrence, who then 
expressed his willingness to found the 
Lawrence Scientific School in connection 
with Harvard University, and to guarantee 
a salary to Agassiz as professor of zoology 
and geology. Thereupon Agassiz ob- 
tained an honorable discharge from his 
European engagements, and fixed his 
abode in this country, associating him- 
self with Harvard’s great scientific school, 
thereby giving an impulse to science 
throughout the entire continent, besides 
leaving to us in his son, Professor Alex- 
ander Agassiz, a fit representative of the 
highest scientific ability and acquirement. 

Professor Tyndall’s enthusiasm for 
American science and scholarship and 
their development led him, after his 
Lowell lectures, to give back to America 
the ten thousand dollars he had received 
for his American lectures in gifts for 
scholarships to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Columbia College and Harvard 
University. These institutions now have 
men studying abroad as the result of 
Professor Tyndall’s interest in higher 
education here, —a direct influence of 
the Lowell Institute in having first led 
Professor Tyndall to know us and appre- 
ciate our possibilities. 

In carrying out some other provisions 
of the will, chiefly that in which it is 
stated “that besides the free courses 
given for the general public there may be 
others given, more erudite and particular, 
for students,’’ the trustee, in 1872, en- 
tered into an engagement with the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, whereby 
any persons, male or female, might, with- 
out expense to themselves, attend courses 
of lectures the same as those ordinarily 
given in this institution to its regular 
students, thus securing the same instruc- 
tion for outsiders which the Institute of 
Technology affords its own pupils. ‘These 
courses are generally given in the evening, 


in the class-room of the professors ; from 
year to year they are more or less varied, 
in their entire scope including instruction 
in mathematics, mechanics, physics, draw- 
ing, chemistry, geology, natural history, 
biology, English, French, German, history, 
navigation and nautical astronomy, archi- 
tecture and engineering. Of these lec- 
tures (known as the Lowell free courses 
of instruction in the Institute of Technol- 
ogy) there have been given, during the 
twenty years of their existence, three 
thousand two hundred and seventy-five. 
The only conditions of attendance on 
these courses are: first, candidates must 
have attained the age of eighteen years ; 
secondly, their applications must be made 
in writing, addressed to the secretary of 
the faculty of the Institute of Technol- 
ogy, specifying the course or courses they 
desire to attend, mentioning their present 
or prospective occupation and the extent 
of their preliminary training. 

For many years past the Lowell Insti- 
tute has also furnished instruction in 
science to the school teachers of Boston, 
both by lessons and lectures, under the 
supervision of the Boston Society of Nat- 
ural History, and more recently has fur- 
nished instruction by lectures to working- 
men under the auspices of the Wells 
Memorial Workingmen’s Institute, upon 
practical and scientific subjects. For 
the purpose of promoting industrial art 
in the United States, the trustee, in 1872, 
also established the Lowell School of 
Practical Design. The corporation of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
having approved the purpose and general 
plan of the trustee of the Lowell Insti- 
tute, assumed the responsibility of con- 
ducting it ; and in the same year the first 
pupils were admitted. The expenses of 
this school are borne by the Lowell Insti- 
tute, and tuition is free to all pupils. 
The school occupies a drawing-room and 
a weaving-room on Garrison Street. The 
weaving-room affords students opportuni- 
ties for working their designs into actual 
fabrics of commercial size, in every 
variety of material and of textyre. The 
room is supplied with two fancy chain- 
looms for dress goods, three fancy chain- 
looms for fancy woollen cassimeres, one 
gingham loom and one Jacquard loom. 
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The school is constantly supplied with 
samples of all the novelties in textile 
fabrics, such as brocaded silks, ribbons, 
armures and fancy woollen goods. Stu- 
dents are taught the art of making pat- 
terns for prints, ginghams, silks, laces, 
paper hangings, carpets, oil cloth, etc. 
The course is of three years’ duration, 
and embraces (1) technical manipula- 
tions ; (2) copying and variations of de- 
signs ; (3) original designs or composition 
of patterns; (4) the making of working 
drawings and finishing of designs. In- 
struction is given personally to each 
student over his work, with occasional 
general exercises. Information regarding 
this school is also obtained from the 
secretary of the Institute of Technology. 
The school has been most successful, and 
in its practical results and extensive in- 
fluence is one of the noblest and most 
helpful of the Lowell Institute’s great 
benefactions. 

Such is the history of a truly noble 
endowment. As we leave with our read- 
ers, in conclusion, the complete list of the 
lectures and lecturers of these fifty-five 
years, reflecting that we have seen only 
its first half century of existence, with the 
knowledge that so long as time lasts this 
memorial of Mr. Lowell’s interest in our 
higher life will abide, we can but feel that 
it already has fulfilled what Mr. Everett in 
his opening address said it must accom- 
plish. 

“ Let the foundation of Mr. Lowell’s,”’ 
he exclaimed, “ stand on the principles 
prescribed by him; let the fidelity with 
which it is now administered continue to 
direct it; and no language is emphatic 
enough to do full justice to its im- 
portance. It will be from generation 
to generation a perennial source of 
public good, a dispensation of sound 
science, of useful knowledge, of truth 
in its important associations with the 
destiny of man. These are blessings 
which cannot die. They will abide when 
the sands of the desert shall have covered 
what they have hitherto spared of the 
Egyptian -temples ; and they will render 
the name of Lowell, in all wise and moral 
estimation, more truly illustrious than 
that of any Pharaoh engraven on their 
walls. These endowments belong to the 


empire of the mind, which alone of 
human things is immortal; and they will 
remain as a memorial of his Christian 
liberality, when all that is material shall 
have vanished as a scroll.” 


COMPLETE LISf OF THE LOWELL INSTITUTE 
LECTURES AND LECTURERS, 1839-1894. 


December 31, 1839-40. — Hon. Edward Ever- 
ett, LL. D., introductory, Memoir of John 
Lowell, Jr.; Prof. Benjamin Silliman, LL. D., 
Geology; Rev. John G. Palfrey, D. D., Evidences 
of Christianity; Prof. Thomas Nuttall, A. M., 
Botany. 

1840-41. — Prof. Joseph Lovering, A. M., Elec- 
tricity and Electro-magnetism; Jeffries Wyman, 
M. D., Comparative Anatomy; Rev. James 
Walker, D. D., Natural Religion; Prof. Benjamin 
Silliman, LL. D., Chemistry; Rev. John G. Pal- 
frey, D. D., Evidences of Christianity. 

1841-42. — Charles Lyell, F. R. S., Geology; 
Rev. John G. Palfrey, D. D., Evidences of Chris- 
tianity; Prof. Joseph Lovering, A. M., Mechan- 
ical Laws of Matter; Rev. James Walker, D. D., 
Natural Religion; Prof. Benjamin Silliman, 
LL. D., Chemistry. 

1842-43. — Prof. J. Lovering, A. M., Astron- 
omy; Prof. Jared Sparks, LL. D., American 
History; Prof. J. Walker, D. D., Natural Reli- 
gion; Prof. B. Silliman, LL. D., Chemistry. 

1843-44. — George R. Glidden, Esq., Ancient 
Egypt; Prof. J. Lovering, A. M., Optics; Pres. 
Mark Hopkins, D. D., Evidences of Christianity ; 
Prof. Asa Gray, M. D., Botany. 

1844-45. — Arthur Gilman, Esq., Architecture; 
Prof. Henry D. Rogers, F. G. S., Geology; Prof. 
Alonzo Potter, D. D., Natural Religion; Prof. 
Asa Gray, M. D., Botany. 

1845-46. — Charles Lyell, Esq., F. R.S., Geol- 
ogy; Lieut. H. W. Halleck, United States Army, 
The Military Art; Prof. Asa Gray, M. D., 
Botany; Prof. Joseph Lovering, A. M., As- 
tronomy. 

1846-47. — Prof. Henry D. Rogers, F. G. S., 
Geology; Rt. Rev. A. Potter, D. D., Natural Re- 
ligion; Prof. Louis Agassiz, M. D., The Plan of 
Creation as shown in the Animal Kingdom, one 
French lecture; Prof.O. M. Mitchel, Astronomy; 
Geo. S. Hillard, Esq., Life and Writings of Mil- 
ton. 

1847-48. — Prof. Eben N. Horsford, Chemis- 
try; Rev. Alonzo Potter, D. D., Natural Religion; 
Prof. L. Agassiz, Ichthyology; Francis Bowen, 
A. M., Systems of Philosophy as Affecting Re- 
ligion. 

1848-49. — Prof. Adolphus L. Koeppen, An- 
cient and Modern Athens; Prof. L. Agassiz, 
Comparative Embryology; Prof. Jeffries Wyman, 
M. D., Comparative Physiology; Prof. Francis 
Bowen, A. M., Application of Ethical Science to 
the Evidence of Religion; Prof. Henry D. Rogers, 
Application of Science to Useful Arts. 

1849-50. — Prof. Wm. H. Harvey, M. D., Cryp- 
togamia; Rev. A. Potter, D. D., Natural Reli- 
gion; Geo. T. Curtis, Esq., Constitution of United 
States; Prof. Edward Lasell, Physical Forces; 
Prof. James F. W. Johnston, F. R. S., Agriculture. 
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1850-51. — Prof. Francis Bowen, A. M., Politi- 
cal Economy; Prof. L. Agassiz, Functions of Life 
in Lower Animals; Rev. Geo. W. Blagden, D. D., 
Evidences of Revealed Religion; Prof. Arnold 
Guyot, P. D., Physical Geography. 

1851-52. — Rev. Orville Dewey, D. D., Natural 
Religion, “ Problem of Human Destiny;” Prof. 
C. C. Felton, LL. D., Greek Poetry; B. A. Gould, 
Jr., P. D., The Progress of Astronomy in the Last 
Half-century; Francis Bowen, A. M., Origin and 
Development of the English and American Con- 
stitutions. 

1852-53. — Sir Charles Lyell, F. R. S., Geology, 
etc.; Chas. B. Goodrich, Esq., Science of Gov- 
ernment, etc.; Rt. Rev. Alonzo Potter, D. D., 
Natural Religion; Prof. C. C. Felton, Life of 
Greece; Dr. O. W. Holmes, English Poetry of 
the Nineteenth Century. 

1853-54. — Members of the American Academy 
of Artsand Sciences, various subjects; Prof. L. 
Agassiz, Natural History; Prof. J. Lovering, 
Electricity; E. H. Davis, Mounds and Earthworks 
of the Mississippi Valley; Rev. Orville Dewey, 
Problem of Human Destiny. 

1854-55. — Prof. C. C. Felton, On the Down- 
fall and Resurrection of Greece; Hon. John G. 
Palfrey, New England History; James Russell 
Lowell, English Poetry; Rev. Frederic H. 
Hedge, Medizeval History. 

1855-56. — Rev. Orville Dewey, Education of 
the Human Race; Rev. W. H. Milburn, Early 
History and Settlement of the Mississippi Valley; 
George W. Curtis, Contemporaneous English Fic- 
tion; Prof. J. P. Cooke, Chemistry of the Non- 
metallic Elements; Prof. E. Vitalis Scharb, The 
Great Religious and Philosophical Poems of 
Modern Times. 

1856-57.— Dr. George W. Burnap, Anthro- 
pology; Prof. Guglielmo Gajani, Early Italian Re- 
formers; Lieut. M. F. Maury, Winds and Cur- 
rents of the Sea; Rev. Henry Giles, Human Life 
in Shakespeare; Dr. David B. Reid, Ventilation 
and Acoustics; Rev. William R. Alger, The His- 
tory of the Doctrine of a Future Life; Prof. Will- 
iam B. Rogers, Elementary Laws of Physics. 

1857-58. — Rev. Henry W. Bellows, Treat- 
ment of Social Diseases; Reinhold Solger, His- 
tory of the Reformation; Rev. Thomas T. Stone, 
English Literature; Prof. Francis Bowen, Practi- 
cal English Philosophers and Metaphysicians 
from Bacon to Sir William Hamilton; Rev. John 
Lord, Lights of the New Civilization; Dr. Isaac 
Ray, Mental Hygiene. 

1858-59. — Prof. F. D. Huntington, On the 
Structure, Relations and Offices of Human Society 
—as Illustrating the Power, Wisdom and Good- 
ness of the Creator; Prof. William B. Rogers, On 
Water and Air in their Mechanical, Chemical and 
Vital Relations; Prof. S. G. Brown, British Ora- 
tors; Rev. William R. Alger, Poetical Ethics; 
Edwin P. Whipple, The Literature of the Age of 
Elizabeth. 

1859-60. — Prof. C. C. Felton, Constitution 
and Orators of Greece; Dr. Reinhold Solger, 
Rome, Christianity and the Rise of Modern Civil- 
ization; Thomas Hill, Mutual Relation of the 
Sciences; Prof. Joseph Lovering, Astronomy; 
Rev. Henry Giles, Social Culture and Character. 

1860-61. — Rev. James Walker, Philosophy of 


. 


Religion; Hon. George P. Marsh, Origin and 
History of the English Language; Rev. Mark 
Hopkins, Moral Philosophy; Prof. Benjamin 
Peirce, Mathematics in the Cosmos; Prof. Josiah 
P. Cooke, Jr., Chemistry of the Atmosphere as 
Illustrating the Wisdom, Power and Goodness of 
God. 

1861-62. — Prof. L. Agassiz, Methods of Study 
in Natural History; Rev. George E. Ellis, Natu- 
ral Religion; Rev. Robert C. Waterston, Art in 
Connection with Civilization; Prof. William B. 
Rogers, Application of Science to Art; Guglielmo 
Gajani, Italian Independence. 

1862-63. — Rev. Henry Giles, Historic Types of 
Civilized Man; Capt. William Steffen, Military 
Organization; Charles Eliot Norton, The Thir- 
teenth Century; Prof. George W. Greene, Ameri- 
can Revolution; Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, Natu- 
ral Religion; Capt. E. Lesdakelyi, Field Ser- 
vice. 

1863-64. — Prof. Henry W. Alden, Structure 
of Paganism; Prof. Daniel Wilson, Ethnical Ar- 
cheology; Rev. J. C. Fletcher, Man and Nature 
in the Tropics; William Everett, University of 
Cambridge, England: Prof. Henry James Clark, 
Origin of Life; Henry Barnard, National Edu- 
cation. 

1864-65. —Rev. Henry Giles, The Divine Ele- 

ment in Human Nature; Rev. J. C. Zachos, Eng- 
lish Poets; Prof. William D. Whitney, Language 
and the Study of Language; Col. Francis J. Lip- 
pitt, On Entrenchments; ;Prof. Josiah P. Cooke, 
rhe Sunbeam, its Nature and its Power; J. Fos- 
ter Kirk, Life and Manners in the Middle Ages; 
Prof. L. Agassiz, Glaciers and the Ice Period. 

1865-66. — Prof. Francis Bowen, Finances of 
the War; Rev. E. Burgess, Indian Archeology; 
Richard Frothingham, American History, Union; 
Samuel Eliot, Evidences of Christianity; Prof. J. 
P. Lesley, Anthropology; Rev. J. C. Fletcher, 
Pompeii; Edward A. Samuels, Music and its His- 
tory; Prof. Joseph Lovering, Sound and Light; 
Prof. P. A. Chadbourne, Natural Religion; Dr. 
Burt G. Wilder, Silk Spider of South Carolina. 

1866-67. — Prof. L. Agassiz, Brazil; Charles 
S. Peirce, S. B., Logic of Science and Induc- 
tion; T. Sterry Hunt, F. R. S., Chemical and 
Physical Geography; William P. Atkinson, Eng- 
lish Literature; E. George Squire, Inca Empire; 
Rev. E. Burgess, Antiquity of Man; R. H. 
Dana, Jr., LL. D., International Law; Rev. W. 
L. Gage, Biblical Geography. 

1867-68. — William T. Brigham, Volcanic 
Phenomena; Hon. Emory Washburn, Compara- 
tive Jurisprudence; Mark Hopkins, D. D., Moral 
Science; Robert Morris Copeland, Improved 
Agriculture and Landscape Gardening; Capt. E. 
W. Atwood, Fisheries of Massachusetts Bay; 
Prof. D’Arcy W. Thompson, Education; Rev. A. 
P. Peabody, Reminiscences of European Travels; 
Howard Payson Arnold, The Great Exposition, 
Paris, of 1867. 

1868-69.— Robert Von Schlagintweit, Orog- 
raphy and Physical Geography of High Asia; 
Alex. Melville Bell, Elocution; Rev. A. A. Liver- 
more, Debt of the World to Christianity; Prof. 
J. P. Cooke, Jr., Electricity; George W. Greene, 
American Revolution; Members of Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, Early History of 
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Massachusetts; Rev. Ed. A. Lawrence, Provi- 
dence in History; Alexander Hyde, A. M., Ag- 
riculture; Dr. F. G. Lemercier, Physiology of 
Man, Animals and Plants. 

1869-70. — Prof. L. Agassiz, Deep Sea Dredg- 
ing; John Bascom, Mental] Philosophy; William 
H. Channing, Progress of Civilization; W. H. 
Niles, Geological History, Ancient and Modern; 
Burt G. Wilder, Hands and Feet of Mammalia; 
Rev. E. E. Hale, Divine Method in Human Life; 
Members of the American Social Science Asso- 
ciation; Albert S. Bickmore, China and the 
Chinese. 

1870-71. — Alex. M. Bell, Shakespeare and his 
Plays; William D. Howells, Italian Poets of Our 
Century; Edward S. Morse, Natural History; 
Thomas Hill, D. D., LL. D., Natural Sources of 
Theology; Rev. George E. Ellis, Provincial His- 
tory of Massachusetts; R. C. Waterston, Rocky 
Mountains and Sierra Nevada of California; 
Prof. George P. Fisher, The Reformation; Pres. 
Paul A. Chadbourne, Instinct. 

1871-72. — Edward Lawrence, Philosophy of 
Travel; Alex. M. Bell, Modern British Authors; 
William T. Brigham, Water as a Geological 
Agent; Charles C. Perkins, Grecian Art; Rev. 
Mark Hopkins, An Outside Study of Man; 
Charles F. Hart, Geology of Brazil; N. S. Shaler, 
Geology of Mountain Ranges; William P. Atkin- 
son, English Literature. 

1872-73.— Prof. John Tyndall, Light and 
Heat; Walter Smith, Linear Perspective; Prof. 
J. P. Cooke, Jr., The New Chemistry; Sanborn 
Tenney, The Physical Structure and Resources of 
United States; Isaac I. Hayes, M. D., Arctic Dis- 
coveries; Hon. B. G. Northrop, American and 
Foreign Education; Prof. G. L. Goodale, Vege- 
table Physiology; B. W. Hawkins, Comparative 
Anatomy; C. E. Brown-Sequard, Physiology of 
Mental Faculties. 

1873-74.— Richard A. Proctor, Esq., Astron- 
omy; J. T. Fields, Esq., Modern English Litera- 
ture; Prof. John Bascom, Philosophy of English 
Literature; Prof. E. C. Pickering, Practical Ap- 
plication of Electricity; Prof. Samuel Kneeland, 
Rocky Mountains, California and Sandwich Isl- 
ands; C. E. Brown-Séquard, M. D., Nervous 
Force; Charles C. Perkins, A. M., Italian Art. 

1874-75. — Rev. A. P. Peabody, D. D., Chris- 
tianity and Science; Prof. Bonamy Price, Cur- 
rency and Finance; John Trowbridge, Recent 
Advances in Electricity; Prof. Samuel Kneeland, 
Iceland; C. F. Adams, Jr., Esq., Railroads and 
their Development; Prof. W. H. Niles, Atmos- 
phere and its Phenomena; Rev. H. G. Spauld- 
ing, Antiquities of Rome, Christian and Pagan; 
John T. Wood, F. R. S., B. A., The Great Tem- 
ple of Diana. 

1875-76. — Richard A. Proctor, Esq., Astro- 
nomical Subjects; Rev. W. L. Gage, Wayside 
Notes in Palestine; William A. Hovey, Esq., 
Coal, Steam, Iron, Steel, Gas and Glass; F. B. 
Hough, Esq., Forestry; Prof. S. Tenney, Geol- 
ogy; Prof. C. A. Young, Popular Astronomy; 
Prof. George P. Fischer, The Rise of Christian- 
ity; Rev. James T. Bixby, Physical Theory of 
Religious Faith. 

1876-77. — Prof. C. E. Norton, Church Build- 
ing in Middle Ages; Luigi Monti, Modern Ital- 


ian Literature; President P. A. Chadbourne, 
Natural Religion; Members of the Social Sci- 
ence Association; Prof. N. Cyr, Contemporary 
France; Rev. H. G. Spaulding, Roman and 
Pagan Life in the First Century; Prof. William 
R. Ware, Architecture; Rev. Ed. C. Guild, Eng- 
lish Lyric Poetry in the Seventeenth Century; 
Prof. Francis J. Child, Chaucer. 

1877-78. — Prof. Carl Semper, Conditions of 
Existence of Animal Life; Bayard Taylor, Esq., 
German Literature; Gamaliel Bradford, Esq., 
History of British India; Prof. William Everett, 
Latin Poets and Poetry; Charles C. Perkins, 
Esq., History of the Art of Engraving. 

1878-79. — Prof. William James, M. D., The 
3rain and the Mind; Rev. Selah Merrill, Recent 
Explorations of the East; Charles S. Minot, Esq., 
The Phenomena of Animal Life; Prof. J. P. 
Cooke, Jr., Crystals and their Optical Relations; 
Charles Wyllis Elliott, Household Life and Art 
in Middle Ages; General L. P. Di Cesnola, Cy- 
prus, its Ancient Art and History; Prof. Francis 
A. Walker, Money; Prof. Francis J. Childs, 
Popular Ballads of England and Scotland; Prof. 
Benjamin Peirce, Ideality in Physical Science; 
Rev. George E. Ellis, D. D., The Red Man and 
the White Man; Thomas Davidson, Esq., Mod- 
ern Greece. 

1879-80. — Prof. Archibald Geikie, Geo- 
graphical Evolution; Prof. Joseph Lovering, 
Physical Science; Prof. W. G. Farlow, Lower 
Order of Plant Life; Prof. John Trowbridge, 
Philosophy of Science; Rt. Hon. Lyon Playfair, 
M. P., F. R. S., LL. D., Inosculation of the Arts 
and Sciences; Hon. Carroll D. Wright, The La- 
bor Question; Prof. W. H. Niles, Physical Geog- 
raphy of the Land; Rev. J. F. Clarke, D. D., 
Epochs and Events in Religious History; Prof. 
Henry W. Haynes, Prehistoric Archeology of 
Europe; Prof. J. L. Diman, The Theistic Argu- 
ment; Henry Cabot Lodge, Esq., English Colo- 
nies in America, 1760. 

1880-1881. — Prof. W. Boyd Dawkins, Prime- 
val Man; Luigi Monti, Dante and his Times; 
William F. Apthorp, Art and Growth of Music; 
O. W. Holmes, Jr., Common Law; George 
Makepeace Towle, Prominent Men of the Age; 
Thomas Davidson, History of Greek Sculpture; 
Charles Carleton Coffin, Machinery and Modern 
Civilization; Rev. E. C. Bolles, Historic London; 
G. P. Lathrop, Symbolism of Color in Nature, Art, 
Literature and Life; Rev. R. S. Storrs, D. D., 
Divine Origin of Christianity; Prof. M. Coyt 
Tyler, American Literature of the Revolution. 

1881-82. — Ed. A. Freeman, D. C. L., The 
English People in their Three Homes; Gamaliel 
Bradford, Esq., Modern Europe, Social and Po- 
litical; Prof. Simon Newcomb, History of As- 
tronomy; James Bryce, D. C. L., M. P., Past 
and Present of the Greek and Turkish East; 
Prof. Ed. S. Morse, Japan; Ed. B. Drew, A. M., 
China; James F. Clarke, D. D., The Comp. 
Theology of Ethnic and Catholic Religions; 
Hjalmar H. Boyesen, Ph. D., The Icelandic 
Saga Literature; Horace E. Scudder, Childhood 
in Literature and Art. -Feb. 18, 1881, Rev. W. 
H. Milburn (blind) gave a single lecture on his 
recollections of Thomas Carlyle. (No tickets 
issued. ) 
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1882-83.— William B. Carpenter, M. D., 
LL. D., F. R.S., Physical Geography of the Deep 
Sea; Prof. G. L. Goodale, Geographical Botany; 
Dr. William B. Carpenter, Human Automatism; 
Prof. T. C. Mendenhall, Nature and Matter; Dr. 
Samuel Kneeland, Philippine Islands; W. E. 
Davis, Storms; J. W. Fewkes, Jelly Fishes; 
Prof. Samuel P. Langley, Sun and Stars; Prof. 
James T. Bixby, Inductive Philosophy of Reli- 
gion; Mr. Fred’k W. Putnam, American Arche- 
ology. 

1883-84. — Rev. J. G. Wood, Structure of 
Animal Life; Prof. E. S. Morse, Japan; Prof. 
Charles R. Cross, Sound; Mr. W. M. Davis, 
Winds, Cyclones and Tornadoes; Dr. T. Sterry 
Hunt, Mineral Physiology; Mr. George Kennan, 
Asiatic Russia; Rev. Edw. C. Mitchell, Biblical 
Science and Modern Discovery; Dr. Morris 
Longstreth, Germ Theory of Disease. 

1884-85. — Prof. R. S. Ball, LL. D., 
F. R. S., Chapters on Modern Astronomy; 
Dr. Thomas Dwight, Mechanics of Bone and 
Muscle; Prof. Ed. W. Gosse, Early Literature, 
Transition from Shakespeare to Pope; Dr. 
David G. Brinton, North American Indians; 
Frederick A. Ober, Mexico and its People; 
Rev. Leighton Parks, Christianity and the Early 
Aryan Religions; Edward Stanwood, Early Party 
Contests; Gen. F. A. Walker, United States as 
Seen in the Census; John C. Ropes, Esq., First 
Napoleon. 

1885-86. — Rev. H. R. Haweis, Music and 
Morals; Prof. James R. Soley, U. S. N., The 
American Navy; Thomas D. Lockwood, Electric 
Telegraph and Telephone; A. G. Sedgwick, 
Esq., Law; Prof. Francis J. Childs, Early Eng- 
lish Poetry; Rev. James De Normandie, The 
Sunday - Question; Prof. Charles A. Young, 
Popular Astronomy; Officers of both Armies in 
the late Civil War, selected by the Military His- 
torical Society of Massachusetts. 

1886-87. — Alfred Russell Wallace, LL. D., 
Darwinism and some of its Applications; Prof. 
Rodolph Lanciani, Recent Archeological Discov- 
eries in Rome; Sir. J. William Dawson, LL. D., 
F. R. S., Development of Plants in Geological 
Times; William F. Apthorp, Music; Dr. Leon- 
ard Waldo, Horology; George M. Towle, Esq., 


. 


Foreign Governments; Henry A. 
Shakespearian Dramas; James 
Early English Dramatists. 

1887-88. — Henry A. Clapp, Esq., Dramas of 
Shakespeare; Prof. J. P. Cooke, Necessary Limi- 
tation of Scientific Thought; Rev. G. Frederick 
Wright, Ice Age in North America; James R. 
Gilmore, Early Southwest; John S. Billings, 
M. D., U.S. A., History of Medicine; James Rus- 
sell Soley, U. S. N., European Neutrality during 
the Civil War; Prof. D. G. Lyon, Ancient Assy- 
rian Life; Prof. George L. Goodale, Forest and 
Forest Products. 

1888-89. — Prof. Charles H. Moore, Gothic 
Architecture; Mr. Ivan Panin, Russian Litera- 
ture; Eadweard Muybridge, Animal Locomotion; 
Prof. N. S. Shaler, Geographical Conditions on 
Life; William Bradford, Esq., the artist, Won- 
ders of the Polar World; Col. Theodore A. 
Dodge, Great Captains; Rev. R. S. Storrs, Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux; George Kennan, Esq., East- 
ern Siberia; Prof. Edward S. Morse, Peoples and 
Institutions Abroad. 

1889-90. — Prof. Edward D. Cope, The Evolu- 
tion of the Vetebrata; Carl Lumholtz, M. A., 
Among Australian Natives; C. C. Coffin, The 
Unwritten and Secret History of the Late Con- 
federacy; Prof. Thomas M. Drown, Water Sup- 
ply in its Relation to Public Health; Prof. Will- 
iam G. Farlow, Lower Forms of Plant Life; Mr. 
John Fiske, The Discovery and Colonization of 
America; Louis Dyer, Esq., The Gods in Greece; 
Augustus Le Plongeon, M. D., Ancient Ameri- 
can Civilization; William Rotch Ware, Eques- 
trian Monuments. 

1890-91. Hon. John A. Kasson, LL. D., 
Diplomacy and Diplomatists; Louis Fagan, 
Treasures of the British Museum; Prof. Barrett 
Wendell, English Composition; Henry A. Clapp, 
Dramas and Sonnets of Shakespeare; Charles E. 
Munroe, Explosive Substances; George M. 
Towle, The Era of Elizabeth; Francis G. Pea- 
body, D. D., The Ethics of the Social Question; 
Prof. James Geikie, D. C. L., LL. D., F. R. S., 
Europe During and After the Ice Age; Mr. A. 
Lawrence Rotch, Mountain Meteorology. 

1891-92. — Oliver W. Huntington, Ph. D., 
Meteorites; Charles W. Eliot, Recent Educa- 
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tional Changes and Tendencies; Charles Valen- 
tine Riley, Ph. D., Entomology; Lyman Abbott, 
The Evolution of Christianity; William Everett, 
Ph. D., Litt. D., Saints and Saintly Service; 
Prof. A. V. G. Allen, D. D., Christian Institu- 
tions, their Origin, Development and Results; 
Prof. G. Frederick Wright, The Origin and Antiq- 
uity of the Human Race; George L. Fox, M. A., 
The Public Schools of England; John Murray, 
Ph. D., Oceanography. 

1892-93. — Mr. Henry A. Clapp, Dramas of 
Shakespeare; T. C. Mendenhall, Earth Measur- 
ing; Mr. C. S. Peirce, The History of Science; 
Prof. Josiah P. Cooke, LL. D., Photograph 
Sketches of Egypt; Louis C. Elson, Music, its 
Origin and Development; George H. Martin, 
A. M., Evolution of the Massachusetts School Sys- 
tem; Prof. George L. Goodale, M. D., Ceylon, 
Java, Australia and New Zealand; Prof. Charles 
R. Cross, The Acoustic Phenomena Underlying 
Music; A. Lawrence Lowell, The Governments 


of Central Europe; Prof. Gaetano Lanza, Engi- 
neering Practice and Education; Prof. Henry 
Drummond, LL. D., F. R. S. E., F. G. S., The 
Evolution of Man. Last six repeated. 

1893-94. — Protap Chunder Mozoomdar, The 
Religious and Social Life of India; Prof. 
Charles R. Cross, Modern Uses of Electricity; 
George L. Fox, M. A., English Public Schools; 
Prof. Gaetano Lanza, The Strength of Materials; 
Prof. William T. Sedgwick, Ph. D., Bacteri- 
ology; S. R. Koehler, Engraving; Sir William 
Dawson, The Meeting Place of Geology and 
History; Carl Lumholtz, M. A., The Character- 
istics of the Cave Dwellers of the Sierra Madre; 
Edward B. Poulton, M. A., F. R. S., The Colors 
of Animals; Frederick S. Dellenbaugh, The Na- 
tive Races of North America; Prof. H. Von 
Holst, The French Revolution Tested by Mira- 
beau’s Career; Percival Lowell, Esq., Japanese 
Occultism; William Jewett Tucker, D. D., The 
Influence of Religion To-day. 





THE RISE AND DECLINE OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
LYCEUM. 


By £. P. Powell. 


Twas in October of 1862 
% that a few of us met at 
the Oliver House in 
Toledo to form a lec- 
ture association to do a 
work much like that of 
the later “lecture bu- 
reaus,’’ — the first ever formed in the 
United States. There were delegates 
from half a dozen cities of Michigan and 
Ohio. _ We were not accredited from 
regularly organized societies, but were 
those who had been trying to extend the 
lyceum advantages of New England 
over the West. We aimed at no very 
general association, but had hardly gone 
home when the idea caught. Our 
agency was transferred the same year to 
Chicago. Another bureau, under the 
patronage of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, was formed in Brooklyn. 
The advantage of having a central agent 
for a large territory, to arrange dates, ex- 
penses and routes, was evident to both 
managers and speakers. The platform, 
already omnipotent in New England, 








became an immense power in the West. 
No official considered that his position 
debarred him from coming to the 
popular rostrum to discuss matters of 
public interest. In the course of the 
next eight or nine years we had on our 
annual schedules such names as Salmon 
P. Chase, James A. Garfield, John P. 
Hale, Vice-President Colfax, Senator 
Daniel S. Dickinson, Edward L. You- 
mans, Henry Vincent, Richard Proctor, 
Susan B. Anthony, Frederick Douglass, 
J. G. Holland, Bayard Taylor, E. P. Whip- 
ple, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Dr. Bellows, 
and a long array of the ablest clergymen 
and scientists of America. The people of 
America were never more in earnest, 
more enthusiastic, sympathetic and intel- 
lectual in their demands than during the 
period from 1860 to 1870. ‘The topics 
discussed were not seldom political; but 
literature and science and poetry also 
had their best words. It was a day of 
moral struggle, not of mere brute force, — 
as was demonstrated by the fact that 
none were listened to with more atten- 














tion than those who expounded humani- 
tarian duties. I do not believe New 
England ever affected the world more 
positively and aggressively than from the 
platform. When the moral purport of 
the lyceum was lost, its days were num- 
bered. 

The educative power of the platform 
was so clearly advantageous that not a 
few of the managers were pastors. A 
minister could do his church and his 
whole social circle no greater benefit 
than to bring to them the grandest talent 
of the age. At that time our periodical 
literature was much less extensive than 
now, and there was no Chautauqua. I 
believe that the whole Chautauqua and 
university extension scheme is to be 
traced back for its inception to the plat- 
form lecture. At least, I remember well 
a talk in a sleeping-coach with Bishop 
Vincent in the days when his magnifi- 
cent plans were incubating, at which 
time he told me he proposed a great 
annual free rostrum where the best ideas 
of the world should be heard., With 
us the enjoyment and the benefit of 
personal intercourse with the world’s 
greatest minds was no small incentive to 
work. Besides this we generally suc- 
ceeded in doing more than paying our 
lecturers, and were enabled to carry 
on with the other hand some social, 
religious or benevolent enterprise. The 
prices paid varied from fifty to one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars for smaller cities. 
These prices drew all who were then 
known as popular instructors, except- 
ing only Beecher and Agassiz. Agassiz 
could be drawn away from his museum 
only ona pledge of two hundred dollars 
a night, and that for several nights in 
succession. To Beecher a fee of five 
hundred or one thousand dollars in the 
largest cities was a paying investment ; 
but it would not do for our smaller towns. 

The lot of the manager, however, was 
not always either pleasant or profitable. 
I remember one morning in the autumn 
of 1865 receiving a telegram from Anna 
Dickinson, dated Chicago. It read: 
“Frederick Douglass spent the evening 
with us. He will be there to lecture to- 
night. We had some dispute as_ to 


which the night belonged in your town.” 


. 
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Alas! but it belonged to Miss Dickinson ; 
and it was in the very height of her 
popularity. Every ticket was sold and at 
a premium in the streets. It is astonish- 
ing, in these dull lyceum days, to recall 
the wild enthusiasm aroused by some of 
our speakers. I telegraphed back: “It 
is not Frederick’s night, but yours. We 
have sold tickets for you till we are com- 
pelled to stop. Fifteen hundred tickets 
out. Don’t fail us.’””’ About noon came 
a reply: “ Can’t you fix it in some way 
and give me Fred’s night?” Reply: 
“* Of course not. ‘Take the next train, by 
all means.”” But “our Anna,” as the 
West familiarly called her, did not succeed 
in getting on to the next train; and we 
had to refund for the tickets. It was 
a five-hundred-dollar loss, besides our 
expenses. It made bad blood all 
around ; and half the people could not 
be made to understand that the manage- 
ment was not to be blamed. Most of 
our speakers, however, took every pre- 
caution to be on hand. Theodore 
‘Tilton hired a special engine to haul him 
in. Bayard Taylor’s bluff form jumped 
off a freight train into the snow, and 
footed it half a mile, to find his audience 
ready to disperse. Poor fellow ! — at the 
next town he was taken ill, and for three 
weeks we corresponded in condolence. 
There was a great difference in the 
generosity of our lecturers. Wendell 
Phillips’s fee was one hundred and fifty 
dollars ; but he always gauged his audi- 
ence, and refused to take more than his 
share. On one occasion I handed him a 
roll of bills, saying, “‘ Your fee, Mr. Phil- 
lips.” But how much is there?” he 
said. I answered, “One hundred and 
fifty dollars, as we promised.” “You did 
not have a house to warrant it ; I will not 
take it;’’ and he handed me back sev- 
enty-five dollars. There had been a 
terribly violent storm the night before, 
which alone kept the people from the 
hall. Not only this, but he volunteered 
to take my place in the pulpit, it being 
Sunday ; and he spoke with magnificent 
power on temperance and _ prohibition. 
Leaning on the desk, he swayed his audi- 
ence with that magical forefinger. Men 
violently opposed to prohibitive legisla- 
tion were at least temporarily converted, 
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The last time that I heard Mr. Phillips 
was in Chicago. ‘The anti-slavery struggle 
was just past. Victory was won by the 
little band that had faced Boston mobs. 
Now the issue was one in which Mr. 
Phillips was less at home. He never 
made even a tolerable politician. It was 
a tremendous audience — not less than 
six thousand. The subject was Grant for 
athird term. ‘The audience was divided, 
half cheering, half hissing. Calm, un- 
ruffled, smooth, but with a powerful 
temper powerfully governed, he stood his 
ground. He always said he enjoyed 
hisses, — cheering was too common. 
Working his way through to the heart of 
his subject, he stood till there was abso- 
lute silence. Then lifting his finger he 
said with all possible deliberation: “ Six 
years from to-day the three names most 
honored among American statesmen will 
be ” —a long pause — “ Ulysses S. Grant, 
Oliver P. Morton — and — Benjamin F. 
Butler.” This was too much for the 
audience. They laughed, they cheered, 
they yelled, —and from that moment 
were deliciously good-natured. I never 
felt sure whether Phillips really believed 
that anti-climax, or made use of it as an 
oratorical card. I afterward asked him 
how he felt when the mobs howled about 
him. He turned to me and said: “I 
think I have no nerves. I was never 
afraid, for I never thought of the danger, 
only of the victory.” 

As arule, our English lecturers exacted 
the pound exactly as down in the bond. 
It robbed a few reformers of their halo 
of humanitarian purpose ; but we had to 
pay their bills all the same. Indeed we 
found after a few years that the drift 
was quite toward making the lyceum a 
money-making affair, without regard to 
any higher end. My recollections of 
Mr. Proctor, however, furnish a delight- 
ful exception to the rule that foreigners 
came over to America for a golden har- 
vest. He loved us, and we loved him, 
until he adopted America as a home. 
He was always as anxious to learn as to 
teach, and steadily grew larger and more 
liberal in his theology. It was a delight- 
ful conference that night in a quiet Chi- 
cago study, when he told me of his 
passage from Romanism to belief in the 


modern doctrines of evolution. It was 
my pleasant lot at a later date to be as- 
sociated with Mr. Proctor as literary con- 
tributors for the St. Louis Globe- Democrat 
— Mr. McCullough, the managing editor 
of that journal, having invited a few of us 
to take charge of a page of the Sunday 
issue. 

John B. Gough spoke for me about ten 
times. In his autobiography he says that 
he always began to prick up his ears for 
joy as he approached Adrian — where 
we first met— because there he would 
have the complete rest that a lecturer 
above all needed and longed for. We 
had our special places of entertainment 
selected, which we judged specially 
adapted to each lecturer. Mr. Gough I 
always met at the depot, and shut him 
up at once in a hack. We drove to a 
charming home crowning a bluff in the 
heart of the city. Mrs. Angell met him 
at the door, and said with quiet grace: 
“ Your room is ready, Mr. Gough; your 
meals whenever you choose, by going to 
the dining-room and giving your order.” 
Not a word more, — and she left him. He 
went to his own room. He went when 
and where he pleased. No one enter- 
tained him or spoke except to answer 
questions. All callers were resolutely re- 
fused admittance. Ten minutes before 
the lecture hour I went with a carriage, 
and he was just ready to be shut in and 
driven to the church or the opera house. 
Very few were introduced or allowed 
about the dressing-room. He went on 
to the platform, and sat down a moment 
while I said: “ Ladies and gentlemen, 
Mr. Gough.” After the lecture he crept 
off one side, wet with perspiration and 
hungry as a baby for petting. I always 
turned to him at once with: “It was 
splendid, Mr. Gough — splendid. You 
never did better in your life.” “‘ Was it? 
Was it really? Well, now, I was think- 
ing, you know, it was a sort of a failure. 
What do folks care fora lot of my old 
stories?’ So it went on for a few mo- 
ments till he brightened up and got a bit 
of tone. Then we rushed him straight 
home. He always had a groom as trav- 
elling companion with him,—a young 
man to rub him down and take care of 
him. Gough would never have survived 
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a single trip but for such special atten- 
tion. He was always at his best when 
he spoke on temperance; but he was 
quite inclined in later years to insist on 
giving one of his new lectures. These 
were a string of anecdotes loosely con- 
nected by his immensely interesting per- 
sonality. His fee was one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred dollars; but he al- 
ways earned it. No matter what the 
weather, Gough drew a crowd; and we 
relied on him not only to pay his own 
fee, but to make good all the deficiencies 
created by others. I had one very pon- 
derous friend who never could see a joke ; 
so I took him to hear Gough and seated 
him on the platform. The dear, digni- 
fied, somewhat adipose divine did nothing 
but roar and cry and giggle from the mo- 
ment Gough’s coat-tails first flew up to 
the end of the lecture. When Gough 
described the judge who met a big sow, 
as each went around a corner, and the 
sow went between the judge’s legs and 
took him off his feet, carrying him down 
town while the great jurist grappled for 
her tail, the old gentleman gave way en- 
tirely. At the end of the lecture he was 
completely exhausted, and I had to help 
him down from the platform. He was 
not the only one who laughed himself 
weak listening to Gough. 

I have a large lot of letters drawn out 
by these lecture engagements and by 
consequent friendships. It is very touch- 
ing to pick up one of the last from Phil- 
lips and read: “I am growing old. Do 
you take care of your health. I can’t 
recall names —a sign of aging ; Emerson 
has got so far he sometimes forgets the 
names of ¢hings.” 

Bayard Taylor we had booked in Chi- 
cago for a conversation ; and he dreaded 
it. He finally wrote: “The result be on 
your own head. I cannot sit gravely like 
an owl or an oracle and propound world 
truths; but I will try to talk, if others 
help me.” But his conversation was a 
splendid success; much better than his 
written lectures, which were not brilliant. 
He hated lecturing, and wrote me just 
before starting for Berlin: “ One thing 
for which I am grateful is that my ap- 
pointment will put a stop to my lectures.” 
Taylor wrote much of his “ Deukalion ” on 


- 


the cars, as he went from lecture post to 
lecture post. I can still hear the fine 
tread of his metric feet as he read to me 
such passages as this : — 


“ As the palm by the palm in beauty, the female 

and the male, 

When the south winds mix their blossoms and 
the date sheaf cannot fail; — 

For one is the glory of either, since the primal 
fate began 

To guide to a single future earth’s double- 
natured man.” 


Taylor has never been quite understood 
by the people, partly because he wrote so 
much about his travels. His ambition 
was to be known as a great poet, — “ the 
poet of evolution,” he said to me. 
“ Deukalion’”’ and the “ Masque of the 
Gods”’ are efforts to express the soul of 
Darwinism in verse. 

Professor Youmans was a favorite with 
a select audience. It is difficult rightly to 
appreciate that man. Untiring in his 
devotion to science and truth, I do not 
believe America has ever produced a man 
more fascinating and eloquent in its pres- 
entation. His “Talks with a Sunbeam ”’ 
will never be forgotten by any one who 
listened to them. He was never quite 
well, but was carried on and led to do 
work beyond his strength by his enthu- 
siasm for truth. He says in a letter: 
“ T am tired of bothering with the Popular 
Science Monthly, and hope something 
else will appear cheaper if not abler, and 
better adapted to universal circulation.” 
He longed to get at the masses with the 
broadening power of science. 

Emerson once left his notes at a town 


ten miles away, and did not discover his 


mistake till he started for the rostrum. 
Alas! he could do nothing. A courier 
was sent on horseback, as there was no 
train. The notes reached us one hour 
and a half after lecture time, and Mr. 
Emerson discoursed from them. The 
truth is, he was as dry as an east 
wind to a popular audience at best; on 
this occasion the puzzled hearers, already 
out of tune, voted him the worst bore in 
America. But there was the afterglow 
with Emerson ; the man was there to be 
seen, to be felt. 

Parton interlines a letter character- 
istically: “If that ten- million-dollar 
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cathedral is allowed to go untaxed, it will 
be a cruel and shameful outrage.” 

No one carried the people by storm 
like Theodore Tilton. He was, in the 
brightest of his days, full of magnificent 
promise. He seemed the ideal of young 
America in body and in mind. Off the 
platform his talk was incessantly of his 
home, his wife, his children, his pictures. 
If the sun shone with a pledge of great 
usefulness on any one, it was on young 
Tilton. A few years later I met him in the 
street of a western city. His head was 
down, and he saw no one. [I let himrun 
against me. ‘Then he stood still with a 
cry of awful anguish. Seizing one of my 
hands in both of his, he cried : “ My God, 
how I suffer!” 

Among the rest, Sojourner Truth spoke 
for us twice in Adrian. She was by all 
odds the finest sample of the unadulter- 
ated African I ever saw. Her eloquence 
was only equalled by herwit. Supposing 
herself at the time to be over ninety, she 
was tense and vigorous, but bony, — and 
a great smoker. About this time she 
made up her mind that tobacco was evil, 
and she deserted it and her old Calvin- 
istic theology together. Swinging her 
long arm, she struck out the straightfor- 
ward logic of intuitive nature. Of all 
the strong characters that I met on the 
platform, there were none stronger than 
Sojourner Truth, Laura Haviland and 
Mrs. Comstock,—the last two Quaker 
preachers. 

Susan B. Anthony and Mrs. Stanton 
were always acceptable and drew large 
audiences. I can think of nothing more 
impressive than the convicted bearing of 
the audiences of these two women; but 
it was not yet quite time for American 
manhood to follow its convictions. Rob- 
ert Collyer in his prime, speaking on 
“Clear Grit” or “ Charlotte Bronté,” was 
a beautiful picture. I never heard the 
great stalwart man get through a lecture 
or address without a reference to his 
mother. I must adda letter from Robert 
Collyer which is so characteristic of the 
big-hearted man. 


“DEAR LADDIE: I am ‘meat whale and sleep 
whale,’ but lazy as Larry’s dog as had to lean up 
agin the barn doar to bark. Getting well on, you 
know, toward sunset: hair all white, mind all 


right, heart still bright, things I say rather trite, 
not eager any more to get into a fight, but anxious 
still to find the light. Now and then I get hold 
of some word of yours or thing you have done, 
and find the old fine vim in it all, that in you I 
mind so well; and am glad. Some quaint old 
fellow said of his friend, ‘ Either he told the bees 
something or the bees told him something;’ and I 
guess he meant you. Ye have the delicate ear 
and eyes. Blessed are your ears and eyes. I 
shall be glad to commune with you again for old 
sakes. I mail you a tiny thing I have been edit- 
ing. I think you will like it. Clinton is none so 
far from this island. Why don’t you come down 
in some near monthand dine with us? We are 
old and lame, but always spry to our friends. But 
as for a lecture, I have the gudewife to look after, 
and she is not over well. 
Alway and ever yours, 
ROBERT COLLYER.” 





To Garrison I wrote: “I have never 
yet said I am opposed to slavery, but am 
not an abolitionist. Will you lecture to 
us?’’ He answered : “ Cowardice is the 
chief of crimes. I will be with you.” 
How little can those who only know of 
the great battling power of this man 
know of his gentleness! I always think 
that Longfellow may have thought of 
him when he wrote : — 

“O enviable fate, to be 

Strong, beautiful and armed, like thee, 


With lyre and sword, with song and steel, 
A hand to strike, a heart to feel! ” 


Two or three letters from Garfield, 
written while he was a representative from 
Ohio, are characterized by that peculiarly 
generous, sympathetic spirit which he 
manifested throughout all his career. 
While not able to lecture for us, because 
his constituents kept him too busy, he 
gave us kindly advice on a topic concern- 
ing which we wished him to lecture. 
Carl Schurz’s letters are like his lectures, 
clear-cut, precise, highly purposeful and 
conscienceful. ‘The very last letter from 
Phillips was written only a few days 
before his death. He says : — 

“My DEAR FRIEND: Thank you for liking me 
enough to wish my picture. Here is one they 
think good, and it is the last I’ve had taken, — but 
no more lectures. Cordially, 

WENDELL PHILLIPs.” 


The ablest of all conversationalists I 
ever heard was not Father Alcott, but 
Mrs. Leon Owens, who was noted for 
having been for twelve years instructor 
of the present king of Siam. She was 
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marvellously gifted with power to answer 
questions rapidly with grace and _ intelli- 
gence, — besides being a scholar of rare 
attainments. Mrs. Livermore I think 
ranks next in this line among women. It 
has always been a matter of regret to me 
that I could not hear Charlotte Cush- 
man’s readings. She was certainly by all 
odds the greatest Lady Macbeth I have 
ever seen. Father Alcott one should 
surely have seen. His conversations, 
however, were simply dogmatic theoriz- 
ing. He was very testy of any difference 
of opinion, and was liable to excoriate a 
sharp questioner. With refined audi- 
ences the conversational lecture gradually 
displaced the rostrum,—das it gave a 
chance for a more select audience and 
freer discussion. It bridged the way to 
the present club era. 

By all odds the most persuasive orator 
I ever heard was Phillips, — the most fin- 
ished, most classically complete. He 
was Demosthenes reincarnated for the 
nineteenth century. Charles Sumner was 
his only rival in persuasive power with an 
audience. We never could get Sumner to 
come west ona tour; but I heard him 
repeatedly in New York. After he was 
pounded by Brooks, I was in that indigna- 
tion mass-meeting inside and outside the 
old Tabernacle. We were wrought up to 
fury by the outrage, and were tingling 
with the spirit of revenge. Just then a 
man stepped through the fly-doors of the 
stage, and whispered to the chairman — 
John Jay, Ithink. He arose swiftly and 
touched the speaker. In a moment we 
heard him cry: “ This, this is the man who 
caught Sumner in his arms as he fell.” 
It was Granger of New York. Mr. Gran- 
ger lifted his linen coat, and spreading it 
out, added: “And this coat is saturated 
with the blood of Charles Sumner.” It 
was the most frenzied audience I ever 
saw or ever desire to see. They leaped 
up and yelled for vengeance. The build- 
ing rang with curses. Women were as 
frantic as the men. It was the South 
against free speech; the North for free 
speech. The platform was a northern 
institution. The lyceum went west ; but 
it never went south. Sumner was free 
speech invading a territory that refused 
to tolerate it. 


Among the great failures on the plat- 
form was George Macdonald, the novelist, 
who came over without preparation and 
supposed it quite enough to extempo- 
rize to an American audience. James T. 
Fields asked him at the dinner table: 
“‘ What are you going to lecture about to- 
night?”? Mr. Macdonald answered: “I 
don’t know until I get to the hall, — for I 
have made no preparation.” Mr. Fields, 
who was above all men acquainted with 
the popular pulse, warned him that would 
not do in this country. Bradlaugh and 
Massey were both killed off by popular 
prejudice against their religious views. 
Matthew Arnold came over to lecture us, 
not to discuss a topic; but the people 
declined to accept him as their tutor in 
politics. 

Of course great numbers crowded for- 
ward, hoping to become famous on the 
rostrum, or at least get rich by lecturing. 
Not one in fifty was a moderate success. 
It became quite impossible to escape 
being saddled now and then with a 
dunce ; for the bureaus became open to 
“ arrangements,” sharing fees with speak- 
ers, and otherwise eking out a precari- 
ous existence. 

The platform for a time was omnipo- 
tent. Its rise was rapid and startling. 
Free speech was demanded by freemen ; 
and the response was, “ You shall have 
it.” For once the press was defied, mas- 
tered, snubbed, and finally compelled to 
champion the great reforms. Lecture 
bureaus multiplied ; but the people soon 
gave indications that the charm of the 
lyceum was waning. No end of twad- 
dlers bought their way into programmes ; 
and, to tell the truth, the dear old stand- 
bys wore out their mission. A man who 
started out on a tour of one hundred 
nights was wofully weary, and not seldom 
wearisome, when he got to his fiftieth 
night. They said off their hour’s say 
without spirit, and collected their fee. 
Some presumed on their popularity, and 
played queer pranks. A few hada bad 
habit of missing nights, or missing trains, 
and getting us into confusion. Others 
brought old lectures. It was no easy 
task to make sure of a taking course. 
One lecturer of some note I found unfit 
to go upon the platform. It was a bad 
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fix for him and for us. One serious dif- 
ficulty was that prices had risen to an 
unreasonable figure. Our courses often 
failed to pay expenses. In St. Louis I 
lost from my own pocket $195, owing to 
the failure of Miss Anna Dickinson to 
present herself at the last moment. Mr. 
Gough began with fees of $10. Mr. Em- 
erson and Theodore Parker got no more 
and often less. But at the last, besides 
Beecher’s $500, Dougherty called for 
$200, Gough $200, Joseph Cook $250. 
Mr. Emerson, wishing to avoid an engage- 
ment in Cincinnati, set his price at $300, 
but the figures were promptly accepted. 
E. H. Chapin, Carl Schurz and George 
William Curtis received $200 each. We 
paid Murdock $100. Mrs. Siddons easily 
commanded $250. Archdeacon Farrar 
carried over $10,000 out of the country. 
The receipts of one of Froude’s lectures 
were over $1,000, all of which he gave to 
Boston. John Tyndall was able to do 
even better ; but he left all that he made 
as a gift to educate young men in science. 
Of course all this was a terrible strain on 
managers and committees. The best 
lecturers could only be secured at last by 
the largest towns. 

The lyceum as it exists to-day is 
a starring exhibition approaching very 
nearly to theatricals. It involves specu- 
lation in all ways, — and much of this of 
a disagreeable or even dishonest sort. 
The first trip of Dr. Talmage to Great 
Britain was enormously profitable ; but 
his general manager is said to have raised 
prices on all local managers after the en- 
gagement had been some time made, 
threatening that otherwise the whole trip 
would be abandoned. At the same time 
a handsome sum was cleared from the sale 
of the doctor’s books. It is needless to 
say that Dr. Talmage was not responsible, 
and proposed a method of recompense. 
Ingersoll now draws the largest crowds ex- 
cept those collected by Talmage. Neither 
of these men gets less than five hundred 
dollars for a night’s talk. Dr. McGlynn, 
George Kennan, Congressman Harter, 
Robert Burdette, James Whitcomb Riley, 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, Senator Gordon, Ex- 
Senator Ingalls, are in the field occasion- 
ally, and draw well; but I believe none 
of them would consent to a long course of 
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lectures, covering thirty or forty nights. 
Dr. Holland used to say: “ The experi- 
ences of a lecturer are something terrible. 
I begin by chalking off my nights in this 
way: Twenty nights from my family ; 
nineteen nights from my family ; eighteen 
nights from my home; seventeen ; six- 
teen.” ‘There are, however, plenty to be 
found who will gladly accept a long list 
of appointments ; although the drawing 
men will not do it. Five or six nights 
are enough. The hardest thing a lec- 
turer has to endure is entertainment. If 
noted,, he becomes a spectacle to be 
gazed at. Callers flow in with no pur- 
pose but to say they have talked with 
him. He is fagged out as well as bored 
by people who have no idea that he has 
nerves or is tired. Lecturing, to them, 
is only talking. People who know better 
are often inconsiderate. If at private 
houses, the hosts naturally desire to be 
agreeable. They kill him with kindness. 
Experienced lecturers generally demand 
to be taken to hotels. They must be 
where they can lock themselves in and be 
quiet. I had one in charge who threw 
himself on the floor and spun a Chinese 
top for half an hour, — “just to get the 
blood out of my head, you see.” Profes- 
sor Gunning, who worked with chalk as 
he talked, — a really wonderful man, — 
did not sleep three hours of a night when 
I knew him, besides being racked with a 
severe cough. It soon killed him. Susan 
3. Anthony has done more lecturing than 
any other person in America, and sur- 
vived it. She has an iron constitution, 
but a will that is stronger still. 

I believe we have now not over one 
dozen lecture courses in those states 
which at one time each winter carried on 
from three to four hundred courses. 
The change does not mean intellectual 
decadence or a failing interest in great 
social or political questions. It does 
mean that forms of education are con- 
stantly changing, and that the American 
temperament has plasticity to adapt it- 
self to the modifications that occur. 
Professor Proctor, before his death, be- 
moaned the passing away of the lecture 
era. He believed that it indicated intel- 
lectual deterioration of the people. This 


would be curious, for it would prove that 
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lectures themselves had led to, or at least 
were unable to prevent, such waning of 
intelligence. He says that “among five 
hundred towns, where formerly courses 
of varied entertainment worthy of civilized 
communities (concerts, readings, lectures 
on artistic, literary and scientific sub- 
jects) were arranged successfully season 
after season, scarcely fifty feel justified in 
continuing their efforts in the cause of 
culture, knowing that the community will 
not support them. Scientific, literary 
and artistic societies formerly flourishing 
are now dying or dead in many cities, 
which have in the mean time increased in 
wealth and population.” This is all true 
as a barren recital of unexplained facts. 
But Mr. Proctor failed to understand 
the steady changes which take place in 
popular American education. The con- 
cert and lecture period lapsed or evolved 
into a period of reading-rooms and 
libraries. That the museum will follow 
is evident. That is, foreign or outside 
periodical instruction gave way to home 
institutions. Meanwhile the great Chau- 
tauqua scheme was opening into a 
greater system of home culture and social 
education. Out of it has grown uni- 
versity extension, which is yet in its 
tentative period and likely to accomplish 
more than the Lyceum achieved. 
America is very far from showing a single 
sign of literary, artistic or scientific de- 
cadence. Mr. Proctor misinterpreted 
our educational evolution. The rise of 
clubs, especially of women’s clubs, 
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devoted to culture, has brought out the 
fact that we have a vast amount of home 
talent capable of writing just as good 
lectures as were accustomed to come to 
us from abroad at the rate of one hun- 
dred dollars a night. The winter’s pro- 
grammes for half a dozen women’s clubs 
lie before me. ‘They covera rich field of 
discussion in arts, music, literature and 
even civics and economics. We owe the 
originating stimulus to the lecture system ; 
but that which is begotten is more im- 
portant than its parent. 

The lyceum, what is left of it, is no 
longer the New England conscience 
bound on a voyage to convert the world 
to political and social righteousness. 
Efforts are invariably made to book any 
one who has created a sensation either 
in political or criminal life. But while this 
detracts still farther from the character 
of the platform erected by Theodore 
Parker, William Lloyd Garrison, Richard 
S. Storrs, Ralph Waldo Emerson and 
Charles Sumner, it does not succeed in 
establishing even a bad imitation of the 
original idea. Mr. Wendling, Ex-Senator 
Ingalls, Ex-Representative Wilson and 
Senator Gordon, all eloquent men, are 
not able to draw continuous crowds. 
The work is done. The lyceum rose to 
great power, and fell away and practically 
died, inside a single quarter of a century. 
But it killed slavery ; it broke the power 
of superstitious theology ; it made women 
free ; it created a universal demand for 
higher culture. 
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THE POET. 
By Colin A. Scott. 


SWEET words waiting since the 
early time 
For him have tarried ; 
For him they rush into his 
rhyme, 
Forever married. 


Ambassador of birds and bees, 
He knows their meaning,— 
The spokesman of the tongue- 
less trees, 
Gray grown, or greening. 


And even my heart he reads 
aright, 
Through magic seeming ; 
At last my lips can utter quite 
My soul’s deep dreaming. 
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By John White Chadwick. 
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DIVINITY HALL, 


tion to which we are now so habitu- 

ated that we give to them an equal 
date with the beginnings of our American 
civilization are in reality of recent origin. 
There were no theological schools, dis- 
tinct from the various colleges, or consti- 
tuting departments by themselves, before 
the present century had started upon its 
eventful round. There was less need of 
them because the various colleges were 
strongly theological in the general drift 
of their instruction and maintained pro- 
fessors of Hebrew and other studies look- 
ing to the preparation of young men for 
the Christian ministry. The avowed ob- 
ject in the founding of Harvard College 
was the training of young men for the 
ministry. Secondary to this were the edu- 
cation and conversion of the Indians ; but 
these, as Lowell tells us, showed so much 
greater aptitude for disfurnishing the out- 
sides of other people’s heads than for fur- 
nishing the insides of their own, that in a 
little while the training of ministers be- 
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Tt methods of theological educa- 


came the well-nigh exclusive object of the 
college. Nothing could better indicate 
the extremity of the theological bias 
of Harvard, even so late as the middle of 
the eighteenth century, than an order of 
commencement exercises under the presi- 
dency of Holyoke, which was once shown 
to me by his descendant, Dr. Frederic 
Henry Hedge. It was for the year of 
President John Adams’s graduation, 1755, 
and every one of the twenty-four gradu- 
ates had, I think, a part; and every part, 
except that of Adams, was theological. 
His, happily ominous of the course of his 
maturity, was a political subject, and one 
that went to the heart of the great matter 
which was then only a little way below 
the political horizon. The others dealt 
with such succulent and aromatic themes 
as the damnation of infants and the elec- 
tion of a few to everlasting life and of the 
many to everlasting damnation. 

It must not, however, be supposed that 
the young ministers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury had no other preparation for their 
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work than that of such training as the 
various colleges afforded them. It was 
customary for the older ministers to take 
into their families young men who had 
chosen the ministry for their career, —a 
custom which had great advantages, and 
which, even now, might weil be made 
efficient as a supplement to the seminary 
education. Meantime to certain men of 
marked ability and theological distinction 
there was a peculiar gravitation of young 
blood, and here and there a parsonage 
became a theological seminary to all in- 
tents and purposes. ‘This gravitation was 
most pronounced in the case of Joseph 
Bellamy, a Yale graduate of 1735 and 
from 1738 until 1790 the minister of the 
little town of Bethlehem, Connecticut, and 
Nathaniel Emmons, a Yale graduate of 
1767, who was settled in Franklin, Massa- 
chusetts, from 1773 to 1827 and died in 
1840 at the age of ninety-five. The gap of 
six years between his college graduation 
and his settlement indicates the period of 
his theological training with John Smalley, 
a giant of those days, and Samuel Hop- 
kins, the anti-slavery hero and hyper-Cal- 
vinist, whose enthusiasm of self-abnegation 
reached the point that we should be will- 
ing to be damned for the glory of God. 
Bellamy was, with Hopkins, one of the 
most direct continuators of Jonathan Ed- 
wards’s system, but walking more unswerv- 
ingly than Hopkins in Edwards’s steps. 
He had more than sixty students in his 
house from time to time; and Emmons, 
who out-Calvined Calvin in his Calvinism 
to a degree that even Edwards had not 
attained, numbered one hundred students 
of his ghastly creed, which did not pre- 
vent his being a fellow of infinite jest, 
seasoning the simple fare of his young 
theologians with many a lively tale. It 
was this kind of incongruity which set the 
boy Channing to wondering whether peo- 
ple really believed their terrible theology 
so much as they innocently imagined. 
The Andover Theological Seminary is 
generally agreed to have been the first 
theological seminary in the United States, 
though its claim to this distinction is dis- 
puted by the Dutch Reformed Seminary 
of New Brunswick, New Jersey — how val- 
idly I donot know. The founding of the 
Andover Seminary was a direct result of 
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the appointment of Dr. Henry Ware — 
often called “ the elder Ware” in distinc- 
tion from his son of sainted memory, 
Henry Ware, Jr.—to the Hollis theo- 
logical professorship in Harvard College 
in 1805. His predecessor, Dr. Tappan, 
who died in 1803, was a Calvinist, one 
of the “ most strictest” of his sect. At 
his death it was commonly understood 
that the election of his successor was 
a crucial test, by which the college 
would stand fast in orthodoxy or fall away 
into the Unitarian belief. Rev. Jesse 
Appleton, who afterward became presi- 
dent of Bowdoin College, was Ware’s 
rival candidate. For two years the cor- 
poration was equally divided ; but in 1805 
the death of a member tipped the balance 
to the Unitarian side, and Dr. Ware en- 
tered upon those duties which he faith- 
fully performed until, in 1840, blindness 
compelled the resignation of his post. 
The Unitarian movement in America 
had its roots far back into the middle of 
the eighteenth century. It was in good 
part a reaction of the more sober and 
rational minds against the excesses of the 
Great Awakening. As one of the sternest 
critics of those excesses, Jonathan Ed- 
wards must be reckoned as one of the 
personal forces that contributed to the 
development of a liberal theology. The 
Great Awakening began in 1734, and 
until 1740 Edwards was its recognized 
leader. Then Whitefield came over, 
and went flaming up and down the land. 
In the excesses and disorders which he 
encouraged Edwards saw as in a mirror 
the defects of his own earlier reliance on 
emotional exaltation and morbid psycho- 
logical and physical conditions as evi- 
dences of a religious experience. It may 
well be doubted whether the piety of the 
New England churches when Whitefield 
died in 1770 was as evangelical as it 
would have been if he had never come 
at all and the far more ethical and spirit- 
ual genius of Edwards had been left to 
work alone. Certain it is that in a few 
years the awakening had so spent its 
force, that from 1744 to 1748 Edwards 
did not add a member to his Northamp- 
ton church, while he had added hundreds 
in the corresponding years of the previous 
decade. The depreciation of morality 
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was one of the most characteristic notes 
of the Great Awakening, a depreciation 
carried so far by soine of the disciples of 
Edwards, that they contended that a man 
was worse for being moral until he had 
enjoyed the experience of supernatural 
grace. On the other hand, salvation by 
character has always been one of the most 
pronounced of Unitarian notes. Clearly, 
then, we have a foregleam of Channing 
and Parker in the sermon of Lemuel 
Briant of Quincy (then Braintree), 
preached in 1749, on “The Absurdity 
and Blasphemy of Depreciating Moral 
Virtue.” And it is very interesting and 
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significant that the sermon was preached 
in the West Church of Boston, where 
Jonathan Mayhew had already been pas- 
tor for two years. Briant died in 1753, 
when he was only thirty-one years old; 
and Mayhew lived only thirteen years 
longer to carry on his work. So long as 
he lived he carried it on right valiantly 
and to some wider issues. He denounced 
“man-made creeds;” he insisted on 
morality as necessary to salvation; he 
broke frankly with the doctrine of the 
Trinity. Dr. Charles Chauncy of the 
First Church in Boston was another vigor- 
ous critic of the Great Awakening and a 
Universalist long before the times of 
Murray and Ballou. Professor Walker 
of the Hartford Theological Seminary 
says, in his recent admirable history of 
American Congregationalism, “ That the 
development of liberal theology, in its 
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outward manifestations, was not more 
rapid after 1765, and that Unitarianism 
did not become a recognized power till 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
was due in a measure to the early deaths 
of Mayhew and Briant, but even more 
to the great political struggle which ab- 
sorbed the thought of New England for 
more than twenty years.” When he adds 
that “no ministers were more patriotic 
in the Revolutionary struggle or more 
hearty in entering into discussion of the 
problems it involved than the Massachu- 
setts liberals,” and when it is remem- 
bered that Chauncy was as deep in the 
revolutionary busi- 
ness as Hancock 
and Warren and the 
Adamses, we can 
see still more plainly 
why the prom- 
ise of Briant and 
Mayhew was not 
made good. Nev- 
ertheless, to quote 
Professor Walker 
once more, “the 
type of belief that 
Mayhew and his 
sympathizers repre- 
sented quietly 
spread, till forty 
years after his death 
it was that of a large 
proportion of the churches of eastern Mas- 
sachusetts.” (1806.) 

But it would be a mistake to imagine 
that Unitarianism, as a definitely organ- 
ized body, was the result of this gradual 
amelioration of the Calvinistic dogma 
along the lines of Arminian and Arian 
theology. Could this gradual ameliora- 
tion have gone on for a few decades 
more, it is evident that the whole body 
of New England Congregationalism would 
have suffered a sea change into some- 
thing as different from the Calvinism of 
Edwards as the Unitarianism of Chan- 
ning. But as the excesses of the Great 
Awakening had stimulated a liberal de- 
velopment, so now the prospect of a 
general liberalism stimulated an evangeli- 
cal revival which compelled “ the silent 
brotherhood ”’ to show its hand, to have 
done with simply ignoring the doctrines 
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of Calvinism and enter on a course of 
active opposition. Churches and coun- 
cils began to search the joints and marrow 
of the prevailing heresy, and a new gen- 
eral association was formed in Massachu- 
setts in the interest of the Edwardsian 
type of doctrine and observance, the 
latter presupposing that every church 
member had “ made his calling and elec- 
tion sure,’””»— an idea not conducive to 
the virtue of humility. Churches began 
to split asunder, the stronger party hold- 
ing to the church property, a circum- 
stance of which much heartburning was 
the inevitable result. It was “ significant 
of much”’ that the first church to split 
asunder (1801) was that of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. As the most liberal of the early 
New England churches, it was not, per- 
haps, unnatural that it should be the 
first of them to become Unitarian. The 
Episcopalian “ King’s Chapel” had be- 
come Unitarian some time before. 
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We have now come back again to the 
establishment of the Andover Seminary. 
Phillips Andover Academy had _ been 
founded in 1778, and its founder had a 
religious purpose in his heart, contem- 
plating a theological professorship at the 
earliest possible moment. Indeed, from 
the first, an Andover minister furnished 
theological instruction on a salary of fifty 
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dollars, and afterward eighty dollars a 
year. ‘The Andover Seminary was a di- 
rect result of the appointment of Henry 
Ware to the Hollis professorship at Har- 
vard in 1805. Dr. Eliphalet Pearson, the 
first principal of the academy, had re- 
mained one or its trustees since he had 
become professor of Hebrew at Harvard 
and one of the five fellows of the college. 
Utterly disgusted by Ware’s appointment, 
he resigned his Harvard offices and re- 
turned to Andover, and immediately made 
himself active in the establishment of the 
theological seminary. He was himself an 
ardent anti-Hopkinsian, and about the 
same time that he was agitating for a 
seminary at Andover, Leonard Woods 
and other Hopkinsians at West Newbury 
were agitating for a seminary there. The 
two parties finally agreed to come together 
and compromise their differences in order 
to present an unbroken front to the com- 
mon Unitarian enemy ; but the details of 
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the compromise were dragon’s teeth from 
which “ the Andover controversy” of our 
own time has got some of the utmost 
sharpness of its mutual recriminations. 
The wonder is that the Harvard liberals 
were not more prompt in their attempt to 
found a rival institution; or it would be 
the wonder if the dislike and dread of 
sectarian divisions had not been all along 
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THE FACULTY OF THE HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL, 
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an animating principle of the liberal move- 
ment, second to no other. In the event, 
Harvard Divinity School was the outcome 
of a gradual evolution, and when finally 
established it was as unsectarian in its 
character as even Dr. Channing could 
desire. Not until 1811 did Dr. Ware 
begin a course of definite theological 
instruction, President Kirkland assisting 
him with a course in dogmatic theology, 
Professor Willard, after 1813, in Hebrew, 
and Professor Andrews Norton in Sacred 
Literature; and, from 1817, Professor 
Frisbee in Moral Philosophy, — “ Ethics ”’ 
not having then supplanted its homelier 
and stronger synonyms, morality and 
morals, in the usage of mankind. 
Here were all the instrumentalities of 
a divinity school without the name and 
separate organization; and perhaps it 
would have been as well if this arrange- 
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ment had been continued until the present 
time. In 1813 Dr. Samuel Parkman, 
grandfather of the historian, gave the col- 
lege a township in Maine for the support 
of a theological professorship; and his 
son, Dr. John Parkman, wittiest of Uni- 
tarian divines, made such an addition 
to the gift, that in 1840 a “ Parkman 
Professorship of Pulpit Eloquence and 
Pastoral Care” was so named in recogni- 
tion of his own and his father’s generosity, 
though others had in 1829 contributed 
liberally to its support. Whatever credit 
or discredit pertains to the founding of 
the schoolas a separate department of the 
university belongs to President Kirkland 
(1810-1828) as to no other person. In 
1815 he issued a circular, addressed to 
graduates and friends of Harvard, solicit- 
ing subscriptions for a theological edu- 
cation fund. The receipts amounted to 
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nearly $30,000, — and lo! John Adams’s 
name led all the rest. The subscribers 
formed a society and proceeded to estab- 
lish the divinity school, “it being under- 
stood that every encouragement be given 
to the serious, impartial and unbiased 
investigation of Christian truth, and that 
no assent to the peculiarity of any denom- 
ination of Christians be required, either of 
the students or professors or instructors.” 
To that native centre the school has been 
always fast; and it may well be doubted 
whether the school as now organized, with 
professors of different theological opinions, 
is any freer from sectarian bias than it 
was when every professor was a Unitarian. 
I know that during my own residence 
(1861-64) there was the least possible 
endeavor in the instruction to point a 
Unitarian moral or adorn a Unitarian tale ; 
and I remember very well what splendid 
indignation Dr. Noyes rained upon the 
suggestion of Dr. George B. Emerson, that 
students receiving beneficiary funds should 
agree to preach a supernatural theology 
or none at all. 

The society was reorganized in 1824, 
and incorporated in 1826, in which year 
Divinity Hall was built under its auspices. 
Formerly it was much more isolated from 
the other university buildings than at 
present. One of the first invaders of its 
privacy was the great Peabody Museum, 
which, block by block, in the course of 
thirty-five years has been built on the 
open ground upon which the front windows 
of the hall once used to look, and which 
a student, now Dr. Horatio Stebbins, once 
dug and planted to potatoes with the con- 
sent of Dr. Noyes, raising one hundred 
bushels, for which he got one hundred 
dollars. I remember well the apostrophe 
to the new museum of one of the divinity 
students, in an essay on the relations of 
religion and science. In its arrogant, 
portentous bulk, o’ershadowing Divinity 
Hall, he found a gross and hideous sym- 
bol of the scientific spirit shutting out 
the light of heavenly truth. But, in fact, 
the museum and the Lawrence Scientific 
School, not far away, afforded the theo- 
logical students in Divinity Hall some of 
their best advantages. The number of 
divinity students, though each had his 
own cell, was never sufficient to occupy 


all the rooms, and those remaining were 
often occupied by Agassiz’s students and 
others from the Scientific School. There, 
in my day, was Alpheus Hyatt, who has 
since achieved a noble reputation, then 
full of strenuous and ardent youth, and 
his friend Nathaniel Shaler, then, as now, 
his speculative genius outrunning his sci- 
entific curiosity, and Will James, as 
then we called the brilliant psychologist, 
who writes as vigorously as he thinks, 
with a human foetus in a bottle on his 
mantelpiece as the sole ornament of his 
room. Mingling freely with the divinity 
students, these men did quite as much to 
shape our thought as the lectures of our 
several professors, especially inclining us 
to a favorable reception of the Darwinian 
hypothesis, at a time when it was still a 
stranger in the world and had few friends. 
There were great debates in the little 
chambers, often over the strongest tea 
that could be brewed with fire and water, 
with the best toast and ginger conserve 
that the world could then afford. For 
making chocolate, Gannett (Rev. William 
C.) was then as apt as now he is in mak- 
ing parables in prose and verse. A good 
many of the students boarded themselves, 
in part, if-not altogether. I indulged my- 
self in this fancy for two years and a half, 
and live to tell the tale. If ever I should 
take to glorying, it would be for one 
period of seven weeks which I covered 
with five dollars. Some of the men had 
a beastly fashion of letting the dishes 
they had used accumulate, as the Ger- 
mans do their linen, for a general wash, 
and then inviting a neighbor to assist 
at the function. I believe that I was gen- 
erally willing to assist, but I drew a line 
at egg-cups that had waited over-long. 

Each room had an alcove for the bed- 
stead, which had a canvas centre corded 
round the edges ; and as the cording had 
never, apparently, been tightened since 
1826, in 1861 the canvas sagged to the 
similitude of a hammock. Every room 
was pleasant, but the corner ones were 
larger than the others and were most de- 
sired. No. 29 onthe top floor was one of 
these, and for two years I enjoyed its 
pleasantness, companioned by Theodore 
Parker’s “affable familiar ghost,’ — for 
he had studied there tremendously some 
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thirty years before, trudging over to Wa- 
tertown to get armfuls of the new German 
books, not yet in the school or college 
library, from Dr. Convers Francis, brother 
of Lydia Maria Child, who in 1842 be- 
came Parkman Professor. In No. 30 
Edmund H. Sears wrote the great Christ- 
mas hymn, 


“Calm on the listening ear of night,” 


keeping his coal meanwhile in his lower 
bureau drawer. At least a score of the 
best Unitarian hymns, some of them now 
the property of the church universal, 
were written by young men of the school, 
— easily first among them Samuel John- 
son’s 

“ Father, in thy mysterious presence kneeling.” 


John Langdon Sibley, for a long time 
the college librarian, —a librarian who 
conceived that the object of a library 
wasto keep books from being read,— occu- 
pied the rooms under Nos. 29 and 30 for 
many years. I remember that late one 
night I was practising my “ pulpit elo- 
quence,” and I disturbed his rest. He 
signified his disapproval, but I went on 
remorselessly, and early the next morning 
I reported him to the proctor for dis- 
turbing me. The proctor, then Charley 
Salter of most bright and tragic memory, 
visited him at once, and the good old 
man—there never was a better —ac- 
knowledged that I had anticipated his 


action by about a quarter of an hour. 
I was the early bird and he the worm. 
It was close by that Theodore Parker 
blended the stridulence of his saw with 
the music of John S. Dwight’s flute or 
violin as he was playing a prelude to that 
musical reputation which he afterward ac- 
quired. Seeking, not long ago, the old 
“‘seclusions,’’ — no, not “ ivy hushed,” — 
I found great changes going on. Water 
and bath-tubs were being introduced. 
Good! But then the fun we used to 
have with the absent-minded student who 
filled his water-pail with coal can be no 
more. He can still, however, fill his 
coal-hod at the pump. 

Other changes were made in the build- 
ing some twenty years ago, when the lec- 
ture-rooms which had been on the lower 
floor in the library were removed to the 
upper story, two or three rooms being 
thrown into one for this purpose. Could 
I renew my youth, as I should like to, I 
fear that 1 should miss the long, long 
rows of books on either side of the 
tables at which we used to sit, and the 
musty odor they gave out, while the 
light at the back of Dr. Noyes’s head 
made an aureole for his brows. In 1887 
a beautiful new library was built close by 
the hall, costing $42,000; and there is 
now a competent librarian, Rev. Robert 
S. Morison, where formerly one student 
or another had the library in charge 
vaguely and intermittently. 
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On the second floor of the hall there 
is a chapel where of old the students met 
for morning and evening prayers, with a 
monitor to check the names of those who 
arrived tardily or not at all. One stu- 
dent, in my time, conceived that fifteen 
minutes was the maximum limit of the 
services, and he cultivated the spring of 
his watch so that it shut with a sharp 
snap when the allotted time was out. 
And when one of the students who had 
been long away returned to find his door 
barricaded with baker’s loaves, which had 
been left in his absence because he had 
failed to put up the sign, “ No Bread,” it 
was, perhaps, a pardonable jest that 
** Man shall not live by bread alone ” and 
other Bible verses bearing on the matter 
celebrated the prodigal’s return. That 
was war-time, and our Scripture readings 
drew freely on the prophets and the im- 
precatory psalms; and the prayers were 
mighty with the enthusiasm of boyhood for 
the tearing down of strongholds in which 
slavery and disunion were intrenched. 
There, also, the first sermons were 
preached to audiences less fit than few ; 
and at one of these trial trips one of 
the students, made of sterner stuff than 
the majority, shocked the professorial 
critic in attendance by beseeching, in 
conclusion, “the blessing of God upon 
these miserable gymnastics.” 

In the same little chapel the alumni of 
the school hold their annual meetings, and 
formerly a sermon was preached before 
the graduating class. So it happened 
that July 15, 1838, the place became a 
temple witnessing the most sacred scene 
in all its history, the delivery of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson’s famous“ Divinity School 
Address,” the most lyrical and spontane- 
ous utterance of his life, and the most 
epoch-making in the history of Unitarian 
thought. No wonder that Theodore 
Parker, as he walked home that night over 
Charles River bridge, saw everywhere in 
the moonlit sky and water visions of high 
duty beckoning him, and heard mysteri- 
ous voices that bade him gird himself 
in solemn haste for an adventurous 
quest ! 

But the memories and associations of 
Divinity Hall must not detain me at the 
expense of those historical details which 
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are of more importance. In 1830 the 
society which hitherto had carried on 
the business of the school in connection 
with the corporation, resigned all its 
powers into the hands of that body, and 
the professors were organized into a fac- 
ulty, the first dean of which was the Rev. 
John Gorham Palfrey, the historian of 
New England, and the anti-slavery hero 
of one of Hosea Biglow’s most character- 
istic papers, —its subject Palfrey’s vote 
cast against Robert C. Winthrop for the 
speakership of the national House of 
Representatives, an act on which John 
Quincy Adams’s heroic temper bent and 
broke. The society transferred its funds 
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to the college on condition that they 
should be used with the same breadth and 
liberality as they had been from the start. 
In 1848 the father of President Eliot, then 
treasurer of the college, could say with- 
out hesitation that not a dollar given 
to the college had gone to the theological 
school. 

But this financial detachment was un- 
fortunately the symbol of a detachment 
of the school from the college in almost 
every particular. That divinity students 
should avail themselves of university 
courses was something for which there 
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was no precedent, and to establish one was 
not an easy matter. Nevertheless there 
was considerable jealousy of the school in 
orthodox circles ; and in 1852 an attempt 
was made to effect its separation from the 
college. The corporation prayed the 
Supreme Court to be delivered from its 
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trust ; but the court decided that it had 
no power to grant the prayer. In 1858 
the legislature passed an act enabling it 
to do so; but the matter ended there, the 
corporation finally deciding “ that it would 
be false to all our traditions if in a college 
named for a Puritan minister, fostered by 
a Puritan clergy, and bearing on its cor- 
porate seal the motto ‘ Christo et Ec- 
clesi@,’ religion should be the only subject 
deliberately excluded.” Those at once 
friendly to the school and college have 
found out a more excellent way of solving 
the problem and one which, while reliev- 
ing the school of everything approaching 
a sectarian attitude, leaves it as free as it 
has ever been to pursue the unbiased 
search for truth. 

The number of students has always 
been comparatively small, and the statistics 
afford no help to the conclusion that the 
inclination of young men to the ministry 
is' growing less from year to year. In 
1869 the school was larger than it had 
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ever been before, the students numbering 
thirty-five, all told. But this condition 
was the result of peculiar circumstances, 
and so far was it from being encouraging 
that it marked the lowest ebb of the 
school intellectually and morally. The 
Rev. George H. Hepworth, then a Uni- 
tarian clergyman, had conceived the idea 
that, to make Unitarianism popular, it 
must have a less cultured ministry, and 
he started a divinity school in Boston, 
which made no terms of admission or 
none worth mentioning. When this 
school shortly went to pieces, the Har- 
vard school was urged to take in the un- 
happy students, vari nantes in gurgite 
vasto, and it did so, lowering its standards 
of admission to meet the exigency of the 
time. It is conceded that among those 
thus graciously admitted to the privileges 
of the school there were some of the 
hardest workers and some whose subse- 
quent careers have seemed to justify the 
method of their day. But neither the 
corporation nor the faculty was encour- 
aged to go on upon the lines of the new 
departure. In 1870 the former stand- 


ards of admission, only in the classics and 
philosophy more exigent than those of the 
college, were restored, and the same year 
the university for the first time offered a 
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degree (Bachelor of Divinity) to students 
passing certain examinations at the con- 
clusion of a three years’ course. Until 
1874 a second form of graduation—a 
certificate of proficiency and good be- 
havior — was retained, but since then 
there has been no graduation without the 
degree. The degree has not been equally 
attractive to all students, or even to all 
those most studious and most desirous to 
fit themselves properly for ministerial 
work. Some have conceived that a 
knowledge of Hebrew, one of the prime 
essentials of the degree, is less important 
than other post-graduate courses, and 
they have worked for these instead and 
for their appropriate degrees. 

It so happens that the quinquennial cat- 
alogue will not henceforth be a fair re- 
port of the men turned out by the school. 
Until 1870 it gives the names of all stu- 
dents who completed the regular course ; 
since 1870 only the names of those tak- 
ing the divinity degree. There were in 
June, 1894, more students in the school 
than there have ever been, — forty-seven. 
But many of these may not have worked, 
or be working, for the divinity bachelor- 
ship, and yet have worked, or be working, 
just as hard, and it may be to just as good 
purpose, in others of the post-graduate 
courses of which the elective system of 
the university now offers so many to an 
eager and inquiring mind. A more ex- 
igent graduation demanded a more exi- 
gent admission ; and in 1882 it was made 
a rule that candidates for a degree should 
be either college graduates or show them- 
selves qualified in college studies. But 
the most important step of all was one 
obliging the recipients of pecuniary aid to 
obtain a mark of at least seventy-five per 
cent on their examinations. Without this 
provision there was danger that the 
school would attract men like Kingsley’s 
nun, who 

“‘was not good enough for man, 
And so was given to God.” 
Moreover, so long as help which in 
other departments of the university was 
the reward of scholarship, was given in 
the divinity school as the reward of indi- 
gence, it was inevitable that the school 
should lose caste with the college and 
other schools connected with the univer- 
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sity. It may safely be assumed that there 
is no student who received aid under the 
old beneficiary system and has since 
made full proof of his ministry, who does 
not wish that the present system had 
prevailed in his day, so that he might 
have earned what he was obliged to take 
as a pure benefaction. The new methods 
were not dilatory in bearing fruit. In 
1883 President Eliot, whose term of of- 
fice began when the school was at its low- 
est ebb, and who had always been deeply 
interested in its welfare, said in his an- 
nual report, that “the quality of the 
students of this school has been so much 
improved that they now constitute the 
most highly educated body of professional 
students connected with the university, 
and are distinguished for capacity, enthu- 
siasm and devotion to duty.” 

In the mean time the professional or- 
ganization of the school had undergone 
complete revision, and had been much 
enlarged. Before 1869 the faculty com- 
prised but two resident professors. In 
that year another chair was established, 
and in 1872 a second. In 1882 the col- 
lege conveyed the Winn professorship to 
the school, and also the Hollis professor- 
ship, which had been vacant since its res- 
ignation by the elder Ware in 1840; and 
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in 1886 the Plummer 
professorship of Chris- 
tian morals, now held 
by Dr. Francis G. Pea- 
body, whose duties in 
the school are joined 
with those of the col- 
lege chapel and, in gen- 
eral, those pertaining 
to the religious inter- 
ests of the university. 
While the university 
has of late treated the 
school much more pa- 
ternally than of old, its 
friends in the commu- 
nity at large have been 
more generous with it 
than ever before. The 
great Boston fire burned 
deep into its resources, 
but in 1879-80 a fund 
of $140,000 was raised 
by subscription, and the 
Tileston bequest added $40,000, so that 
never before has the school been so well 
equipped in men and money as it is now. 
Dr. Charles Carroll Everett is the dean 
of the faculty and Bussey Professor of 
Theology. Dr. Joseph Henry Thayer is 
Bussey Professor of New Testament Crit- 
icism and Interpretation. Dr. Crawford 
H. Toy is Hancock Professor of Hebrew 
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and other Oriental Lan- 
guages. Dr. Francis 
G. Peabody is Plummer 
Professor of Christian 
Morals and Parkman 
Professor of Theol- 
ogy. Dr. David Gor- 
don Lyon is Hollis 
Professor of Divinity ; 
and Dr. Ephraim Em- 
erton, Winn Professor 
of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. Rev. Edward 
Hale (not Dr. Edward 
E. but his “ double ”’ 
who never undid him) 
is assistant in Homi- 
letics; and Mr. John 
W. Churchill is In- 
structor in Elocution. 
Here is a force of 
teachers of which any 
institution might well 
be glad and _ proud. 
Their formal titles go but a little way 
toward indicating the division of their 
work. Professor Everett is the philo- 
sophical genius of the school and of the 
university. His “ Science of Thought ”’ is 
the most fascinating exposition of logic 
that our country, if not our language, has 
produced. With strong Hegelian sym- 
pathies, he is an original and independent 
thinker and one whose philosophy has 
reckoned with science at every stage of its 
advance. He is a humorist and critic, 
and to everything he writes he brings a 
wealth of literary allusion and gives a 
charming literary form. Although Pro- 
fessor Toy came to the school in 1880 
from the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary of Louisvillle, Kentucky, where 
he had been teaching ten years, he al- 
ready had the liveliest sympathy with the 
Old Testament criticism of Kuenen and 
Wellhausen, which assigns considerable 
portions of the Pentateuch to the fifth, 
fourth and third centuries B. C. His 
“Judaism and Christianity” and _ his 
“ Old Testament Quotations in the New ”’ 
are books of equal scholarship with the 
best in America or Europe. Professor 
Thayer’s main region is the New Tes- 
tament, and his methods are as purely 
scientific as if the problems of New 
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Testament criticism did not involve the 
most important theological conclusions. 
Professor Lyon has won a place of honor 
among Assyriologists, and is a master in 
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everything pertaining to the mutual rela- 
tions of the different Semitic languages 
and peoples. Professor Peabody’s prxov- 
ince is the double one of the philosophy 
of religion and ministerial work, and, 
interpreting the latter broadly, he brings 
to social questions a penetrating analysis 
and to “ the demands of labor’”’ a gener- 
ous appreciation, with a sincere distrust 
of each and all of the many panaceas 
which rival agitators are now crying up. 

The theological composition of the fac- 
ulty is that of a happy family in which 
four are Unitarians, one is a Baptist and 
one an Orthodox Congregationalist. 
Professors Toy and Lyon were both Bap- 
tists at the time of their appointment, but 
Professor Toy is now a Unitarian. It is 
Dean Everett’s dream and hope that the 
different denominations will be more 
fully represented in the near future than 
they are now. But what if teachers who 
are Baptists or Methodists at the time 
of their appointment become Unitarians, 
after the manner of Professor Toy? Must 
they be sacrificed in order that the theo- 
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logical variety of the school may be pre- 
served? Let us hope not. However 
necessary the variety may be at present 
to advertise the unsectarian character of 
the school, it should soon be possible to 
appoint professors solely with reference to 
their known culture and ability, without 
any more question as to their theological 
persuasions than as to the color of their 
hair. 

President Eliot is himself a consistent 
Unitarian, and, being this, he has entered 
heartily into the widening of the school’s 
theological inclusion and done his best to 
forward it. In1879, ata meeting held 
in Boston, at which arrangements were 
made for raising a new endowment for 
the school, he said : — 

“The Harvard Divinity School is not dis- 
tinctively Unitarian either by its constitution or 
by the intention of its founders. The doctrines 


of the unsectarian sect called in this century 
Unitarians are indeed entitled to respectful expo- 
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sition in the school so long as it exists, simply 
because the school was founded, and for two gen- 
erations, at least, has been supported, by Unitari- 
ans. But the government of the university can- 
not undertake to appoint none but Unitarian 
teachers, or to grant any peculiar favors to Unita- 
rian students. They cannot, because the found- 
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ers of the school, themselves Unitarians, imposed 
upon the university the following fundamental 
rule for its administration: that every encourage- 
ment shall be given to the serious, impartial and 
unbiased investigation of Christian truth, and 
that no assent to the peculiarities of any denomi- 
nation of Christians shall be required either of the 
instructors or students.” 

Of the earliest teachers of the school I 
cannot speak from personal knowledge. 
The elder Ware was every inch a Har- 
vard man, for six of his eight sons were 
Harvard graduates, and of his eleven 
daughters the majority, if not all, mar- 
ried into the college. In the Unitarian 
controversy he took a_ leading part, 
choosing the Andover Hopkinsian, Dr. 
Leonard Woods, for his principal oppo- 
nent. Hence the so-called ‘Wood’n- 
Ware Controversy.” During his Hingham 
pastorate his salary was only four hundred 
and fifty dollars, so that he was obliged to 
take boys into his family to educate. It 
cannot be considered strange that his 
first wife died young, and the second in 
the first fortnight of her married life. He 
did not take kindly to German culture, 
insisting that Edward Everett was the 
only scholar who had not been injured by 
studying in Germany. When an admirer 
describes him as “ logical, sensible, mod- 
erate and unimaginative,” we are sorry 


for the young men who were his pupils. 
Yet his character was such that older men 
held him in the highest honor and es- 
teem. 

Professor Andrews Norton was a man 
of very different make. He had none of 
Dr. Ware’s hesitation in making up his 
mind, and none of Dr. Ware’s backward- 
ness in imposing his own thought upon 
others. ‘He came before his classes,”’ 
says Dr. Walker, “ not as one in the act of 
seeking the truth, but as one who had 
found it.’”” The same friendly critic tells 
us that “his nature was the opposite of 
genial.” ‘He never put himself to much 
trouble to comprehend the ignorance or 
errors of others.” Hisdislike of German 
studies was unqualified, and the transcen- 
dentalists had no more contemptuous op- 
ponent. He is best known to modern 
readers as the author of a famous sermon 
on “ The Latest Form of Infidelity,” called 
out by Emerson’s Divinity School Address. 
“T never knew,” says Dr. Walker, “‘ a man 
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who built his faith more entirely on au- 
thority, making not only all certainty in 
religion, but well-grounded trust and hope, 
even his trust in providence and his hope 
of another life, to depend on Christianity, 
accepted as a miraculous dispensation.” 
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And yet no one in his generation contrib- 
uted more actively to those critical studies 
which in their subsequent progress have 
substituted a scientific understanding of 
the Bible for the assumptions of traditional 
belief. He endeavored to detach the 
birth-stories from Matthew and Luke as 
legendary accretions, and, as early as 1844, 
he impeached the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch. It is the misfortune of 
his “ Genuineness of the Gospels ”’ that 
its strength is spent in confuting a partic- 
ular hypothesis, more radical than that of 
F. C. Baur, which was never in any danger 
of being generally received. In Dr. 
Hedge’s anticipations of the first words of 
certain Unitarian worthies on the further 
shore, Professor Norton’s were, “‘ Spinoza 
here!” Yet this despotic dogmatist had 
a tender and poetic side, witnessed to by 
his hymn “The rain is o’er,” and that 
other which is said to mark his failure in 
the ministry — 

“My God, I thank thee! May no thought 

E’er deem thy chastisements severe, 
But may this heart, by sorrow taught, 
Calm each wild wish, each idle fear.” 

Professor Norton was succeeded as 
Dexter Professor of Sacred Literature by 
John Gorham Palfrey, of whom I have 
already spoken ; and at the conclusion of 
his term in 1839 Dr. George R. Noyes 
succeeded him, and at the same time to 
the Hancock professorship of Hebrew 
which had been for some years in abey- 
ance. 

In 1872 there was another reorgani- 
zation, and Ezra Abbot became Bussey 
Professor of Sacred Literature, and held 
the chair till 1884, a scholar of mar- 
vellous minuteness and fidelity, a micros- 
copist among critics, with the defect of 
microscopists in general, — a certain in- 
ability to see things in their larger rela- 
tions, the forest as well as the cup-mosses 
on the roots of the decaying trees. 

In my own time Dr. Noyes was already 
well advanced in years, and had just come 
of age as Hancock and Dexter Professor 
of Hebrew and Sacred Literature. We 
had for him the greatest possible rever- 
ence and admiration. His mind was of 
the drier sort, but his scholarship was be- 
yond question, and his honesty and can- 
dor were above suspicion. It was good 
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to hear him laugh at hisown joke. ‘The 
thing began about the corners of his 
eyes, and finally went off like the crack of 
a rifle. A matter-of-fact man, he had 
little patience with the vagaries of senti- 
mental interpretation, and when Samuel 
Longfellow asked if the baptismal dove 
might not have been attracted by the 
loveliness of Jesus’ character, he answered : 
“T think, Mr. Longfellow, he would have 
been much more likely to be attracted by 
aworm.’ And when another student 
thought that the wind might have blown 
in such a way as to have blown a 
dry path for the Israelites through the 
Red Sea, he answered: “ Mr. S., a wind 
that would have blown up the Red Sea 
in that fashion, would have blown the 
Israelites to Jericho.” And then the 
rifle’s crack! He had the kindest heart, 
and whenever he feared that he had hurt 
our feelings by the severity of his criticism, 
we always expected to hear his quick 
step and the sharp click of his cane along 
the corridor. He was coming to make 
up. Let any one compare his notes upon 
the Old Testament writings with the best 
results of the most recent criticism, and 
he will be surprised to find these results 
anticipated at almost every point. Had 
he been less careful and more confident, 
he might have anticipated the results of 
Kuenen by a dozen years. There is evi- 
dence that he had done so in his solitary 
studies. He was like Michael Angelo, 
who said in his old age, “I carry my 
satchel still.” He was a learner till the 
last, and not long before his death he 
met his class with a confession that for 
nearly thirty years he had been teaching 
erroneously in regard to a matter of first- 
rate importance. Better than any special 
instruction which he gave was that pas- 
sion for the truth which he communicated 
to his pupils’ minds and hearts. 

For about twenty years he and Dr. 
Convers Francis had the instruction al- 
most entirely to themselves. In the per- 
son of Dr. Francis the school suffered 
transcendental violence, and the transcen- 
dentalists took it by force. But it was 
the gentlest imaginable force. If An- 
drews Norton could have seen his array 
of German books, he would have de- 
manded in the language of another, “ Is 
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it possible to conceive of anything more 
horrible this side of hell?” I fear he 
read those precious books too much for 
the best use of hisown mind. In his be- 
loved daughter he had a better memory 
than his own; and when he said, 
“ Abby, what is the book I cannot think 
of?” she always seemed to know. How 
vividly I can recall that lovely day in 
April or in May when he had “fallen on 
sleep” and lay in his library smiling stili, 
as if at being “compassed about by so 
great a cloud of witnesses.” John Weiss 
stood up and comforted us with words 
more bright and beautiful than the per- 
fect day. 

Dr. Oliver Stearns succeeded to his 
chair, coming from Meadville where he had 
enjoyed a great success in moulding the 
characters of the young men committed 
to his charge. He had not fairly settled 
to his work when I was obliged to twitch 
my mantle blue and seek fresh woods. 

From the death of Dr. Noyes to the ac- 
cession of Professor Toy the chair of 
Hebrew and Old Testament Criticism 
was occupied by Dr. E. J. Young, a con- 
servative scholar, under whose guidance 
the young men were not endangered by 
the premature advocacy of novel theories. 
From 1829 to 1842 Henry Ware, Jr., a 
saintly and heroic soul, whose 


“ Oppression shall not always reign” 


was for many years far excellence the 
anti-slavery hymn in Unitarian churches, 
was Professor of Pulpit Eloquence and 
Pastoral Care; and from 1857 to 1863, 
Dr. George E. Ellis, the antiquary and 
historian, was a non-resident Professor of 
Systematic Theology, enlivening his lec- 
tures with a caustic wit, some of whose 
sallies will longer be remembered than 
his most sober expositions. Dr. Frederic 
Henry Hedge was a non-resident Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History from 1857 
to 1869. The average tract of his in- 
struction was not particularly luminous, 
but it had sunbursts of peculiar glory, 
when some great personality excited his 
imagination, and he made it a reality for 
ours with all the splendor of that rhetoric 
his mastery of which is such a great tra- 
dition of the Unitarian body. His place 
was admirably filled, but without his 
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official rank, from 1878 to 1882, by Dr. 
Joseph Henry Allen, a scholar of phenom- 
enal fulness of information and accu- 
racy of detail, with a mind reacting vig- 
orously on his wealth of knowledge. His 
several volumes covering the course of 
Christian history contain the body of 
his teaching in the school and attest its 
admirable quality. Last, but not least, 
James Freeman Clarke, from 1867 to 
1871, was a non-resident Professor of 
Natural Religion and Christian Doctrine, 
infusing in the students, let us hope, 
something of his genial intellectual opti- 
mism and more of his sturdy spirit of 
social and political reform. 

I wish that I had space to speak as 
liberally of the alumni of the school as I 
have spoken of its instructors and pro- 
fessors. But though the classes have 
been small, the record of high character 
and exceptional ability would be ex- 
tremely long. In the first class that 
graduated (1817) appears the name of 
Greenwood, the preacher of consola- 
tion, and Walker, whose ethical genius 
made his presidency of Harvard one of 
the most noble of a long and honorable 
line. In the next class were Dr. Francis, 
John G. Palfrey, John Pierpont, prophet 
and psalmist, and another president of 
Harvard, Jared Sparks. There were only 
five graduates in 1819, but among them 
was William Ware, the author of “ Zeno- 
bia’’ and other historical romances, 
which are still much better worth atten- 
tion than “ Ben Hur.”’ Samuel J. May 
of anti-slavery fame, the mildest-man- 
nered man that stood with Garrison in 
an evil time, was one of seven in 1820; 
and Dr. Noyes was one of six in 1823. 
The next class has one survivor still, 
William Henry Furness (born 1802), to the 
slave and to the memory of Jesus devoted 
with an equal love; and with him was 
Ezra Stiles Gannett, a great soul taber- 
nacled in a frail body, which he did not 
spare. George Ripley, one of the first 
ardent Germanists, Brook Farm _ re- 
former and 77idune critic, graduated in 
1826; Caleb Stetson, whose witticisms 
bear a charmed life, in 1827; Hedge of 
the grand style and philosophic mind, in 
1828; Ephraim Peabody of King’s 
Chapel, and John T. Sargent, who would 
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exchange with Theodore Parker, in 
1831; Cyrus Bartol of originality all 
compact and C. P. Cranch of many gifts 
and one immortal song, in 1835; Parker 
himself in 1836; Bellows, for public 
spirit and for organizing genius unex- 
celled, and the doughty, florid and ex- 
plosive Rufus P. Stebbins, in 1837; Syl- 
vester Judd, the author of “ Margaret,” 
in 1840; Joseph H. Allen and John 
Weiss, a genius ever bright and strange, 
in 1844. The class of 1846 could boast 
two men of whom we seldom think 
apart, the two Sams, Johnson and Long- 
fellow, and their friend O. B. Frothing- 
ham, nearest to Curtis of all his contem- 
poraries in the graces of his public 
speech ; and in the class of 1847 were 
W.R. Alger, the laborious student of a 
glorious theme, and Colonel T. W. Hig- 
ginson, soldier, essayist, historian and 
poet; and in the class of 1851 Horatio 
Stebbins, always superb in thought and 
speech and bearing, but never so superb 
as in his later years. 

I said in my heart that I would not 
pass the mid-line of the century with 
this roll of honor: the rest, therefore, 
shall be silence, but not without an un- 
disguised regret that I may not speak as 
prompted by my judgment and affection 
of Edward Hall, of Kimball and Learned 
and Stewart, of Green of ’64, one of the 
first librarians in the United States, of 
Blake and Hosmer and Gannett, and many 
more who have run well so far, and at 
whose hands the good fame of the school 
will, I am sure, receive no detriment. 
And then, too, I must remind my readers 
that while, in general, I have spoken of 
the better known of the alumni, I am not 
unaware that “there be those who have 
no memorial’’ of widespread recogni- 
tion, who have made as full proof of 
their ministry as the most widely famed. 
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Indeed, I sometimes think that the best 
work of all is that done by the men who 


“ Nurse their secret worth, nor catch 
At noise, but thrive unseen,’’ — 


the men who study to be quiet and who 
in their several parishes are honored with 
a great affection, however little “the 
world’s new fiend, publicity,” has caught 
them in his snare. 

And some who read what I have written 
will wonder that certain Unitarian names 
do not appear that are as well and honor- 
ably known as any on my list; Edward 
Everett Hale’s, for example, and William 
J. Potter’s. The former got his theologi- 
cal education, and the latter completed 
his, elsewhere. But the most who are 
conspicuous by their absence are so be- 
cause they have come into the Unitarian 
ministry from other denominations. . More 
than one hundred, nearly a fifth of our 
whole preaching force, like Robert Collyer 
and Savage and Dole, have had this 
history. 

If I have spoken too warmly of an in- 
stitution of learning which has had a 
singularly quiet influence and growth and 
which has no loud and startling features 
to impress a noisy, advertising time, some- 
thing must be pardoned to my affection 
for a mother that nourished me with the 
sincere milk of the eternal Word. I wish 
that I could do something to encourage 
twenty young men to seek its studious 
peace where now there is but one. With 
its own immediate advantages and with all 
the resources of a splendid university to 
draw upon at will, and with a profession 
in view that has such invitations to cul- 
ture, work and sacrifice as has no other, 
I wonder that in comparison with its 
possessions and its hopes the prizes of 
mercantile ambition or of political success 
do not seem a very little thing. 











THE LADY AND THE TRUMPS. 


By Winnie Louise Taylor. 


I. Tue Artist Leaps. 





HE month was October. 
The very name October 
is freighted with asso- 
ciations of golden lights 
and colors in northern 
Illinois; but Chicago, 

' on this particular morn- 
ing, was shrouded in low, dense clouds of 
mist, darkened by the smoke and soot of 
the city. Lake Michigan’s raw east wind 
penetrated every street and alley, chilling 
the men and women moving in ever- 
changing combinations, and benumbing 
and depressing beggars and fruit-venders 
exposed on windy corners and excluded 
from attention by that muggy atmos- 
phere. 

After a late breakfast, William Stead- 
man came out of the Palmer House, met 
the unwelcome air of the street with a 
repellent shiver, crossed over to Wabash 
Avenue, took an elevator to the upper 
floor of one of the buildings where Chi- 
cago artists congregate, and rapped at 
the door of Percival’s studio. Receiving 
no reply, he turned the handle of the 
door. It was unlocked, and Steadman 
entered, reminded of his friend’s charac- 
teristic carelessness in regard to locks and 
keys. 

The room was damp, cold and deso- 
late. To Steadman, who disliked half-tints, 
the faded rugs, dull-colored, lustreless 
“ stuffs’? in old blues and lifeless olives, 
seemed to accent the sense of cheerless- 
ness, deepening his inward chill of disap- 
pointment. ‘Trusting to the wanderer’s 
return, he took a match from the jaws of 
a grotesque monster on the mantel, lighted 
a cigar, and turned his back upon the in- 
hospitable ash-strewn fireplace, while his 
eyes roved on an aimless excursion from 
canvas to canvas. 

Like a flash of sunlight there broke 
upon his mood the vision of a young girl, 
all color, animation and grace. As if in 
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answer to the sudden thrill with which 
the young man greeted her, she seemed 
almost to emerge from the stone door- 
way where she stood, a line of vivid color 
in the dusky shadow of the arched recess, 
—aslight figure, sheathed in a warm, soft, 
close-fitting wrap of glowing scarlet, with 
turban folds of the same brilliant tone 
crowning the waves of black hair turned 
loosely back from her forehead. Soft, 
dark eyes glanced with glad, expectant 
confidence just beyond the observer. 
“What does she see?’’ wondered Stead- 
man. Involuntarily he laid aside his 
cigar; then, recalled to himself, resumed 
it, smiling at the compliment to the art- 
ist, and wondering what fresh inspiration 
had come into his life and lent itself to 
his art. 

It was Percival’s ambition to be an 
historical painter. He had the gift of 
grasping dramatic situations, and a cer- 
tain facility in modelling and grouping ; 
but his heroes never looked heroic ; they 
were impersonations, not characteriza- 
tions. Evidently in this subject the 
painter had found a new impulse, a fas- 
cinating study ; for as Steadman turned to 
another canvas, there again was the same 
young girl, but in a strongly contrasted 
mood. In the midst of a group of slightly 
sketched figures, two central faces were 
strikingly defined. The eyes of the young 
girl, so soft in their depth as they looked 
out from beneath the stone archway, were 
here eloquent with mingled anger and 
compassion, while the tender lines of the 
lips were remoulded by scorn. A face 
resembling Percival’s in profile regarded 
her half sympathetically, half cynically, 
and with a gleam of amusement. Look- 
ing outward and downward upon some 
object not visible to the spectator, the 
other faces on the canvas were all studies 
of laughter or amusement. The beauti- 
ful girl, alone in her emotion, was ob- 
served only by her nearest companion. 
As Steadman studied the group, the door 
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was thrown open by the possessor of 
the studio, who greeted the intruder with 
a torrent of exclamation and interroga- 
tion. 

“ How lucky that I forgot to lock my 
door! I went over to the Palmer to find 


you. I meant to tell you last night 
that I’d be around this morning. How 
long have you been here? And why 


didn’t you light up something in that 
fireplace? There’s plenty of canvas 
here good for nothing else.” 

“TI might have taken that young girl 
in the archway.” 

Steadman’s measured tones fell across 
Percival’s rapid, emphatic accents like a 
bridge across a rushing river. 

“What a pretty martyr she would make ! 
And that red cloak of hers would flame 
up in notime. Isn’t that a nice effect, 
that deep red glowing through that 
shadow? She’s a Nushka.” 

“What under the sun is a *‘ Nushka’ ?”’ 

“ ¢Nushka’ is Indian for something or 
other; it is the name of one of the St. 
Paul toboggan clubs. During carnival 
season all the Nushkas wear those red 
suits, —and they’re desperately becoming. 
The pretty girls look like carnations blos- 
somed into womanhood. That is one of 
my carnival studies.” 

‘‘She makes a charming picture. But 
is she only a ‘ Nushka,’— or has she a 
name of her own?” 

“T should rather think so. She is 
very proud of her stately name, Helen 
Champenois. The blood of three dis- 
tinct nationalities mingles in her veins. 
Her father, a fur dealer, is the son of a 
French missionary, who married a half- 
Indian girl educated at the old Mackinaw 
mission; and her mother’s family were 
Philadelphia Quakers.” 

“Indian, French and Quaker! What 
a heritage for one young life! Do the 
different race traits neutralize each other, 
or is she always at war with herself? I 
see you have studied more than one phase 
of her nature. She is very dramatic in 
that group.” 

“Isn’t she? I shall never forget the 
moment when that look came into her 
face. I wish you could have seen her, 
all worked up as she was, and all about a 
trifle! I don’t know another woman who 
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would have blazed up as she did that 
evening. It was during the carnival, — 
the night of the Mardi Gras procession, 
—and we were all together in a window 
on Third Street.” 

A rap on the studio door interrupted. 
Percival hastily exclaimed, “‘ What a bore ! 
Don’t go. I'll soon dispose of them.” 
But it transpired that the intruders were 
patrons of importance, not to be hastily 
disposed of ; and Steadman, after asking 
his friend to dine with him that evening, 
took his departure — not without a part- 
ing glance to the young girl in the stone 
doorway, whose expectant eyes spoke no 
responsive farewell. 

The heavy mists of morning settled 
into a driving rain before Steadman and 
Percival left the dining-room of the Pal- 
mer House and gave themselves up to a 
quiet evening inSteadman’sroom. Kan- 
sas City and the new elements which had 
come into the lawyer’s life since he left 
Chicago had been discussed; and now 
the flower-like face, all day in Steadman’s 
thoughts, prompted him to ask, by way of 
a leader : — 

“ Did you find the St. Paul ice-palace 
really worth seeing last winter? I thought 
of going up there myself.” 

“You're so horribly practical, you 
might not have cared for it; but for 
a painter — why, it’s the most brilliantly 
picturesque thing to be seen in America, 
by all odds. Of course, in that savage 
climate there’s no counting on the 
weather. It was forty below zero, cold 
enough to freeze the enthusiasm of a 
Salvation Army leader, the night before 
the ice-palace was opened. But the 
next day the mercury jumped to twenty 
above, and it seemed as if spring had 
come. The whole city flamed into color 
with flags and festoons; the streets were 
alive with men, women and children in 
bright carnival suits. It was color every- 
where. But you can have no idea of the 
color effects unless you know that magi- 
cal atmosphere, the dazzling whiteness of 
that snow, and that sapphire sky doming 
the earth in blue radiance. The opening 
parade brought out all the clubs of the 
city — the twin cities — in brilliantly con- 
trasted costumes ; yellow and black, blue 
and white, scarlet and tan, with gorgeous 
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banners glittering in the sunlight. A 
charming feature of the parade was the 
children,— little things covered from head 
to foot in their warm, gay suits, cozily 
seated in diminutive cutters, driving their 
small ponies, with cutter, robes, pony and 
harness always in harmony with their 
dress. They drove along, two by two, 
laughing. And the storming of the ice- 
palace at night was a great sight. The 
palace itself could be seen for miles 
around, illuminated in most delicate tones 
from within, glowing like a great opal, 
indescribably beautiful and poetic. It 
made one dream of ‘ Lalla Rookh,’ and 
believe in the Arabian Nights. I over- 
looked the scene from a great bluffa mile 
away, where the floating jewels and shin- 
ing clouds were thrown into grand relief 
against thesky. ‘The spirit of the car- 
nival broke upon me afterward as I drove 
through the illuminated streets, under the 
arches of colored light. The streets were 
crowded with every conceivable arrange- 
ment on runners, from superb Russian 
sleighs to fairy-like cutters, the air ring- 
ing with showers of melodious notes from 
the bells ; — for have you noticed that you 
never hear a discord in a multitude of 
sleigh-bells? The ladies were out in full 
force, — and it was during that drive that 
I caught my first glimpse of the pretty 
Nushka, and followed the sleigh that held 
her out of the illuminated streets and up 
the long hill to Summit Avenue. What 
a picture the avenue was that night! No 
artificial light invaded its matchless beauty, 
stretching away for miles in the white still- 
ness of the moonlight. It was a magical 
contrast, the color and noise of the streets 
down town with the whiteness and the 
stillness of the avenue and the mysterious 
heights and depths that came into view as 
we looked down and across the Mississippi. 
It was a midwinter night’s fantasy in a 
world of alabaster ; so outside the tram- 
mels of reality that I was tempted to 
dash up to her sleigh, seize the lovely 
Nushka, fling the reins to the winds, and 
fly to the shimmering hills beyond. But 
before I really had that chance my en- 
chantress had vanished into her home.” 
Percival paused to break the black 
mass of cannel coal in the fireplace into 
thin leaves, through which blue and gold 





flames played fitfully. He was abandon- 
ing himself to the pleasure of picturing 
his own experiences; for he regarded 
life from the pictorial standpoint. His 
mirror-like power of reflecting surfaces 
always set Steadman to. thinking vividly 
of the real persons and things. The 
lawyer’s deeper thought reacted upon the 
artist, and was the secret of Steadman’s 
being what Percival called a most respon- 
sive listener. ; 

‘“‘ Perhaps it would have been better if 
I’d never seen her again,” resumed Perci- 
val, dreamily watching the curling flames 
in the grate. “I came around to-night 
intending to tell you all about it; and it 
seems like the old college days when I 
was always confiding my scrapes to you. 
But to go on with my story: The after- 
noon following that wonderful night I 
strayed into a quiet little church to see 
Munkacsy’s ‘ Christ before Pilate.’ Oddly 
enough, the exhibition of that picture was 
one of the features of the carnival. It 
was but a step — just across the street — 
from the ice-palace, and the vivid, tin- 
gling life of to-day, with its eighteen hun- 
dred years of Christian civilization, just 
a step back through the dim centuries to 
that scene in Jerusalem. I knew the 
picture, but it always interests me as a 
sympathetic and masterly study of ex- 
pression in faces and figures. I was 
thinking something like that, yielding 
myself to the spell of the picture, when 
my glance fell upon a woman’s hand 
resting against one of the pillars of the 
church — such a slender, sensitive hand. 
Occasionally one of the finger-tips moved, 
as if stirred by the painting into some ex- 
pression of feeling ; otherwise the figure 
was motionless, and the face was hidden 
from me by the pillar. But that the lady 
belonged to the Nushka Club was betrayed 
by the scarlet dress, while the Greek knot 
of black hair suggested the face I had all 
day been looking for. I changed my 
seat and, turning, caught for one moment 
the rapt look on the girl’s face. What 
would I have given at that moment to 
paint her! Others were coming and 
going; and when the pretty Nushka 
left the church I followed. Fortune fa- 
vored me; for as I passed the seat where 
she had been I chanced to observe her 
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muff, and armed with that fluffy, faintly 
scented thing I pursued and overtook the 
owner before she drove away. 

“Just then I heard a familiar voice ex- 
claim, ‘If there isn’t Archie Percival !’ 
And in thecutter beside my pretty Nushka, 
muffled all up in no end of furs, sat Mrs. 
Ross Blake of Chicago. She had been 
my next-door neighbor in camp at Lake 
Geneva the summer before, and I knew 
her intimately. Wasn’t I in luck? for 
she was the guest of Mrs. Champenois for 
the carnival. Like the most informal of 
women as she is, after a few preliminaries 
Mrs. Blake suggested to Miss Champenois 
that I might take the vacant seat in the 
sleigh ; and ten minutes later I was sail- 
ing along the open channel of a new ac- 
quaintance. 

“‘ At first Miss Champenois kept that 
absorbed expression, still held by Mun- 
kacsy’s picture, probably; but as we 
drove into the grounds around the ice- 
palace she caught the spirit of the crowd 
and brightened into quick observation of 
everything. She was fascinated by a 
band of Indians drawn into line near the 
ice-palace. And a striking bit of scenic 
effect they made — that fragment of a 
despoiled race, standing on their native 
heath and yet appearing the most foreign 
element there. The young generation 
of the new, victorious civilization, in the 
splendor of their riches, were driving by, 
flaunting their superb fur wraps and robes, 
while this little band of Indians stood 
there to be looked at. There were young 
men among them, but the majority had 
old, weather-beaten faces. They made 
history seem alive; and Helen told me 
that among them were some of the veri- 
table Sioux who took part in that frightful 
massacre of 62. They were in full Indian 
dress, and they wore their paint, their 
beads and other decorations with impos- 
ing dignity. Helen worships the ideal 
Indian, adores his dignity and waxes elo- 
quent over his wrongs. She frankly avows 
the Indian blood in her own veins, and 
says that itis her Indian love of color 
which makes her delight in wearing her 
vivid Nushka suit. 

“From the Indians we turned to ex- 
plore the ice-palace. You have no idea 
what beauty ice gives in its varying lights. 
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Helen flashed into the gayest mood, and 
invented for our benefit the most fantastic 
fairy-tale of how the nixies and Indian 
water-sprites abounding in that lake re- 
gion had really built the palace, and that 
it was kept secret by St. Paul people, lest 
strangers might stay away through fear of 
bewitchments. This was cruelly dissi- 
pated by Mrs. Blake, who remarked that 
the Minneapolis people would surely tell 
if that were so.” 

“IT was wondering what had become of 
Mrs. Blake,” interposed Steadman. 

‘‘ She filled in the part of chorus, with 
a fire of bright comments. She made an 
ideal chaperon.” 

‘Did she encourage you to call Miss 
Champenois by her first name at that 
stage of your acquaintance? ”’ 

“No. I didn’t call her Helen until 
the time when she looked as I attempted 
to paint her in that group.” 

“T hoped you were going to tell me 
about that. It strikes me that you are 
using a good deal of canvas for the two 
figures who are emerging from your pro- 
cessions and fireworks.”’ 

“But you asked me about the carnival. 
Well, I’d seen Helen every day for a 
week, for her people were awfully nice to 
me on Mrs. Blake’s introduction. I'd 
dined with them. Helen had taken me 
to a jolly toboggan party with the Nushka 
Club, and I’d met no end of charming 
people. That evening, near the end of 
the carnival, a party of us were in a win- 
dow watching the Mardi Gras procession. 
Third Street was given over to the parade 
of the maskers, and prizes had been of- 
fered for the best impersonations. Every 
one was in a rollicking mood, and Helen 
had been enjoying the fun like a child. 
She was laughing over the grotesque an- 
tics of a group of polar bears passing the 
window, when all at once her face clouded, 
and her look concentrated on an advan- 
cing line of men in striped convict suits, 
dragging balls and chains and marching 
in the prison lock-step under guard of 
officers. 

“¢QOh! look there!’ Helen cried, with 
a note of sharp pain in her voice. ‘ What 
does it mean?’ I thought she was 
frightened, and said, ‘You needn’t be 
afraid; don’t you see, they are all 
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maskers. Just hear the shouts of laughter 


’ in the street.’ 


““¢] hear the shouts of that rabble,’ 
she said. ‘We’re all just as much sav- 
ages as the Sioux Indians. Right here 
in the capital of Minnesota, with the gov- 
ernor probably looking on, they are mak- 
ing a farce of the punishment that the 
state inflicts. They are making sport of 
the most tragic fate that can befall a 
human being. Why don’t some one stop 
it? Whocan tell how many there may 
be in this crowd who have been in prison, 
or who now have relatives wearing that 
horrible suit and dragging that horrible 
ball and chain? I wonder they did not 
go one step further and masquerade a 
corpse hanging from a gallows.’ This 
was said to me only in a low tone. 

“T laughed, for the maskers had 
amused me, and Helen’s tragic attitude 
amused me; but —I wonder if a man 
ever feels quite such a fool as when he 
finds he has laughed at the wrong time. 
When she drew herself away from me, 
saying with an air of scorn, ‘ Pardon me, 
I see you are one of the crowd’ — Alice 
in Wonderland, after she had shut up 
like a telescope, was a giant compared to 
what I felt myself to be. But when she 
turned away and looked down on those 
men with that expression of concentrated 
anger and pity in her eyes, I forgot my- 
self, and drew in my breath and whis- 
pered, ‘ Helen!’ 

“« Don’t speak to me,’ she said hotly. 
‘You're perfectly heartless.’ I protested, 
and vowed to prove to her that I was 
not heartless, until she melted ; and then 
shé told me, in the sweetest undertones, 
how the father of her dearest friend had 
been in prison for embezzlement; and 
how, as a child, she had once gone with 
this friend to the prison, and what a 
terrible impression it had made upon 
her.” 

“The idea of any one allowing a child 
to go to such a place !”” interrupted Stead- 
man. 

“ That’s what I said ; but it seems that 
the man was dying and had a great long- 
ing to see this little daughter once more. 
The child had confided to Helen her 
horror of going to the prison, even with 
her mother, and Helen — it was just like 


her — had begged to go with her friend 
to keep up her courage. 

«“¢ But, dreadful as it was, I’m thankful 
that I went, for now I know what it 
means,’ she said, as she ended her little 
story. ‘I wish that every one in this 
laughing crowd knew what it means to 
wear that prison suit.’ 

“¢ Aren’t you rather hard on the 
crowd?’ I asked. 

“¢ You know what I mean,’ she re- 
turned, in a tone which gave proof of 
forgiveness. 

“When our little party broke up that 
night Mrs. Blake, who had been at an 
adjoining window, exclaimed, ‘The fun- 
niest thing I’ve seen this evening was 
that festive gang of jail-birds. I'll wager 
they get the first prize.’ 

“The committee appointed to award 
the prize agreed with Mrs. Blake, as ap- 
peared in the newspaper announcements 
next day. And it stands in the annals 
of that carnival, that the most pleasing 
and amusing spectacle of the Mardi Gras 
was a mockery of human sin and suffer- 
ing.* 

“That doesn’t sound like you, Archie.” 

“Certainly not; that’s Helen. She 
doesn’t sound a bit like me. And that’s 
a woman’s point of view.”’ 

“Indeed! Then I take the woman’s 
point of view. She was right when she 
said that you were one of the crowd.” 

“You think so! I fancy you might 
agree with Helen on more points than 
one. I wish you knewher. By George ! 
I wish you’d had my chance! ”’ 

“Your generosity is a little late ; but 
I never had your luck. What happened 
next?” 

“Well, after the Mardi Gras, Helen 
and I seemed to be ona different footing. 
Mr. Champenois wanted me to paint his 
daughter’s portrait ; and that threw us to- 
gether mostinformally. Mrs. Champenois 
evidently expected to be with us while 
the picture was in progress, but she was 
frequently called from the room ; and one 
of the younger children was taken seri- 
ously ill; so that Helen and I were often 
left alone with each other. 

‘“‘ Our regular sittings were in the morn- 
ing; but I sometimes lunched with the 


* A fact. 
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family and drove with them afterward, 
or dined and spent the evening there. 
Mr. Champenois was a most interesting 
man, a good story teller, and he had at 
his tongue’s end an inexhaustible stock 
of Indian tradition and of actual in- 
cidents in the meeting of the races in 
that section. He knows by heart all that 
Lake Superior region, both historically 
and in its natural characteristics, has an 
instinctive passion for nature, and is an 
ardent enthusiast in hunting and fishing. 
Why, I’ve heard him talk of a fish as if 
it was human ; and he seemed to care for 
his dogs in the same way that he cared 
for his children. 

“In general make-up Helen is of her 
father’s fibre, but crossed with silken 
strands of her mother’s Quaker gentle- 
ness. She made a fascinating study. In 
order to paint her at her best, I had to 
bring out the different chords in her 
nature. Painting a woman’s portrait is 
like playing a symphony ; you must under- 
stand the composition before you can put 
any life into it. You must, in a way, 
make it your own. Always lovely, Helen 
was doubly so when fairly interested in 
anything ; and it was a part of my busi- 
ness to keep her interested. 

“T tried a little art education, as I dis- 
covered her profound ignorance of that 
subject. Mr. Champenois has some good 
pictures, several modern French originals 
of value. To Helen they were merely 
part of the expensive furnishing of the 
house. She was curiously indifferent to 
what she called ‘ things that are made and 
are always the same ;’ it was the ‘things 
that are alive and growing and are always 
changing’ that appealed to her. But 
her interest could always be awakened 
through her emotions, as with Munkacsy’s 
painting. If she tired of posing, I re- 
freshed her by reading to her bits of 
Hunt’s ‘ Art Talk,’ or Couture’s ‘ Conver- 
sations.’ Their enthusiasm kindled hers: 
she particularly enjoyed Couture. I easily 
opened her eyes to the value of her 
father’s beautiful Corot and Cazin; and 
when once she began to see their beauty, 
she felt as if a new world had been 
opened to her. The way to educate 
Helen thoroughly would be to send her to 
some college town and let her fall in love 
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with the whole corps of professors in suc- 
cession. She would look through the 
eyes of each one into the world of geol- 
ogy, astronomy, philosophy, biology and 
the whole category of their specialties ; 
and she has an all-round nature big 
enough to take in those different things 
and make them her own. But the 
first teacher would have a certain ad- 
vantage if he cared to seize it; for 
Helen threw herself on my guidance in 
the realm of art with the most unques- 
tioning and engaging confidence. When 
a man has gained a girl’s absolute trust 
on one point, there’s no telling where she 
may draw the line in trusting. ‘All in 
all, or not at all,’ seems to be their way, 
and even talks on art between a painter 
and his subject may take on too warm a 
color. Helen’s impulsiveness was so allur- 
ing ; and then, I’d not forgotten my vow 
to*prove to her that I had a heart. I 
wonder, now,’— Percival’s tone shaded 
into one of reminiscent reflection, — “ I 
wonder, now, that I escaped really com- 
mitting myself. But a girl’s instinctive 
shyness where love is concerned often 
saves a man serious embarrassment. 
Helen seemed never averse to talking 
about the tender sentiment; but let a 
warm blush raise the danger signal, and 
she would make some quick, defensive 
turn, often by dashing into the conversa- 
tion some humorous remark that would 
end the talk with a laugh. But in spite 
of the girlish moats and drawbridges with 
which she surrounded the fortress of her 
affections, I discovered that she had a 
heart, and J think I convinced her of the 
existence of my own. I say that I dis- 
covered her heart; asto an invasion, — 
oh, well, I finished her portrait and left 
St. Paul.” 

The general vagueness of Percival’s 
statement left a broad margin for infer- 
ence ; and it was a comment upon what 
was left unsaid when Steadman remarked 
slowly : — 

“JT don’t understand what you mean 
by all this, Archie, — what you intend to 
imply. Am I to suppose that you de- 
liberately made love to — flirted with, I 
presume you would say —a girl like Miss 
Champenois, merely for the sake of amus- 
ing yourself?” 
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“OQ, don’t bother with criticism! Wait 
till I’ve finished my story. I’m not go- 
ing to defend myself; I’m merely giving 
you the facts of the case.”’ 

Steadman said nothing further, but his 
attitude as a listener was changed. The 
pretty Nushka had secured an advocate 
in the reticent lawyer, who listened with 
deepening interest as Percival resumed. 

“After I came back to Chicago, I 
plunged into work, and for some months 
Helen slipped out of my mind. But July 
came in hot, and I was tired; and the 
thoughts of Minnesota air and Minnesota 
views for sketching were tempting. So 
one afternoon I packed up my traps, and 
the next evening found me sailing on 
Lake Minnetonka. 

“ The following morning I took a boat 
and rowed for some time near the shore, 
sizing up the points of view, when I could 
take my eyes from the shimmer of that 
lovely water. AsI wasrounding a shaded 
point, a boat suddenly shot out from the 
shadow on the other side of the bank. 
Swinging the oars with a swift and sure 
stroke sat, not the pretty Nushka of the 
carnival, nor Miss Champenois of Summit 
Avenue, nor Helen whose portrait I had 
painted, but a girl of the water and the 
woodland, with the free movement and 
poise of the poet’s Minnehaha. She was 
as much a part of simple nature as the 
trees and the birds, and she greeted me 
with a joyous tone which seemed part of 
nature’s music. 

“We let our boats drift on together, 
our talk rippling lightly on the surface, 
memory giving only an undercurrent ; 
and as noon came on I accepted her in- 
vitation and rowed to their cottage for 
the rest of the day. Mr. Champenois, 
always the soul of hospitality, insisted on 
my staying with them; and it wasn’t in 
human nature to refuse. The lake isa 
lively place, and we were in for picnics, 
sailing parties, hops at the hotels, and all 
that sort of thing. Although there were 
other guests in the house, Helen and 
I seemed to be thrown together as 
comrades, by common consent. She 
had been studying drawing, and wanted 
to sketch with me, and it was the natural 
thing for us to be off in the woods or on 
the lake by the hour together. 


“T never knew any one so closely in 
touch with nature as Helen. All the 
growing things in the woods appealed 
directly to her consciousness. I once 
started to rob a birch tree of a strip of 
bark. ‘Don’t do that, it hurts,’ she 
said imperiously. ‘Don’t you know that 
the trees are alive ?— and the birch above 
all others. Have you forgotten how Low- 
ell calls it “ the birch, most shy and lady- 
like of trees’’? Why, she trembles at a 
touch.’ The flowers each had their own 
individuality for her. ‘Do you believe 
anything could look like a violet, and not 
have a being of its own?’ she asked. 
‘And see that lady-slipper! a perfect 
little woman, with the stem and leaves so 
stately, and the yellow slipper so demure ; 
— but those frisking brown tags at the 
top betray that she’s wild to dance off at 
the first twang of a fairy fiddle. She 
masquerades as a flower by day, but at 
night — if we could but see her!’ And 
the winds! how she delighted in their 
whispering through the trees! I re- 
member one morning, when I was talk- 
ing to her, a light broke over her face, 
and she put up her hand and said, ‘Just 
listen! It’s Dame Nature whistling.’ 
‘That’s a charming fancy,’ I replied. 
‘It’s the only statement of Emerson’s that 
I understand,’ she answered ; ‘ but “ Na- 
ture whistled with all her winds ! ’ — that 
just explains it. And I always want to 
whistle back to her.’ She could whistle 
exquisitely, by the way, and answer, like 
an echo, the note of any bird she heard. 
But best of all she loved the water. I’ve 
seen her lean back in the boat, drawing 
her hand through the water, listening to 
the rippling music till her whole expres- 
sion changed. Her mood was instantly 
responsive to the variations of the lake. 
In those still, azure hours, when water 
and sky were all of a piece, a sweet 
tranquillity would steal over her; but 
with a freshening breeze and breaking 
waves she would sparkle into animation 
and movement, — and then she must al- 
ways have an oar. One evening when a 
party of us were overtaken by a storm 
she was gloriously beautiful in her excite- 
ment. ‘I love it!’ she exclaimed. ‘It 
expresses something in my own nature 
that never can express itself. I feel as if 
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I were a part of the storm.’ And so she 
seemed ; and as I remember, she seemed 
for that hour more remote from me — far 
more out of my reach than at any other 
time when we were together. 

«“ But Helen was not like herself. She 
was far from well, as I soon began to 
realize ; and every day the change grew 
more evident. Her gayetyseemed forced, 
and was too likely to vanish suddenly 
into an expression of utter weariness. 
She was restless within doors, as if al- 
ways trying to break away from some- 
thing. ‘Time after time, when the atten- 
tion of others was engaged, she would 
slip up to me and say, ‘Do come out of 
doors with me. I hate houses and peo- 
ple.’ And then she would smile and say 
in excuse, ‘I suppose it’s the Indian in 
me calling me back from civilization ;’ 
and following that whimsical fancy she 
adopted the fashion of coming down to 
breakfast and going off sketching after- 
ward with her hair in two long black 
braids falling below her waist. It did 
not take many days to convince me that 
her wish to sketch was a mere pretext, 
for no matter with what apparent enthu- 
siasm she might begin working, she soon 
tired of it and threw down her brushes 
to watch my work. She had the artist’s 
gift of seeing the picture in the land- 
scape, and many a good criticism she 
made on my work through her sympathy 
with nature. ‘You haven’t caught the 
expression of that oak —you’ve missed 
its dignity, just as you missed the 
aplomb of that buxom little thorn-apple 
tree the other day. You don’t catch the 
spirit of nature,’ was her comment one 
morning in the woods. The day before, 
after studying one of my bits of Minne- 
tonka, which I thought very cleverly 
done, she simply said, ‘When I paint 
water, I shall paint it so that one can 
hear the sound of it.’ As far as the 
sketching went I gained more than I 
taught.” Unluckily, comments and criti- 
cisms on that topic formed only occa- 
sional fragments of our talk. From 
whatever source we started, we drifted 
inevitably toward the theme of love; 
for it was only too evident when we 
were alone that love was always in her 
thoughts. 
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“In one of those long talks she had, 
with some hesitation, asked me if I thought 
that a difference in fortune ought to pre- 
vent people from ‘caring’ for each other, 
—she was always shy of the word ‘love.’ 
I told her that as for myself, poor artist 
as I am, I should not consider it honor- 
able to ask any girl luxuriously brought 
up to share my poverty or to support me 
in luxury. ‘That was the easiest thing 
for me to say just then. Her eyes dark- 
ened and her thought deepened as she 
listened, until she impetuously exclaimed, 
‘You can’t know what love is, or you 
would never talk like that! I thought 
you understood’ — and bursting into tears 
she sped through the woods like an arrow. 
She was proud as a princess, and when 
we met at dinner she had herself perfectly 
in hand and was gay and unconstrained 
as in the carnival days. 

“There was one delicious evening, — 
it proved to be our last, — one of those 
northern summer nights when the sunset 
lights linger over sky and water for hours. 
Helen and I were on the lake, —I can 
hear the musical dip of the oars now, — 
and she was in a captivating mood, blithe 
as a bird. I had persuaded her to 
whistle for me, — something she would 
rarely do ; and as the last notes of ‘ Kil- 
larney ’ were trembling over the water I 
said, thinking aloud : — 

“¢ Helen, you’re the luckiest girl in 
the world. You have not a care. You 
have everything that heart can wish. You 
are living in paradise here, and nothing 
on earth is out of your reach.’ 

“‘She looked at me in questioning sur- 
prise. ‘Do you really think that?’ she 
said slowly. ‘Oh, but you’re mistaken. 
Do you think one is made happy by 
having the things one don’t care for, — 
money and all that? I think it must be 
fun to want things, or, better still, to be 
poor and not care for things. Jewels and 
Paris gowns and furniture are all too 
stupid for anything. Think of cutting a 
beautiful tree up into furniture !’ she con- 
cluded, with fine disdain. 

“¢True,’ I assented, ‘but speaking of 
poverty, it, too, has its drawbacks.’ 

«“«But not so many,’ she persisted. 
‘You think I am only a girl and can’t 
judge. But don’t you remember how 
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Emerson speaks of the inestimable ad- 
vantages of poverty?’ 

“And then I reminded her that she 
could not understand Emerson. 

““¢T can, when he talks about the 
winds and about poverty,’ she continued. 
‘The poor can do things simply and 
naturally ; they are free; they can follow 
the promptings of their own hearts ; they 
can — they can—oh, they can be 
happy !’ she ended, with a wave of warm 
color sweeping over her face. 

“T suppose I was cruel to lead her 
on, but she perfectly fascinated me that 
night, and I said: ‘You mean _ they 
can marry whom they please. But that’s 
not always so, — I am poor, and I’ve not 
married.’ 

“ « Have you ever really cared for any 
one?’ she asked with sudden courage, 
looking searchingly into my-eyes. 

“ «Have you?’ I returned, answering 
her glance with one as searching. 

“She dropped her eyes and sat per- 
fectly motionless as she answered, in a 
low, even tone, ‘ Yes.’ 

“To say, ‘ And so have I,’ was irresist- 
ible. 

“And then there fell between us a 
long silence. No, it was not silence, for 
the tender call of the robin was echoing 
from the shore ; and over the water, from 
a passing boat, was wafted the fragment 
of a thrilling love song. When Helen 
lifted her eyes, eloquent with yearning 
sadness, she swept her glance across the 
waters and said, as if to herself : — 

“© ¢When the world is so beautiful, — 
so beautiful,—surely we were meant 
to be happy.’ And then, summoning a 
bright smile and reaching to me for the 
oars, ‘ Now I’m going to row you home 
in fifteen minutes,’ she said, with her 
bird-like instinct of flight; and away we 
sped over the water. 

“You wonder, perhaps, how I can re- 
member and repeat all that conversation. 
I went over it fifty times or more that 
night. I couldn’t forget it. But that 
wasn’t the end. Late that evening I 
went out into the garden and threw my- 
self into a hammock under the drooping 
branches of a maple. I was excited, and 
wanted to think. I’d not been there 
five minutes before I heard voices ap- 


proaching, and then came a sharp, clear- 
cut exclamation from Helen : — 

“ «Qh, mother! I can’t Zve without 
him. Everything else isjust nothing. I 
try to be well —I try to seem well — but 
it’s just killing me!’ That was all, but 
it was more than enough. The tenderly 
caressing tones of Mrs. Champenois’ re- 
ply melted into the night, and —” 

“That is enough of your story. I 
don’t like that sort of thing, and you 
know it. You have no right to repeat 
things like that to any man,” coldly in- 
terrupted Steadman. ‘“There’s only one 
thing now that I want you to tell me: 
were you simply playing upon the girl’s 
nature for the mere pleasure of bringing 
out its tones, as you say, or did you hon- 
estly want to marry her? In either case 
I don’t see any excuse for your laying 
the girl’s heart bare to me.” 

Percival flushed and vigorously poked 
the fire in momentary embarrassment. 
Then turning to Steadman, with the win- 
ning boyish frankness which had many a 
time served to disarm merited anger, he 
said : — 

“This wont do, Will. Don’t come 
down on me in that fashion. I couldn’t 
offer myself to Helen, because — I’m 
going to marry Emily. You surely re- 
member that I’ve often spoken to you 
about Emily.” 

“You have spoken about her as your 
cousin. I never thought of your marry- 
ing her. But do you think that your be- 
ing engaged to her is any excuse for your 
goings-on with Miss Champenois? I don’t 
see it inthat light; and it strikes me that 
your future wife is the one to receive the 
confession you are making to me.” 

“No. Emily isallright; but I couldn’t 
talk to her as I’ve talked to you about 
Helen. Don’t you know, it’s different 
telling one girl about another? — and I 
never bother Emily in regard to her flir- 
tations. My aunt married Emily’s father 
and so became her step-mother; that’s 
all the cousinly relation amounts to.’’ 

“ T remember. The mother left the 
child a large amount of Chicago real 
estate. You used to call her the little 
girl with the big fortune.” 

Something in Steadman’s tone caused 
Percival to change color as he resumed: 
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“Emily lost her father last year ; she has 
just laid aside her mourning, and we are 
to be married in December and shall go 
abroad for several years. Her father 
wasn’t in favor of the match, and we kept 
the thing very quiet. If I had not felt 
myself so securely anchored to Emily, I 
might not have let myself drift so far with 
Helen,— or I might have drifted into 
another harbor.” 

“ You talk about drifting as if you were 
utterly irresponsible,” said Steadman im- 
patiently. 

“I don’t know that I’m to blame for 
my many-sided temperament. I can’t 
help it if one girl touches one part of my 
nature, and another girl appeals to a dif- 
ferent side. It’s none too pleasant for 
me, I can tell you.” 

His excuses did not seem to make the 
desired impression upon Steadman, who 
preserved a chilling and constraining si- 
lence. But when one steps into quick- 


sand the first impulse is to try to go on;. 


and Percival, making an effort to break 
the constraint by dropping his light tone, 
continued: “It’s because I’m perfectly 
disgusted with myself that I’ve told you 
about Helen ; and I haven’t come to what 
is just now weighing on my mind and 
conscience — her letters. 

“Helen did not come down to break- 
fast the morning after I had overheard 
that scrap of conversation. By a lucky 
chance a telegram came for me as we 
were leaving the dining-room. The tele- 
gram was of no importance except that 
it served as a pretext for me to leave, and 
in order to catch the first train for Chi- 
cago I had no time to wait to bid Helen 
good by. Of course I wrote her in ex- 
planation of my sudden departure, and I 
foolishly left an opening — oh, yes, I may 
as well own up — I asked her to reply, for 
it seemed so cold-blooded not to; and a 
whole flock of these have flown to me.” 
He drew a package of letters from his 
pocket ‘and laid them on the table. 
“ They’re awfully nice letters, but they’re 
all in the minor key of longing. It’s 
plain enough that the poor girl is just 
hungering for affection, for love — good, 
old-fashioned, romantic love. The last 
one is perfectly pathetic. It’s like that 
most melancholy of all music, the Chopin 
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A-minor waltz. Helen is trying so hard 
to live in waltz movement, to seem gay ; 
but the spirit’s pain, the heart-break, 
calls through it all, just as Chopin’s 
suffering breaks through that waltz. That 
letter came a month and more ago, and 
I haven’t replied yet. I simply can’t. 
Every time that I read it over it seems 
more impossible to write an answer. 
Now that I must really hurt her, I find 
— if it wasn’t for Emily —” 

A swift glance from Steadman cut short 
that sentence. The lawyer took up the 
package of letters and studied the hand- 
writing. It seemed curiously familiar in 
its correspondence to his thought of the 
writer. 

“Listen, Will,’’ resumed Percival. 
“You know all the story now. I’m going 
to leave all those letters with you, and I 
want you to read them. I want you to 
know her through them, and then tell me 
how I can— good heavens ! — how I can 
break her heart, and yet save her pride.” 

Percival’s face was turned from Stead- 
man toward the fire as he uttered these 
words with a tremor of genuine emotion 
in his voice. For a brief space the silence 
in the room was unbroken; then there 
fell into the midst of the glowing embers 
a package of letters, dropped deliberately 
from Steadman’s fingers. They fell apart 
and blazed brightly for a moment, then 
lost their light and crinkled into black- 
ness. 

An expression of pensive melancholy 
softened the artist’s piquant face. “I 
don’t wonder that the girls all fall in love 
with him. I believe I was in love with 
him myself all those four years in col- 
lege,” thought Steadman. 

“They were just ready to break into 
flames, those poor little letters, and now 
they’re only ashes of roses — ‘ashes of 
roses ’— that’s what they always say over 
burned love-letters, I suppose. And so 
that’s the end of my pretty Nushka,” Per- 
cival ended with a regretful sigh. 

“Hardly. Do you flatter yourself that 
Miss Champenois—if you have pic- 
tured her character with any truth — do 
you really flatter yourself that she is going 
to break her heart for a man like you? 
Not by a long shot! You had better go 
back to your rooms and dream of your 
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Emily,” said Steadman, with unexpected 
force and emphasis. 

“You speak as if I weren’t worth any 
woman’s love,’”’ retorted Percival, with a 
shade of resentment. 

“ Any woman’s? I don’t know about 
that ; but — excuse the frankness — since 
I’ve heard your story, I’m inclined to con- 
gratulate Miss Champenois on her es- 
cape.” 


II. Tue Lawyer Puays AN ACE. 


Before that evening Steadman had 
more than once felt a conviction that 
Percival’s charm was purely the charm of 
temperament, — that at heart he was a 
selfish trifler; and in the light of that 
summer, flirtation he seemed equally 
heartless toward the woman who was to 
be his wife and toward Miss Champenois. 
But it was the latter who must be sacri- 
ficed, — “ Helen,” as the lawyer began to 
think of her. 

Steadman’s success in his profession 
was based upon his power of making his 
client’s cause his own. The. face of 
Helen Champenois had instantly awak- 
ened his admiration; the successive 
glimpses of her nature given through 
Percival’s recital had fascinated him ; and 
her defenceless, unsuspecting, innocent 
youth and love strongly appealed to his 
sympathy, — went straight to his heart. 
It was with no intention of becoming her 
defender, but from an impulse of pure 
chivalry, that he raised her shield of pride 
and screened her from the pity of the man 
about to wound her. 

When the door closed. upon Percival, 
Steadman lighted another cigar, buried 
the ashes of roses beneath a fresh piece 
of coal, settled himself into the depths of 
an arm-chair and, through the force of 
professional instinct vivified by an un- 
common warmth in the region of the 
heart, began studying the case. Indig- 
nation with Percival gradually gave way 
to a delicious sense of companionship 
with his fair, involuntary client, as he 
felt himself become her ally, heart and 
soul. 

One fact was very clear,—the man 
that she loved was unreal. But in this 
mysterious life of ours it is often easier 
to overcome what we call facts than to 


overcome fancies. Fighting with shad- 
ows is the most baffling of warfare. Cas- 
tles in Spain will hold their own against 
all the bombardments of hard common 
sense ; and ships that never come in will 
sail beyond the reach of the hurricanes of 
fate. It was all very well for Steadman 
to reason that Miss Champenois cared 
for an illusion, a day-dream, the creation 
of her own warm heart and vivid imagi- 
nation. That did not alter the deeper 
fact that to her the ideal was real. 

“Tf she knew the man; if she but 
knew of his engagement; if she could 
only have the advantage of taking the 
initiative !’’ Steadman said to himself 
over and over again ; — that insurmount- 
able “ if!” 

Suddenly the form of the recurring 
phrases changed. “Why should she not 
know? Why should she not have that 
advantage?’’ The questions flashed 
through Steadman’s brain with suggestive 
force. The lawyer reflected. Yes, there 
lay the one possible chance for her to 
escape from her entanglement with flying 
colors. 

“By Jupiter! I'll do it! I'll do it 
now! I'll make her mistress of the situ- 
ation, — and her woman’s wit will do the 
nest.” 

Without giving his impulse time to 
cool, he turned to the writing materials 
that lay on the table and took up the pen. 
“ Would that I had a woman’s tact to 
handle their relation toward each other 
with the lightest touch!” he thought as 
he began. 


CHICAGO, October 14, 1889. 
My DEAR Miss CHAMPENOIS: 


This morning I saw your face for the first 
time; and in that moment I became your friend. 
This is my explanation for venturing to write you 
as I should wish another man to write my sister 
under the same circumstances. 

I have just spent the evening with an old 
friend and classmate, Archie Percival, in whose 
studio I saw your picture; and he has been tell- 
ing me of his acquaintance with you. He told 
me, also, of his approaching marriage to a Chi- 
cago lady, and of their plans for going abroad; 
in this connection he admitted that, in the more 
recent friendship, he had not been altogether 
loyal to his promised wife. 

I have not met the future Mrs. Percival, but 
as your friend I give you the key to the situation. 

I am a lawyer by profession, and I trust that 
you will not think me ungenerous if I ask, as a 
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fee, the privilege of hearing that you have for- 
given the liberty I am taking. 
Yours sincerely, 


WILLIAM R, STEADMAN. 
Everett House, Kansas City. 


This note was but the bare framework 
of what Steadman meant to write ; but he 
dared not trust himself to the freedom 
of a longer letter. While repressing his 
sympathy and admiration, his heart had 
closed about the beautiful girl all the 
closer, and in asking her to reply, he had 
not resisted a sudden temptation to seize 
the possibility of clasping her hand, as it 
were, in token that she had not misun- 
derstood him. 

In order to burn the bridges behind 
him, late as it was, Steadman went out in 
the rain to the nearest mail-box and 
dropped his letter into one of the iron 
caverns through which so many chap- 
ters of romance pass. 

Again in his room, with the note 
fairly out of his hands, the lawyer was 
beset by misgivings as to his course 
of action. The more he thought of 
the matter, nothing possible seemed the 
right thing to do; nor did it seem 
right to do nothing. The emotional 
excitement which drew him irresistibly 
toward Miss Champenois, as strongly re- 
pelled him from Percival; but he could 
not disguise the fact that he had been 
guilty of a breach of confidence, and that 
consciousness was far from agreeable. On 
the other hand, to keep in his own pos- 
session the knowledge which would give 
light and power to Helen, seemed heart- 
less and cowardly. And had not Percival 
directly asked his aid in saving her pride? 
Would not the easy-going, pleasure-loving 
artist be thankful to be relieved from the 
embarrassment of making an explanation? 
Cherishing the belief that he had done 
the best thing for Percival, he banished 
the artist altogether, and turned his 
thoughts to Helen, with that sense of 
protection which is man’s divine right, 
the heaven-laid soil in which his love to 
woman takes deepest root and blossoms 
into all tenderness. So guarding her, he 
fell asleep. 

The next morning, before starting for 
Kansas City, Steadman was irresistibly 
drawn to Percival’s studio for a farewell 
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look at the pretty Nushka. And now, in 
addition to the glad young beauty on the 
canvas, Steadman saw the face glorified 
with his own tender thought; and the 
beauty deepened as he looked upon her 
through his own heart. ; 

“ By the way, Archie,” he remarked, in 
a casual tone, “you asked my advice as 
to the best way of informing Miss Cham- 
penois of your engagement. Why not 
let it be announced in the Z77idune, and 
ask Mrs. Blake to send the paper to 
Miss Champenois? That will open the 
way for you to write to her afterward, if 
you wish.” 

The lawyer had been able to muster no 
better pretext to secure delay. 

“Qh! but that seems brutally abrupt.” 

“It’s really less brutal than for you to 
try to hold her in your arms when she 
falls, — provided she does fall.’ 

The doubt implied in the last words 
was not lost upon Percival. 

“Will,” said the artist brightly, “ let us 
drop Miss Champenois. I’ve meant all 
along to ask you to be best man at my 
wedding. You must come on again in 
December. Stay over for another day 
now, and we will spend the evening with 
Emily.” 

“Thank you. I can’t possibly stay 
over ; and I don’t think that I can arrange 
to be here again in December.” 

“ Oh, yes, you can and will,”’ returned 
Percival confidently. 

Like many another reticent man, Stead- 
man carried a deep vein of romance in 
his nature. He believed in elective 
affinities and in love at sight ; and he felt 
an inward conviction that with the first 
meeting he should recognize the woman 
destined for him by fate. There seemed 
to him nothing unnatural in the story, 
naively related in Garibaldi’s autobi- 
ography, where he tells that while walk- 
ing the deckof a vessel he looked through 
a glass and perceived a young girl on 
shore ; that he left the vessel and rowed 
ashore in search of her; and that when 
he found her “they gazed at each other 
in ecstatic silence until he said, ‘ You must 
be mine ;’” and a most happy marriage 
speedily followed. Steadman cherished 
that romantic incident in the life of the 
Italian general as a proof of his theories 
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on the subject of the tender passion. 
And now, for the first time, the magic 
wand had touched the lawyer. A pic- 
tured face had thrilled the inmost chrods 
of his being. Helen Champenois had 
taken possession of his imagination and 
his dreams ; as a living woman, as a spir- 
itual existence, she had become more 
vividly real, she seemed nearer to him 
than any one he had ever known. All 
his hitherto vague ideals now crystallized 
in the thought of her ; and he longed for 
some response to his letter, something 
that would bring her into actual relation 
with himself. His own life took on new 
color and light as he imagined the inspi- 
ration it must be to a man to aim to live 
up to woman’s higher standards. He felt 
a sense of exaltation into a higher atmos- 
phere, with infinitely widened horizons. 


III. Tue Lapy SHows Her Hanp. 


Steadman had been at home in Kan- 
sas City for a week before the hoped-for 
communication from St. Paul arrived. 
But he found awaiting him at his hotel 
one evening two letters, — one from Per- 
cival; the other, a thick letter, with two 
cents postage due, was addressed in the 
graceful, strongly individualized writing 
of Miss Champenois. 

With the letters in his pocket the law- 
yer went to his dinner. He did not 
dine hurriedly, finding ample satisfaction 
for the hour in the mere fact that he 
held, as a personal possession, a letter 
from Miss Champenois requiring double 
postage. The delight of reading that 
precious letter he kept in reserve until 
the affairs of the day were ended and he 
was secure from interruption in the seclu- 
sion of his bachelor apartments. Even 
then, still dallying with the fragrance of 
anticipation, he first opened Percival’s 
letter. It proved to be but a brief 
note : — 


DEAR WILL: 

I send you the latest thing in the way of a 
Roland for an Oliver. I’ve told Emily all about 
the pretty Nushka, and of your grim refusal to 
assist in the tying of our nuptial knot. Emily 
declares that it shall never be tied without you. 
So let me know at once that you will be with us 
Christmas eve. 

For auld lang syne, 
October 20. ARCHIE. 


With eager curiosity Steadman un- 
folded the enclosed letter, to read : — 


My DEAR MR. PERCIVAL: 


It has all happened so suddenly, so much has 
been crowded into the month since I last wrote 
you, that I’ve had no time to tell you of my great 
happiness. 

Ever since I was a little girl I’ve cared ever 
so much for some one, and a year ago I had prom- 
ised to be his wife. But we had a very serious 
misunderstanding, growing out of his fear that I 
might think he did not care for me for myself 
alone (he is a very sensitive man). Of course I 
couldn’t bear that he should doubt my perfect 
faith in him. Oh, how cruel and foolish it all 
was! I was altogether to blame, but Ilet him 
go away, and thought never to see him again. 

All this seems very far away now; for one 
bright September morning my maid brought a lot 
of American Beauty roses to my room, without any 
card. I knew ina flash who brought me Ameri- 
can Beauties, for he really admires them (being a 
blonde he can wear solferino). I flew down- 
stairs, and told him that I thought it would be 
paradise to live in a lovely top-story flat, and 
cook for him on a nice cold gas-stove. It ended 
in a wedding at high noon in the church of St. 
John in the Wilderness; and I wish you could 
have seen the gorgeous great bank of sumach 
leaves across the chancel, and the whole fields of 
autumn flowers in my home. 

Papa has been perfectly charming. He in- 
sisted on taking my husband into the firm, and 
we are actually going to housekeeping. Fancy 
me at the head ofa house! It was that angel, 
mamma, who wrote to Mr. Anderson and straight- 
ened things out for us; for she saw that my heart 
was breaking. No doubt you too saw that when 
I was always wanting youto take me off into the 
woods, or away on the water, last summer. 

You were so nice to me always that I was 
going to tell you all about it one morning, —I 
guess you'll remember, — but when you said that 
no honorable man could,—oh, you know what 
you said, and it was of true, for Mr. Anderson is 
more than honorable!—when you said that I 
couldn’t help breaking down altogether and 
running away with my tears, though I was per- 
fectly furious with myself for crying. 

And then how hard I dd try to get interested 
in that stupid sketching — truly I wanted to show 
you how to paint a tree that did not look as if it 
was made of wood. 

Now, Mr. Percival, I am going to give you a 
little advice — being a married woman I can 
speak freely. You were so sentimental last sum- 
mer, and the same in your letters, that I can’t 
help thinking you are really pining for affection 
— perhaps without knowing it yourself. And I 
do hope that you will look around for some nice 
girl, in sympathy with your artist life, who might 
be induced to make you happy. I can’t help 
pitying every one who is not as happy as Mr. An- 
derson and I. 

When you are in St. Paul again, don’t fail to 
let me know. My husband is the most splendid- 
looking man, a superb blonde, with glorious blue 
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eyes, and I long to have you paint his portrait. 
Till then 
Au revoir. 
HELEN CHAMPENOIS ANDERSON. 
October 16. 


One who knows what it is to be sailing 
cheerily along before a fresh breeze, and 
to have the wind go suddenly down and 
the flying sails fall lifeless, can understand 
something of the feeling with which Stead- 
man unfolded the letter reserved as the 
crown jewel of the evening. One faint 
hope still glimmered ; possibly the letter 
to Percival was one of the subterfuges 
pardonable, from time immemorial, in 
love and in war. That letter was written 
on plain note-paper ; the one to himself 
bore her monogram. He took one look 
at the engraved initials, H. C. A. The 
dominant, possessive A. was convincing. 
As the fact fully asserted itself, the excited 
sensibilities of the lawyer tingled with a 
variety of sensations. He felt as if he 
had been robbed when he realized that 
his precious letter was not from /e/en, 
but from Mrs. Anderson, and saw that it 
was the weight of Mrs. Anderson’s heavy 
note-paper and not the number of pages 
from Helen that required double postage. 
He inwardly writhed under the convic- 
tion that his letter to Mrs. Anderson 
had been, in the unexpected aspect of 
affairs, worse than useless: to her it 
must have appeared unpardonably in- 
trusive. Of course she was indignant, 
as she had a perfect right to be. Silence 
would have been the deserved answer. 
He would have felt her anger sharply 
enough had she refrained from express- 
ing it in words as she must have done 
in her letter. 

But what had she written? The very 
sight of her handwriting now gave him 
pain. He had brought it upon himself, 
but that made it none the easier for 
him to read what she might have to 
say. In his sense of personal chagrin 
and regret he forgot for the moment 
that Mrs. Anderson was a warm-hearted, 
happy, generous woman — that she was 
still He/en; but he remembered it as 
he read : — 
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My DEAR MR. STEADMAN: 

It was so very kind of you to write me as 
you did; and I am going to be quite frank with 
you in return. I must explain, to begin with, 
that I am not Miss Champenois, for I am now 
married to Mr. Anderson. My husband and I 
were engaged some time ago, and just before the 
last year’s carnival we had a very serious misun- 
derstanding which ended all between us for the 
time, and we parted, thinking never to meet 
again. I plunged right into all the fun of the 
carnival season, determined to forget my sorrow. 
But I couldn’t bring myself to have anything 
to do with men who had known me _ in the 
old, happy days; and so I was glad to make Mr. 
Percival’s acquaintance, and I rather liked to be 
with him. There is something rather charming 
about him, Ithink. I am afraid that sometimes 
when I felt cheerful, and sometimes when I felt 
utterly reckless, I ad flirt with him a /ité/e dit; 
for he was always so nice and sentimental. When 
a girl’s heart is breaking, she has to do some- 
thing, you know. 

When the great tide of happiness came roll- 
ing back, it quite overwhelmed me at first, and 
I thought only of how good Heaven had been to 
bring us together again. But when I remembered 
Mr. Percival I couldn’t help feeling a little re- 
morseful, for I was afraid that he would not be 
altogether happy when he heard of our marriage. 
I really thought — from — well — from “he way 
he went on last summer, that he cared about me 
guite desperately. The thought of him was the 
fly in my amber; but after your letter came I 
could give myself up to perfect bliss, without 
regret. Your letter was fortunate for me in 
another respect; for had I not been warned, 
there’s no knowing how I might have written Mr. 
Percival in my remorse,— and I shudder at the 
thought of making my husband’s wife ridiculous. 

I have just read your letter again, and I am 
touched by its serious kindliness. I want to 
assure you, Mr. Steadman, that I appreciate the 
spirit in which it was written. Had it been as 
perhaps you thought it was, your friendliness 
would have saved me from an intense mortifica- 
tion, and I thank you with all my heart for your 
beautifully chivalrous intention. I shall never 
forget it. And though I have not even seen your 
face, I feel sure that I should like to be numbered 
among your friends. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 
HELEN CHAMPENOIS ANDERSON. 

October 19. 


When Steadman finished this letter, 
Helen seemed very near to him. He 
read the last lines over and over again un- 
til all else that she had written faded into 
the dim background. At last he slowly 
folded the letter, saying to himself :— 

“T have clasped her hand for a mo- 
ment ; but it was the clasp of farewell.” 











THE MASSACHUSETTS MILITIA. 


By Thomas F. Edmands. 


HE story of the militia 
of Massachusetts be- 
gins in the days when 
the colonists first set 
foot on the shores of 
the bay and taught 
the Indian to re- 
spect and fear the 
paleface. Every 
man was a soldier 
then, ready to band 
himself in the common defence. 

The same principle, the nominal en- 
rollment of every able-bodied, man, has 
been at the root of the militia system 
ever since. After the inhabitants be- 
came numerous enough to dispense with 
the individual caution and vigilance re- 
quired of the earlier colonists, there were 
companies of volunteers, the members of 
which, though borne on the nominal en- 
rollment at large, were permitted and en- 
couraged to choose the manner and as- 
sociation in which to perform their duty. 
This principle survives in what is known 
to-day as the volunteer militia. 

The men who fought for the indepen- 
dence of the colonies were practically 
militiamen trained in the rough school 
of the French wars which Great Britain 
fought on American soil. The minute 
men of 1774, who sprang to arms in ’75, 
were the basis of the Continental armies 
of the Revolution. 

The writer has never hunted up spe- 
cifically the colonial militia enactments, 
nor those of the general government pre- 
vious to 1792; but in a copy of Baron 
Steuben’s tactics, bearing on its fly-leaf 
the date 1806, is an allusion to an act of 
1779 emanating from Congress. 

The original militia law of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts was con- 
tained in its constitution, which went 
- into effect October 25, 1780. At that 
time the militia of the state was prob- 
ably in a disorganized condition. Mili- 
tary spirit was very much depressed after 
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the peace of 1783 officially closed the 
Revolution ; and from the newspapers of 
the day it is known, as late as the summer 
of 1786, that such spirit was almost dead. 
It was then called to life mainly from the 
disturbances culminating in Shays’s Re- 
bellion; various organizations in which 
the spirit slumbered were revived, and 
new corps were formed. Most of these 
were independent voluntary companies, 
but there was some organization and ser- 
vice in the enrolled militia. 

Although the writer has seen an allu- 
sion to an act passed in 1785, the fiist 
state militia law with which he is ac- 
quainted is the act of 1793, which fol- 
lowed the militia act of Congress passed 
in 1792, designed to establish a uniform 
militia throughout the states, which act, 
by the way, recognized and protected all 
the corps in the several states in exist- 
ence then, and secured to them their 
accustomed privileges. At the present 
time there are in Massachusetts three 
corps which this act of 1792 protected, 
viz., of the enrolled militia, the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company, and of 
the volunteer militia, the Cadet corps, 
one in Boston and one in Salem. 

This United States law of 1792 is still 
in force, but some of its quaint and 
amusing provisions are hardly observed 
at the present day. For instance, every 
able-bodied white male citizen must ac- 
cording to it “be constantly provided 
with a good musket or fire-lock, a sufficient 
bayonet and belt, two spare flints, and a 
knapsack, a pouch with a box therein to 
contain not less than twenty-four car- 
tridges, suited to the bore of his musket 
or fire-lock, each cartridge to contain a 
proper quantity of powder and ball; or 
with a good rifle, knapsack, shot-pouch 
and powder-horn, twenty balls suited to 
the bore of his rifle, and a quarter of a 
pound of powder; and shall appear so 
armed, accoutred and provided when 
called out to exercise,— except when 
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called out on company days to exercise 
only, he may appear without a knapsack.” 
“Commissioned officers shall be severally 
armed with a sword or hanger, and es- 
pontoon.” 

This latter implement is not, as some 
might assume, a kind of bridge to be 
carried by officers and used for the pur- 
pose of avoiding water, nor yet a vaulting- 
pole to be used in skipping mud-puddles ; 
it was probably intended more as a badge 
of office than as an instrument of destruc- 
tion or salvation. It is a light pike, shod 
at its dangerous end with a sort of a 
cross between a tomahawk and a sardine 
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a pair of pistols, the holsters of which 
are to be covered with bearskin caps.” 
Among these officers one is to be a 
cornet, a grade now obsolete, I believe, 
except in the First Troop of Cavalry in 
Philadelphia, which saw service in the 
Revolution. 

The passage of the United States law 
of 1792 demanded a revision of the state 
laws. Accordingly Massachusetts passed a 
militia act in 1793, supplementing its con- 
stitution and taking the place of all pre- 
vious legislation. 

The constitution of the United States 
reserves to the states the powers not del- 
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opener, and now forms one of the weapons 
carried by the officers of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company, the only 
organized body of the enrolled militia 
now existing in Massachusetts. The 
espontoon, however, seems to have been 
intended only for the infantry officers, 
because this law provided that those of 
the artillery were “to be armed with a 
sword or hanger, a fusee, bayonet, and 
belt with a cartridge-box to contain twelve 
cartridges.” In the cavalry, officers were 
‘to furnish themselves with good horses 
of at least fourteen and a half hands 
high, and to be armed with a sword and 
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egated to the United States nor prohib- 
ited by it. Thus no state can infringe on 
the rights of the people to keep and bear 
arms; no soldier can in time of peace 
be quartered in any house without the 
consent of the owner, nor in time of war 
except as prescribed by law; no state, 
without the consent of Congress, may lay 
tonnage duties, keep troops or ships of 
war in time of peace, enter into any 
agreement or compact with another state 
or with a foreign power, or engage in war 
unless actually invaded or in such emi- 
nent danger as will not admit of delay. 
The President is commander-in-chief of 
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the army and navy, and of the militia of 
the states when called into actual service 
of the United States. Congress must 
provide for calling out, arming and or- 
ganizing the militia to execute the laws 
of the Union, suppress insurrection and 
repel invasion; but in addition to the 
general powers reserved to the states, the 
right to appoint the officers of the militia 
is reserved to them as a thing requiring 
special mention, together with the au- 
thority for training the militia accord- 
ing to the discipline prescribed by Con- 
gress. 

The constitution of Massachusetts, 
which had been in operation more than 
eight years when that of the United 
States went into operation, contained 
nothing in conflict regarding the militia ; 
in fact, it dealt specially only with the 
election and appointment of officers, 
leaving the whole subject of general 
militia legislation for future considera- 
tion, with the simple provision that the 
division into brigades, regiments and 
companies then existing, “ made in pur- 
suance of the militia laws now in force,”’ 
should continue until changed by legisla- 
tion. 

Those laws were probably more or less 
dead letters. But the law of 1793, fol- 
lowing the lines of the United States laws 
of 1792, was elaborate and specific. It 
carefully protected all militia organiza- 
tions of a voluntary nature then in exist- 
ence, and enrolled every free, able- 
bodied white male citizen between the 
ages of eighteen and forty-five, made 
provision for divisions, brigades, regi- 
ments and companies, established meth- 
ods of procedure at elections, courts 
martial, and other duty, fixed the amount 
of duty to be performed, and in fact 
went generally into matters of detail. 

This law remained the basis of all le- 
gislation for the militia up to the year 
1840, when a reform took place which 
had been the subject of anxious consider- 
ation for nearly twenty years. In a 
lengthy report embodying a “ plan of re- 
form ’’ made in 1833 by General William 
H. Sumner, then Adjutant General of 
Massachusetts, containing many historical 
allusions showing the development and 
vicissitudes of the militia, may be found, 


under a mass of verbiage, the reasons 
that led to the abuses which ren- 
dered the enroiled militia at that time 
of but little, if any, practical value ; and 
this officer states that the necessity for 
reform was pointed out in a public ap- 
peal made to the state executive as early 
as 1823. 

The difficulty seems to have been that 
militia service, except in the volunteer 
companies, was deemed onerous, and 
the various enactments which sought, by 
increasing the number of exempts and 
lessening the amount of duty, to relieve 
the burden, only brought the force into 
disrepute, by so reducing its morale that 
respectable persons could not be induced 
to accept office. This made farcical not 
only the establishment itself, but still 
more so its meagre duty, until at length 
muster-days, always excepting those of 
the volunteer companies, became scenes 
of license and of doings generally dis- 
reputable and corruptive. 

In 1840, the legislature, which had 
been on the wrong tack for a period 
extending back to within a few years after 
the war of 1812, got on the right tack, 
and was induced to take a lesson from 
experience. It saw that, while the en- 
rolled militia had been rendered practi- 
cally useless, the volunteer companies 
had, in the main, prospered, and were 
then the only body on which any depen- 
dence could be placed. The force of 
circumstances had fairly kicked the legis- 
lature into taking a hint; and as a con- 
sequence an act was passed dividing the 
militia into two classes, the enrolled or 
passive and the volunteer or active. 
The former comprised every able-bodied 
white male citizen between the ages of 
eighteen and forty-five; the latter was 
limited to a certain number of volunteers 
(10,000) liable to be first called into 
service in case of trouble, when, if the 
volunteer militia were inadequate, the 
enrolled militia might be called on in a 
manner prescribed. 

That act was the basis of all subsequent 
militia legislation, and considerable por- 
tions of it are retained, word for word, in 
the law of to-day. But there is one word 
which has disappeared; it is the word 
“white ” as applied to the enrollment of 
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able-bodied male citizens. The black 
man has now his equal right, which he 
did not get in the militia of Massachu- 
setts until 1863, at a time when the gen- 
eral government was accepting negroes for 
the army. 

A sensible thing was done when the 
state designated its voluntary force as the 
‘Massachusetts Volunteer Militia”’ instead 
of “ National Guard.’”’ The army is the 
true National Guard. The militia is 
primarily and ordinarily a state force. It 
becomes a national force only when united 
with and used in the same manner as the 
army under a call from the President for 
national defence. On sentimental grounds 
the term “ National Guard,” foreign in 
its origin, implies a resemblance to the 
National Guards of France, which have 
too often in the last hundred years fur- 
nished, unfortunately, an awful example 
of what soldiers ought not to be. 

In 1855 all the volunteer companies 
composed of Irishmen, seven in all, were 
disbanded under the “ Know Nothing” 
rule, one of the watchwords of which 
party was “Put none but Americans on 
guard.” This was, however, only a polit- 
ical spasm, soon over. 

When the act of 1840 went into effect, 


there were one hundred and forty-two 
volunteer companies in existence. Up 
to 1860 there had been formed one hun- 
dred and nineteen new companies (of 
which seventy-two had been formed 
since 1850), and one hundred and 
seventy-four had been disbanded. Only 
thirty-three of the companies existing in 
1840 remained in 1860, exclusive of 
cadets. 

These figures show how the composi- 
tion of the force varied. In Boston, for 
example, of the companies existing in 
1840, there remained in 1860 only the 
Boston Light Infantry, the Fusileers, the 
New England Guards, the City Guards, 
the Lancers and the Cadets. 

The ten years immediately preceding 
the war of 1861 were years of great 
activity and interest in militia affairs 
throughout the state, and were marked 
by a steady march of improvement, the 
more noticeable because there was such 
a need and such a field for progress. It 
took at least ten years, say from 1840 to 
1850, to create and regulate a volunteer 
militia. It took another ten years to 
mould it into shape and to eradicate evils 
which hung to it as relics of ancient 
days. Thus, in the twenty years preced- 
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ing 1840, the people at large, outside of 
those who might be specially interested 
in martial affairs, were imbued with the 
idea that a militiaman was a drunkard, 
and his camp or “ muster,’’ as it was then 
called, nothing more than a place where 
the multitude might get rum. Nor was 
this opinion entirely unwarranted. ‘There 
was a very unpleasant substratum of truth 
for it in many places. But it referred, be 
it remembered, to the enrolled militia — 
to the men who performed compulsory 
service. ‘The volunteers were of a differ- 
ent class. They did not serve because 
they were obliged to, but because they 
wanted to. And they had so much pride 
in the several organizations to which they 
belonged, that they controlled, of their 
own volition, many of the sins and abuses 
which had brought the enrolled militia 
into disrepute. Still, the process was 
slow, just as all healthy growth in any- 
thing must be; and there is room for 
reasonable doubt whether, in spite of all 
the official praise bestowed upon it, the 
force had begun to amount to much until 
about the period of the war with Mexico. 
Then, as was the case later on, there 
were found in the volunteer militia offi- 
cers for the troops which 
Massachusetts sent into ac- 
tive service. 

During the twenty years 
succeeding 1840, however, 
we find evidences at the 
State House of a constant 
vacillation between legisla- 
tive impatience and legisla- 
tive neglect, which acted 
upon the force very much as 
a parent might who either 
refused to give a sick child 
any medicine at all, or in- 
sisted upon his taking the 
whole bottle at once and be- 
ing cured instantly. 

There is probably no de- 
partment of legislation which 
has had a more persistent 
tinkering than that of the militia. In 
fact, at one time, not very far remote, 
the hearings, reports, acts, resolves and 
amendments were so numerous that the 
officers whose duty it was to administer 
the wisdom sent forth from under the 
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gilded dome proposed to change certain 
beautiful lines of childhood into 


“ Tinker, tinker, little law! 
How I wonder what you are! ” 


Still the organization as a whole flour- 
ished and became strong after its own 
fashion — not exactly a fashion which 
would find approval in the methods of to- 
day, but still in a way that sowed good 
seed and let in light to many bright young 
minds destined to turn the knowledge 
thus gained to good account when the 
dark hours of trial came. It was a transi- 
tion period when the acquisition of knowl- 
edge was as voluntary as the force itself, 
and when the state left matters of instruc- 
tion largely to individual caprice, and 
matters of administration to be conducted 
upon town-meeting principles. It would 
be possible to point out many defects in 
detail which hindered a proper develop- 
ment ; but among them two stand out in 
bold relief. The first was the neglect in 
the law of 1840 to prescribe enlistments 
for stated terms ; and the second was lack 
of all control over the assignment of offi- 
cers to duty. Nor, strange to say, were 
these 


matters corrected until the year 
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1873. Until then, so far as enlistments 
went, they were not enlistments at all. On 
the contrary, each company, as to its 
membership, was little more than a club, 
in which the men remained so long as 
suited their sweet wills, and no longer. 
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Looking back now, how singular it seems 
that such an anomaly should have been 
permitted, — and yet more wonderful that 
no correction of it was found in the laws 
enacted immediately after the war! Such, 
however, was the case up to 1873. Up 
to that date, if a man, for any reason, 
sometimes the merest whim, concluded 
that he cared to serve no longer, he wrote 
a note to his captain and “ resigned,” 
using a term for his retirement only ap- 
plicable to the commission of an officer. 
The note was all that was necessary. In 
some companies it was read ata meeting 
and accepted by a vote, —a totally un- 
necessary formality, because there was no 
legal method of preventing the man from 
' , discharging him- 

self. A few com- 

panies whose so- 
a cial status allowed 



















them 
to fasten “ 
odium upon : 
a delinquent were ~ 
able to insist upon 4 
the payment of dues be- cat 
fore the discharge ; but such 4 ty 
were exceptions. Pe 
The other evil, the lack of con- 
trol as to the assigning of officers to 
duty, remained also to work a deal of 
harm until 1873. It was the direct result 
of the passion of the men of the Revolu- 
tion for the elective principle. Nothing 
can be more absurd or more contrary to 
all correct theory of military establishment 
than to allow subordinates to elect superi- 
ors ; but the constitution of Massachusetts 
says they must do it, and there is an end 
of the matter. Moreover the same in- 
strument directs that the Governor shall 
commission the officers so elected, — and 
do it he must, no matter how unfitted 
the person. This had apparently struck 
somebody’s mind as being rather severe 
upon the militia; for a provision was in- 
serted in the law of 1840 (and may have 
appeared in earlier laws, though not as 
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early as the law of 1816, of which the 
writer has a copy) by which idiots, com- 
mon drunkards, vagabonds, paupers, fel- 
ons, negroes, Indians, Chinamen, Malays, 
Hindoos, in fact all persons of color as 
well as off-color, were made ineligible ; 
and later on (the first appearance being 
in 1868, so far as the writer knows) 
there was a provision inserted in the law 
allowing the Governor to withhold com- 
mission for valid objection shown upon a 
hearing. The presence of these two 
checks was of material help to those of- 
ficers who appeared before a committee 
of the legislature in 1873, to advocate a 
board of examiners, when the objection 
was raised that such a restraint would be 
unconstitutional There was _ conse- 
quently a long discussion, resulting in an 
ingenious compromise. ‘The legislators 
were shown that while they could of 
course make no laws in conflict 
with the constitution, there was 
nothing to prevent the enactment 
of laws by which officers could be 
discharged. Subordinates must 
elect, the Governor must com- 

mission ; but if an in- 
competent or 
unsuit- 
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able person became an officer, he might 
be discharged before he could do much 
harm. So a board of examiners was cre- 
ated, before which the newly elected offi- 
cer was ordered to appear and subscribe 
to his oath of office. This board at the 
same time investigated his capabilities, 
and made report, either recommending 
his discharge or his assignment to duty. 
Originally composed of three officers, 
this board has lately (by the law of 1887) 
been expanded so as to include all the 
brigade, regimental and battalion com- 
manders, now thirteen officers in all. 
The year 1873 having thus conferred 
upon the militia these two boons — three- 
year enlistments and the exclusion of 
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improper officers— the force from that 


time took a new character. This does 
not mean that the reform was thorough 
and immediate. Far from it. The re- 
generation was slow and laborious, at- 
tended with many vexations. There re- 
mained still many incongruities and vicious 
things, some existing by law and some by 
custom, needing correction. They were 
evident enough, and so were the reme- 
dies for them ; but there was great danger 
that the medicine might be so admin- 
istered as to kill the patient — ‘ political 
impatience ” we may call it. The legis- 
lature resorted again and again to the 
tinkering process, and put on patch after 
patch, until 1878, when the pieces they 
had put on, with some of the old law, 
were thrown into the pot once more with 
a lot of good and absolutely new mate- 
rial, to be rolled out this time into a 
fairly complete whole. 

In 1860 the number of companies 
allowed the volunteer militia was one 
hundred and twenty. In 1868 there were 
one hundred and fifteen (enumerating a 
battery of artillery and a corps of cadets as 
acompany.) The force was not then to 
exceed six thousand men. ‘The law of 
1873 reduced these to ninety-three com- 
panies, and the whole force was not 
to exceed five thousand. In 1878, the 
legislature insisted on a still further re- 

duction to sixty companies of infan- 

try, three of cavalry, three of 

light artillery and two 
corps of ca- 
dets. 


















The 

sixty com- 
panies of in- 
fantry were 
grouped into six regi- 
ments, not of ten com- 
panies each, but unequally 
into three regiments of twelve 
companies each and three of eight 
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companies each; for Massachusetts, 
thanks to the wisdom of those who ad- 
ministered her law, as opposed to the 
short-sighted policy of those who made 
it, led the way in having as many 
regiments of twelve companies each 
as was compatible with the interest 
of the service, until in 1888 the legisla- 
ture, yielding to a more liberal senti- 
ment, added twelve more companies, 
so that each infantry regiment could 
have twelve companies. The wisdom 
and foresight of this arrangement were 
confirmed when the general govern- 
ment in 1892 issued the book of drill 
regulations for the United States Army, 
in which the regiment is a unit of 
twelve companies composed, as was al- 
ready the case in Massachusetts, of three 
battalions, each containing four com- 
panies. 

A naval battalion of four companies 
was organized in 1888, and in 1892 was 
extended into a naval brigade of eight 
companies. An ambulance corps for 
each brigade was authorized in 1885 and 
consolidated into one corps, unattached, 
in 1894. A signal corps for each brigade 
was authorized in 1884. 

The two corps of cadets and the naval 
brigade are unattached. The infantry, 
artillery and cavalry are organized into 
two brigades. 

The following statement, compiled by 
Major William C. Capelle, of the Adju- 
tant General’s office, is an enumeration 
of the volunteer militia, showing also its 
location. Where no state armory is set 
against the names of the companies, 
they are located in rented quar- 

ters furnished by their 
several cities or 
towns. The 
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FIRST CORPS CADETS CAMP AT HINGHAM. 


armories occupied by the two corps of 
cadets are their own private property. 


COMPANIES OF THE MASSACHUSETTS VOLUN- 
TEER MILITIA, AS ARRANGED BY -ORGANIZA- 
TIONS AND IN BATTALIONS, WITH 
STATIONS AND ARMORIES. 


FIRST BRIGADE, (HEADQUARTERS, BOSTON. ) 
First Infantry. (Headquarters, South Armory.) 
Co. A, 2d Batt’n, Boston, 


~ mo * Cambridgeport. 
>, 3d “6 Boston, 


South Armory. 


C South Armory. 
D, 34 * Boston, South Armory. 
* im © New Bedford. 

nwa | Taunton. 

* Goa. ©“ Boston, 
“B,2a « Chelsea. 

* Lae Brockton. 
oa. « Boston, 
“3a “ Boston, 
“im * Fall River. 


South Armory. 


South Armory. 
South Armory. 


Second Infantry. (Headquarters, Springfield.) 
Co. A, Ist Batt’n, Worcester, State Armory. 
{ Armory 


mae Springfield, {now building. 


‘wa * Worcester, State Armory. 
* iso © Holyoke. 
a tea 8 Orange. 


oo: * Gardner. 

- oe © Springfield, 
“tm * Worcester, 
fae * Northampton. 


State Armory. 
State Armory. 


8 


Co. K, 2d Batt’n, Springfield, State Armory. 
“ L, 34 a Greenfield. 


“M,3a Adams. 
Sixth Infantry. (Headquarters, Marlborough.) 
Co. A, 2d Batt’n, Wakefield. 

“BM * Fitchburg, 

“<a * Lowell, 

“ Diag Fitchburg, 


State Armory. 
State Armory. 
State Armory. 


‘ham * South Framingham. 

7, Marlborough. 

* Gs  « Lowell, State Armory. 
* Bad *« Stoneham. 

dee, “ Concord. 

* we “« Southbridge. 

“too  * Boston. 


>a | Milford. 
LIGHT ARTILLERY. (HEADQUARTERS, LAWRENCE, 
STATE ARMORY.) 


Battery B,_ - Worcester, 
~ €. Lawrence, 


State Armory. 
State Armory. 
CAVALRY. 

Troop F, Chelmsford. 
SIGNAL CORPS. 
Boston, South Armory. 
SECOND BRIGADE. (HEADQUARTERS, BOSTON.) 
Fifth Infantry. (Leadquarters, South Armory.) 
Co. A, 2d Batt’n, Boston, 
* ie. = Cambridge. 
* Ca © Newton, 
* fa = Plymouth. 


Charlestown. 





BATTALION DRILL. 











Lighth Infantry. 


Co. 


. E, 3d Batt’n, 


F, ist “ 
Giga * 
Had 2|* 
Lo 
K, 2d “ 


“ 


oa 3d 
M,3a * 


A, 3d Batt’n, 
a: ie 
C2 * 
D, 2d . 
E,3a “ 
7  * 
G, 2d 5 
mo | 
I, 2d - 
K, 1st “ 
L, tt © 
M, 1st 


THE 


Medford. 
Waltham. 
Woburn. 
Boston, 
Attleboro. 
Braintree. 
Malden. 
Hudson. 


Newburyport. 
Amesbury. 
Marblehead. 
Lynn, 
Beverly. 
Haverhill. 
Gloucester. 
Salem. 

Lynn, 
Danvers. 
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Charlestown. 


(Headquarters, Salem.) 


State Armory. 


State Armory. 


North Andover. 


Somerville. 


Ninth Infantry. (Headquarters, East Armory.) 


Battery A, 


First Battalion Cavalry. 


Troop A, 


“ 


D 


, 


Co. A, Ist Batt’n, Boston, 
B, mt © Boston, 
os = Boston, 
D, 2 «8 Boston, 

E, rst “ Boston, 
F,2a «* Lawrence, 
G, 2d sy Worcester, 
1,2: * Boston, 
I, 3d - Boston, 
K,2d Clinton. 
iw * Natick. 
Maa 62 | Lowell, 
LIGHT ARTILLERY. 


Boston, 


Armory.) 
Boston, 
Boston, 


SIGNAL CORPS, 


East Armory. 
East Armory. 
East Armory. 
Charlestown. 
East Armory. 
State Armory. 
State Armory. 
East Armory. 
East Armory. 


State Armory. 


East Armory. 


(Headquarters, South 


No. 1 Bulfinch St. 
Roxbury. 


Signal Corps, 2d Brigade, Boston, East Armory. 


NAVAL BRIGADE. (HEADQUARTERS, SOUTH 


ARMORY, ) 


Co. A, Ist Batt’n, Boston, South Armory. 


“« im = Boston, South Armory. 
‘+ Cm = Boston, South Armory. 
« Diam « Boston, South Armory. 
« EF, ad s Lynn, State Armory. 


‘iq * Fall River. 
“ Ga * New Bedford. 
*i- = Springfield. 
(Organized as Naval Battalion, 1888.) 
( gc “ Naval Brigade, 1892.) 
AMBULANCE CORPS, M. V. M. (UNATTACHED). 
(HEADQUARTERS, BOSTON. ) 


2 established, 1885, Consolidated, 1894. 
I section, Boston, South Armory. 
= Lowell, State Armory. 
Ist Corps Cadets, Boston, Corps owns its Armory. 
2d “ “ Salem, “ “ “ “ 


Did space permit it might be interest- 
ing to trace the identity of many of these 
companies back into the ante-bellum 
days, or to show when and how many of 
the famous companies of those days lit- 
erally died for their country in furnishing 
officers and men to the regiments, whose 
war-worn standards now hang in the 
Doric Hall of the State House. 


NUMBER OF MEN FURNISHED BY MASSACHUSETTS, 
APRIL, 1861, to AUGUST, 1865. 





Three-month service, 1861 3730 
Three-year men , ; 54,187 
<« ¢ © (ecmms) 26,091 
Regular army and V.R.C., etc., 9,790 
Re-enlistments in state organi- 
THROM. ss 6,202 
96,270 
One-year men, army 4,728 
Nine-month men 16,685 
One-hundred-day men 5,461 
Ninety-daymen ... . 1,209 
Carried forward, 128,089 





ESCORT TO THE COLOR, 
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Brought forward, 128,089 
Navy. . > ee eae 26,329 
Miscellaneou 4,913 
159,331 


The organization of the volunteer mi- 
litia in Massachusetts to-day is a small, 
compact force of earnest men, fairly well 
officered, splendidly equipped, enthusias- 
tic in its work, controlled and adminis- 
tered in a soldierly spirit and with strict 
economy, albeit the state has been gen- 
erous to it of late beyond any state in 
the Union. Strict accountability in duty, 
in expenditure, in care of property, is ex- 
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the uniform of which the Massachusetts 
uniform differs but slightly —just enough 
to make a proper distinction. ‘Time was, 
when the old-fashioned musters and train- 
ings were scenes of license and tumult. 
Now all is orderly and_ businesslike. 
Time was when the private soldier knew 
scarcely more than the manual of arms, 
and perhaps never fired his piece with a 
bullet in it during his whole service. 
Now he knows the whole routine of camp 
duty, and is in most cases an excellent 
marksman. Once he joined the force for 
fun ; now he joins it for work, and his 





TROOPS MARCHING THROUGH STATE STREET. 


acted and cheerfully rendered ; and this 
is the place to say that inno small degree 
is the detail of this administration due to 
the executive ability and soldierly quali- 
ties of the present excellent and indefati- 
gable Adjutant General. 

How different is the condition of the 
militia of to-day from that of those days 
easily remembered by men whose locks 
are scarcely gray! Time was, within our 
memories, when every company wore’ a 
different uniform. As late as 1877 each 
regiment had its own distinctive clothing. 
Now the two brigades are all alike in 
each arm, as in the regular army, from 


work is his pride. He still elects his of- 
ficers, itis true, but he is governed in his 
selection not by the mere popularity of 
a companion, but by the soldierly quali- 
ties of the man who he knows cannot be 
assigned to duty over him unless by ca- 
pacity for command shown before exam- 
iners. Once a man joined with a knowl- 
edge that he could retire whenever he 
chose ; now he knows he must serve his al- 
lotted time, according to his oath of enlist- 
ment, by which he swears true faith and 
allegiance to the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, obedience to its laws, and support 
to the Constitution of the United States. 
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The President, as we have seen, is com- 
mander of the army and of the militia of 
the states, enrolled and active, just as 
each governor is similarly in command 


over that of his own state. As we have 
also seen, the enrolled body is too cum- 
brous to be kept in organization beyond 
its bare enrollment. The active militia, 
composed of volunteers, smallin numbers, 
but ready at a moment’s notice, at the 
call of the President or Governor, is 
maintained to resist invasion, quell insur- 
rection, aid in the suppression of riots, to 
aid civil officers in the execution of the 
laws of the Commonwealth, or serve in 
any time of public danger. Regarded 
only locally, it is an adjunct or a rein- 
forcement to our ordinary police. 

We recognize the importance of our 
boards of health, our fire department, our 
police. Our militia is no less important. 
It may be called upon to sup- 
plement them all; or it may 
be called for greater service, 
as in 1861 when it saved the 
capital of the nation. The 
support it needs is patriotism. 

Massachusetts pays her sol- 
diers liberally,— and let us 
hope she gets good ones, such 
as she deserves. Her cities 
and towns have also, as a rule, 


good fire departments and 
good’ police forces. If they 


need help, her militia stands 
ready; or it stands ready to 
help the country on a larger 
field. 

The education of this force 
and the administration of its 
affairs have been managed 
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with solicitude in the 
one and with ability in 
the other, even in the 
days when the name of 
militia was in some 
places almost a_ by- 
word of reproach. 
That is one reason why 
the men of Massachu- 
setts are not ashamed 
of their honorable, old- 
fashioned military 
name, “Militia,” as op- 
posed to the imported 
term, “ National Guard.’’ The smile at 
the doings of the ancient days carries 
no sting; it rather invites a flattering 
comparison between the old and the 
new, for the old was as good compara- 
tively in many cases as the new. 

An extended description of the doings 
in days of yore might be made to fill a 
most amusing chapter. But better still 
is plenty of time and the society of some 
hearty old gentleman of three score and 
ten or more, who could tell how he 
“trained ’’ fifty years ago. For instance, 
a drill-book bearing date of 1826, and 
another of 1840, show that the loading 
was done in twelve times and twenty- 
four motions, to accomplish what is now 
done in “one time,” z. ¢., at one com- 
mand and without division into detailed 
motions separated by marked pauses. In 
former days the impression seems to 
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FROM SIGNAL CORPS. 
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have prevailed that the more times a 
soldier could jerk his musket .about and 
slap himself with a disengaged hand, and 
the more rigidly and uncomfortably he 
could bear himself, standing or marching, 
the better soldier he was, while his uni- 
form was accounted best when it encased 
him so tightly that all natural motion, ex- 
cept winking, was impossible. To-day, 
all is changed. The manual of arms has 
been so revised as to include only such 
motions and positions as are considered 
absolutely essential, either for the use of 
the rifle or the comfort of the man, and 
to spare him needless effort. He marches 
freely and easily in a neat and simple 
dress calculated to allow freedom to his 
muscles, and generally of such a color as 
to be the least conspicuous as a mark for 
the enemy. 

The ideal dress for a soldier nowa- 
days would be that which necessity forced 
upon the Confederate soldier of the War 
of the Rebellion — a brown suit on a man 
tanned brown by the sun, with brown 
shoes innocent of blacking, carrying a 
brown-barrelled gun with a black walnut 
stock, and wearing a brown slouched hat. 
Such a man would be practically invisi- 
ble, as were the Confederates often, 
against the prevailing hue of the forests 
of the dust-covered country in which they 
fought. There was nothing about them 


that could glisten; even their buttons 
were usually of horn, bone or hard rub- 
ber, and the only bits of color they could 
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show were the whites 
of their eyes. The 
dirtier they got, the 
more invisible they 
became. 

The United States 


soldier has such a 
dress now—a work- 
ing suit; and one 


organization of the 
Massachusetts Volun- 
teer Militia is pro- 


vided with it. The 
material is brown 
canvas with brown 


hard rubber buttons, 
leggings of a little 
lighter shade, and a 
hat to match. This 
suit is used often on drill, especially in 
skirmishing, to the great saving of better 
clothes, which would soon be ruined by 
the requirements of modern work in the 
field. It can be worn over the wool uni- 
form or directly over the underclothing ; 
and a man tumbling about in it on the 
ground or on the floor of the drill room 
can dismiss all thought of damage to his 
clothing. Besides this, it is an invaluable 
adjunct to target practice. 

This allusion brings us to one of the 
principal differences between the old 
militia days and the new. ‘There was 
substantially no target practice that de- 
served the name in the olden time as 
compared with its present importance to 
the training of the soldier. ‘The dictum 
in his education now is, “A soldier who 
cannot shoot is an encumbrance to _ his 
battalion.” Consequently, a recruit is 
taught the mechanism of his piece and 
how to fire it accurately almost as soon 
as he is taught to march. The other 
motions and positions of the manual of 
arms are taught merely to secure uni- 
formity on the march, on guard or at 
ceremonies, and are of secondary im- 
portance. 

The advantage of this method will 
readily be seen. It inspires the recruit 
at the outset with an ambition to become 
a marksman. Nothing of this sort was 
known to the old timers. They freely 
admit that their fire-locks kicked so like 
mules and shot so around corners that 
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they did more damage to the shooter and 
the surrounding country than to the target. 

Instruction in shooting is supervised by 
the Inspector General of Rifle Practice, an 
officer with the rank of colonel on the 
staff of the Governor. Under him are 
the inspectors in the brigades and in the 
regiments and separate battalions. In 
the regiments and battalions, these offi- 
cers, holding the rank of first lieutenant, 
are expert instructors, or are expected to 
be such. They spur the captains to 
qualify their men, and record the results. 
Careful returns of duty and scores are 
required and made, so that at the end of 
each year the work done by every marks- 
man may be, and is, noted at the office 


regiment, which are given in two parts, 
one called “ close order’’ and the other 
“ extended order.’’ Space is also given 
to ceremonies, marches, camps, and a 
brief indication of outpost duty, as well 
as advance guards and rear guards. ‘The 
guard manual is a separate little book of 
about seventy pages, and the rifle regu- 
lations are of about the size of the drill 
book. ‘The army has a book of general 
regulations, and many of the states have 
similar books modelled thereon. The 
labor of teaching guard duty has been 
very much lightened by the manual fur- 
nished from the war department, not 
only because many matters once rather 
complicated or ambiguous are simplified 





of the Inspector General of Rifle Practice, 
whose report is generally printed and 
eagerly scanned by those whose efforts it 
publishes. ‘This report, embodied in 
that of the Adjutant General, goes to the 
war department at Washington, and in 
connection with similar reports from other 
states whose militias are worth maintain- 
ing, serve to gain for the citizen soldiery 
the respect and confidence and in many 
cases the emulation of the regular army. 

The book of drill regulations now 
provided by the government for the army 
and militia is a handy little volume of 
pocket size, containing about three hun- 
dred and fifty pages, covering the schools 
of the soldier, company, battalion and 


and explained, but because the practice, 
in compliance with the manual, is con- 
centrated into uniformity ; whereas pre- 
viously there existed much uncertainty 
between various books, official, semi- 
official and individual, more or less in 
conflict with one another. 

The camps of instruction are very dif- 
ferent affairs from the old-fashioned 
“ musters ’? as they were called in the 
times now past. The infantry, cavalry 
and artillery, grouped into brigades, 
encamp at South Framingham upon a 
ground owned and equipped by the 
Commonwealth. The troops quarter in 
tents, but the unsightly marquees and 
shanties that once were seen in the rear 
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of the line are now replaced by substan- 
tial and convenient mess-halls, kitchens, 
etc., erected by the state. The cadet 
corps encamp separately, the first corps 
at Hingham upon ground owned and 
furnished with buildings by the corps, and 
the second at Essex, where, on hired 
ground, it has at its own expense erected 
a kitchen. The naval brigade has no 
fixed method as yet, but performs its tour 
according to circumstances, preferably 
upon government vessels, if obtainable, 
or in camp, if vessels are not available. 
All these tours are observed and reported 
upon not only by officers of the Inspector 
General’s department of the state, but by 
officers detailed from the regular army 
by the war department. As a conse- 
quence of this system, great strides in 
efficiency have been made. 

In the matter of armories, Massachu- 
setts is far behind some states, notably 
New York, and far ahead of others. ‘The 
law here allows cities and towns to raise 
special funds by taxation for the erection 
of armories. ‘The usual construction is 
a drill-hall of one story on ground level, 
attached to a head-house or administra- 
tion building rising higher, where the 
companies using the drill-hall in common 
may have separate rooms for their meet- 
ings and the storage and care of their 
property. 

The question is often asked, how the 
Massachusetts Volunteer Militia of to-day 
compares with the volunteers of the late 
war. The writer therefore ventures the 
opinion that, under the methods now in 


vogue, a battalion of the state force may 
fairly be considered as being about as 
efficient for active service as a new regi- 
ment of the volunteers that had been in 
camp at home for one month. Had the 
methods of to-day prevailed five and 
twenty years ago, the aspect of affairs in 
the summer of 1861 might have been very 
much changed. What Massachusetts is 
doing is substantially the same as the 
organization and practice of the militia 
of all the states which furnished the vol- 
unteers for the war, and the change in all 
of those states has been about the same 
as here, due allowance being made for 
priority of settlement and density of pop- 
ulation. 

Early in October last, the entire volun- 
teer militia of the state—in round num- 
bers five thousand men assembled 
under orders in Boston, and marched 
through the city. The men _ were 
equipped as for service, in light march- 
ing order, with undress uniform, haver- 
sack, canteen and overcoat, the latter 
rolled in horse-collar fashion over the 
shoulder. ‘The occasion was of great 
interest, as attested by the throngs that 
crowded the streets and encouraged the 
troops with hearty commendation. The 
march was an object lesson well under- 
stood by the masses, who felt the safer 
for it in their lives and homes. It wasa 
display of force by the people for the 
people, and the people, true to the historic 
crest and motto of the Commonwealth, 
upheld the sword they have provided to 
guard the calm repose of their liberty. 
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THE NORWEGIAN SYSTEM IN ITS HOME. 


By David Nelson Beach. 


S I was leaving America last sum- 
mer to spend a month in study and 


special research in England, I was 
urged by friends with whom I had co-op- 
erated in the recent Norwegian agitation 
here, to divide the time between England 
and Norway, in order to observe the work- 
ings of the liquor-selling system in the 
latter country. Not without reluctance 
at abandoning part of my English plans, 
I acceded to the proposal, as first-hand 
information seemed as desirable to me as 
it did to my friends. 

The purpose of the journey was not to 
gather statistics. That had been thor- 
oughly and abundantly done by Professor 
Gould for the National Department of 
Labor, by Mr. John Graham Brooks for 
the Massachusetts Commission, by Mr. 
John Koren, secretary of the commis- 
sion, and by others. Neither did the 
journey intend an examination into the 
economic aspects of the system. The 
purpose was strictly practical. It was to 
look at the matter in the concrete. It 
was to understand as one can only under- 
stand by seeing and hearing. In particu- 
lar, it was to observe the system from the 
point of view of one profoundly interested 
in the ethical side of the question and 
one who had given some of the best 
strength of his life to the effort of over- 
throwing, in some neighborhoods, the 
power of the liquor traffic. It is the pur- 
pose of this article to give, in a simple 
form, the impressions which this journey 
conveyed. Before entering upon this nar- 
rative, however, it is desirable to make 
two or three general statements. 

As early as 1890 the subject of some 
Norwegian legislation in Massachusetts 
with reference to the liquor traffic was 
mooted. In 1893 it came up in the legis- 
lature. ‘That body referred the matter 
to the next legislature, and authorized the 
appointment of a commission to investi- 
gate the subject, provided that the com- 
mission should serve at private expense. 
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That commission, consisting of Judge 
John Lowell, lately of the United States 
Circuit Court, Dr. Henry P. Bowditch, 
dean of the Harvard Medical School, and 
Mr. John Graham Brooks, the sociologist, 
made an exhaustive investigation, going 
over ground already thoroughly exam- 
ined by Professor Gould of Johns Hop- 
kins University for the national Depart- 
ment of Labor. Mr. Brooks himself trav- 
elled in Scandinavia, and the commission 
sent, to look up additional points, Mr. 
John Koren, who speaks fluently the 
Scandinavian languages, who is himself an 
expert in such investigations, and whose 
service in preparing the commission’s 
legislative documents was invaluable. The 
result was an elaborate report submitted to 
the legislature of 1894, with the form of a 
proposed bill. On this report prolonged 
hearings were had. Probably no hearings 
at the State House for years have brought 
forward greater ability in the presentation 
of a subject, or more thoroughly digested 
and impressive facts. The joint commit- 
tee of senate and house were deeply im- 
pressed by the arguments, and did not 
hesitate tosayso. Nevertheless, the com- 
mittee, with a single dissenting voice, re- 
ported “inexpedient to legislate.” In 
this form the matter lay upon the table 
of the house. It was proposed to take 
it up, accept the committee’s report, and 
dismiss the whole matter. One deter- 
mined spirit in the house, co-operated 
with by a number of other earnest men, 
declared that this should not be done. 
The position taken was that the matter 
had a right to lie upon the table until the 
state should be heard from. The state 
was heard from. Earnest committees 
working along several lines precipitated 
an agitation of the whole subject, by 
public meetings, by use of the periodical 
press and by other means, which within 
a month put an entirely new face upon 
the proposal. The result was that the mat- 
ter, then taken up in the house, received 
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earnest attention, and the bill amended 
in several important respects passed its 
three stages in the house, and passed the 
senate down to the last stage. In that 
stage it was defeated under very mys- 
terious circumstances. The date of its 
defeat was June 19, although June 20, 
when an attempt at reconsideration was 
also defeated, is the latest date of its ap- 
pearance in the Senate.* The subject, 
however, was referred to the next legis- 
lature, where undoubtedly it will come 
up, and where it is hoped that all earnest 
and intelligent citizens of the common- 
wealth will cause their influence to be felt 
in its favor. 

This being, in a few words, the history 
of the attempted legislation, what, in 
brief, did the bill propose? It proposed 
merely permissive legislation. It simply 
extended the now well-established local 
option principle so as to permit, in cities 
and towns already thoroughly committed 
to a license policy, and that only under 
most stringent conditions, the putting of 
a second question on the ballot, after 
that about granting licenses, namely : “ If 
licenses for the sale of intoxicating liquors 
are granted in this city (or town), shall 
they be granted under the Norwegian 
system?” It merely, under such strict 
conditions, referred the question to the 
people to decide. If the people decided 
favorably, a monopoly of liquor licenses 
in such cities or towns was to be granted 
to a company of philanthropic residents, 
who should undertake to conduct the 
business with an eye to selling the least 
possible amount of liquor rather than the 
largest amount possible ; who should turn 
over all profits, beyond a small per cent 
on money actually invested, to objects of 
public utility ; and, moreover, this com- 
pany should be so surrounded with safe- 
guards as to be compelled to carry on the 
business according to the principles in- 
volved, with the provision of swift and 
sure means of dissolving the company if 
such ends were not attained. 

The great advantages claimed for such 
a method of handling the traffic were: 
first, the elimination of private profits, 
which alone cause the business to be so 

*For a tolerably complete outline of the legislative 


history of this matter, see Outlook, July 7, 1894, ‘“‘ The 


Norwegian Campaign in 
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energetically pushed; secondly, the re- 
moval from the business of all those 
allurements by which, in a great variety’ 
of forms, the traffic is at present rendered’ 
thrice as dangerous as the other system: 
would make it; and, thirdly, the entire 
divorce of the business from_politics,. 
which are in greater or less degree almost 
universally debauched by it at present. 
The comprehensive principle underlying: 
the whole measure was this,— that a 
traffic the most dangerous of all traffics: 
to the community should, like the sale of 
gunpowder or of dynamite, be placed in 
the hands only of the most trustworthy 
and public-spirited men. It will be ob- 
served that this legislative proposal was 
not analogous to the South Carolina plan, 
in that neither the state nor the muni- 
cipality might undertake it or become in 
any considerable degree party to it, but 
that, just as at present, the matter was 
left in private hands, these private hands 
only being insured to be those having 
the good of the community at heart. It 
will also be observed that, unlike the sys- 
tem in Scandinavia, all alcoholics were 
included under the proposed legislation, 
instead of spirits alone. It will be ob- 
served finally that, although the legisla- 
tion was called Norwegian, from the 
country where the system is most thor- 
oughly worked, the legislation differed in 
many vital respects from that in force in 
Norway, and might, except that those are 
such vague terms, be better cailed the 
American bill or the Massachusetts bill. 
Another remark which ought to be 
made is that, in the case of probably a 
large majority of its advocates, this legis- 
lation was conceived of as but an auxiliary 
and supplementary measure to go with 
the state’s present policy of encouraging 
local prohibition. While doubtless some 
advocates of the system have grave doubts 
about the wisdom even of local prohibi- 
tion, by far the larger number of those 
actively interested in pushing the agita- 
tion are stanch believers in local prohibi- 
tion just as fast as communities can be 
educated up to that standard and to the 
thorough enforcement of laws locally ex- 
cluding the saloon. It had been for years 
a source of the heaviest discouragement 
to not a few of them, actively engaged as 
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they were in pushing local prohibition, 
that there was always a line beyond which 
it seemed impossible to carry that move- 
ment. Just in proportion as cities and 
towns in the neighborhood of Boston, for 
example, could be effectively rid of the 
saloon, would Boston become a worse 
place, owing to the fact that, while local 
exclusion of the saloon greatly diminished 
drinking, as figures conclusively prove, at 
the same time many persons would have 
liquor and would go to Boston for it. On 
the hearts of such men the case of Boston, 
of Worcester, of Springfield and other 
places lay as a heavy load. As long as 
they must have the saloon, must they have 
the saloon in its present abominable form? 
Had not minorities a responsibility? If 
they could not, by their votes, exclude the 
saloon, then had they not a responsibility 
to join with the worthier men among those 
favoring it, fora form of saloon vastly bet- 
ter than the present horrible type? 

To the minds of such persons it seemed 
that the present advanced condition of 
temperance sentiment and of practical 
temperance law in Massachusetts caused 
the state to be well armed, but armed 
only with a single weapon; and they de- 
sired to have it supplied with a second 
weapon for special cases.* 

On board the ship by which I went to 
England there chanced to be not a few 
more or less eminent men from different 
parts of our own country. It was an in- 
teresting preliminary to my Norwegian 
journey itself to find how many of these 
men were alert to the agitation which had 
been started in Massachusetts, and were 
looking toward its future with the liveliest 
interest. This showed one, what not a 
few of us have long felt, that in this agita- 
tion Massachusetts is not only serving her- 
self, but is serving the whole country. 

Reaching Liverpool on a certain even- 
ing, I dropped a note to the bishop of 
Chester, the leading English advocate of 
the system, stating that I brought a let- 
ter of introduction from Commissioner 
Brooks, and asking at what time it would 
be convenient for him to see me. The 

* For a discussion of the inter-relation of the Massachu- 
setts movements in the direction of local prohibition and 
toward the Norwegian method, and for a fuller account ot 
the proposed legislation in — to the latter, see Jude- 
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next morning a telegram arrived from 
Chester, asking me to come to him that 
very afternoon, and assigning a generous 
amount of time for our conference. Ob- 
viously that bishop was one alert to push 
any work in hand. 

I found him as eager and enthusiastic 
as Bishop Brooks used to be, with a zeal 
for applied Christianity, and with a dis- 
position to attend thoroughly to details, 
as marked as are those traits in Dr. Hale. 
He was full of the Grosvenor House 
meeting in this interest, which had been 
held July 7. He showed me a copy of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s great speech on that 
occasion. He passed over to me consid- 
erable additional local literature on the 
subject ; and — what interested me most 
—he said that before he was in orders, 
not having at that time ever heard 
of the Scandinavian plan, he had con- 
ceived the idea of himself getting con- 
trol of the public houses in his native ° 
town in Wales, in order to better them. 
In this project he did not succeed, but it 
had always been a favorite idea with him ; 
and when he heard of the Scandinavian 
method he had almost immediately be- 
come an earnest student of it. Thus it 
appears that the foremost leader of the 
agitation in England had, as it were, a 
baptism for it from early youth, and is 
now, in his high place of influence and 
authority, only working out the impulses 
of his dawning manhood. Our conversa- 
tion covered wide ranges, not only with 
regard to this work, but with regard to 
the great subject of Christian unity, and 
he kindly proposed that, on my return 
from Norway, I should come to him 
again, when he would put me in touch 
with other leaders of the movement. 

In a few days I was hard at work at 
Oxford. My surprise and joy were great, 
in a lecture one day at Balliol Coilege, 
to see, only a few seats from me, Dr. 
Philip S. Moxom. Neither of us knew 
that the other was on that side of the 
Atlantic. As soon as the lecture was done 
we clasped hands, — and almost as soon 
I said to him that I was going to Norway. 
In his quick and generous way he ex- 
claimed: “T’ll go too. It will involve 
some serious changes of plan, and there 
may be some hindrance, — but I think I 
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can manage it.” He did manage it ; and 
on the morning of July 24 we left Lon- 
don for Hull, whence we sailed for Ber- 
gen the same afternoon. We made that 
port at noon of the second day out, and 
that afternoon started upon our investiga- 
tions. 

This accidental meeting with Dr. 
Moxom, who had run down from London 
to Oxford for but twenty-four hours, was 
one of the happy coincidences of the 
journey. It gave me not only the best of 
company, but the assistance of an acute, 
thoroughly trained, thoroughly alert mind 
in the work that I was undertaking. In 
this article I do not speak for him, but I 
think that he will concur in most, per- 
haps in all, that I shall say. 

I carried a note of introduction to a 
wholesale merchant of Bergen, a _per- 
sonal friend of its writer, and a man of 
high civic and Christian character. I 
found him in his office, presented my 
note, and received at once his cheery 
“JT will go out with you at once.” His 
store was near that part of the harbor of 
Bergen which is devoted to wharves and 
warehouses having to do with the great 
fisheries of that port. One would think 
himself along Gloucester wharves, except 
that Bergen has an importance as a sea- 
port not by any means confined to its 
enormous fishing interests. 

Within a stone’s throw of his store, 
and close by these wharves, he led us into 
a shop kept by the Bergen Samlag, — 
that is, the company, in that city of fifty- 
three thousand people, which handles this 
business. We hardly knew we were en- 
tering a liquor shop. The place was 
small, scrupulously neat, with nothing 
outside or in to attract, and for a sign 
only a small board indicating that this 
was a shop of the Bergen Samlag. There 
was not a place to sit down. There was 
nothing alluring about the place. Asmall 
narrow counter ran along part of one side 
of the room. On it were a number of 
small glasses, into each of which were 
etched or ground the letters “B. S.,” 
standing for “Bergen Samlag.” The 
glasses are accurately graduated, though 
without graduation marks, and only out 
of these glasses may spirits be sold. This 
enables each sale to be accounted for, as 


the nickels given on our electric cars 
must be accounted for. Thus there can 
be no stealings of liquor. 

The men behind the counter were 
about such a class of men as would run a 
locomotive on our railroads, — somewhat 
of a workingman’s type, but of a superior 
intelligence, clear eye, strong, clean face, 
impressing you immediately with dignity 
and with strength. Our friend explained 
to them our errand, and they and he did 
their utmost to make everything clear to 
us. During our stay two or three persons 
came in and bought drinks. I never 
saw liquor sold in any such way. It was 
as decorous and orderly as if it had been 
the most serious sort of business trans- 
action. At once the tiny glassful had 
been swallowed, the buyer turned on his 
heel and was gone. 

Almost the only thing on the walls of 
this place was a framed copy of the rules 
governing the shop. They were explained 
to us. They were exceedingly terse, and 
conveyed ideas like these: “This place 
opens at 8, closes at 12, reopens at 1.30, 
and closes at 8, except nights before Sun- 
days and holy days, when it closes at 5.” 
“ Only the company’s glasses may be used 
in selling.’ “It is not permitted to 
treat the bartender.” ‘No one may buy 
on credit here.” ‘ When you have drunk, 
go out.” ‘There may be here no im- 
proper language or disorderly conduct.” 
“No one under eighteen may enter this 
place.” ‘It is not permitted to sell to 
any person giving the least sign of 
intoxication.” 

I wonder if the reader can imagine the 
sensations of a person hating the liquor 
traffic, who is compelled in the discharge 
of his duties very often to pass by the 
numberless liquor saloons in the neigh- 
borhood of the northern and southern 
depots in Boston, and who is accustomed 
to see those places glaring with lights, 
filled with everything that can allure 
drinking men, and crowded with buyers 
who spend whole evenings there, as he 
stood in this place. It moved me to 
the depths. I had been hearing that 
Scandinavia was fifty years behind the 
times ; that Massachusetts would be false 
to her standards if she suffered herself to 
fall back into the middle or early part of 
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the century by following Norway. To 
me, haunted continually as I am by the 
vision of those gateways of hell with 
which Boston is filled, it seemed, on the 
contrary, that Bergen was fifty years 
ahead of Boston, and that a sort of 
sacrilege had been committed by those 
who filled our ears last spring with words 
like those. 

The merchant conducted us to another 
shop, in the same general neighborhood, 
where what we saw practically duplicated 
what we had already seen. He next took 
us to the headoffice of the Samlag. This 
was a fair-sized building, given up to the 
storage, the offices, etc., of the company. 
Here analyses are made of all the kinds 
of liquorsold. Only the very best quality, 
the purest, and containing as low a per 
cent of alcohol as buyers will tolerate, are 
permitted bythe company. The accounts 
are kept in an accurate and thorough man- 
ner, and are open to the public. Employ- 
ees must be of the best character, are on 
a regular gradation of salaries, receive 
promotion for good behavior and not 
with reference to the amount of sales 
which they effect (in fact, the less they 
sell the better their standing with the com- 
pany), and are liable to swift discharge 
upon any violation of the company’s rules. 
I met, later, a gentleman who told me 
that, inthe same building where his office 
was, an employee of one of the shops of 
the company had ventured, in a single 
instance, to allow a man his tiny glass of 
spirits on credit, and that for this slight 
breach of the rules he was summarily dis- 
charged. Such is the thoroughness and 
discipline of the Bergen Samlag. 

Mr. Irgens, the manager of the com- 
pany, struck me as a person profoundly 
interested in the ideas and in the economic 
and moral bearings of the movement. 
He is able to speak English fairly well, 
and gave to Dr. Moxom and me a printed 
copy of a letter in English which he had 
written to a lady in England who had 
applied to him for information upon the 
workings of the system in Bergen. I 
mention these facts as illustrating the sort 
of men who are set to work the system 
out. 

I caused to be marked for me, on a map 
of Bergen which I had, the places where 
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the fourteen shops of the company could 
be found. Of these, ten are for the sale 
of spirits by the glass, and four for its sale 
in bottles for home use. A year ago there 
were fifteen shops, but they have now been 
cut down to fourteen. The aim of this 
company is to open the fewest possible 
places, and to safeguard them more and 
more, as it becomes practicable, by rules 
and provisions which shall reduce the evils 
of the trafficto a minimum. The people 
at Berkeley Temple in Boston have re- 
cently been deeply agitated over the ques- 
tion whether another retail place should 
be opened near their church. The license 
commissioners took a wavering attitude. 
They wished the officers of the church to 
assume the responsibility if a license was 
refused. In Bergen, on the contrary, the 
whole spirit is not only not to open new 
places, but to extinguish, as fast as may 
be practicable, the places that already ex- | 
ist. . Under this system, groups of philan- 
thropists, in the cities where liquor must 
be sold, are eager and earnest, partly by 
diminishing the number of places and 
partly by stringent regulations, to accom- 
plish everything that can be accomplished, 
in the view of the most sagacious friends 
of temperance, in distinction from the 
policy of the liquor 7égime in Boston, for 
instance, which seems to seek to do its 
very worst. 

This ended _.our contact with the official 
side of the system in Bergen. I utilized 
all the time I could spare during the re- 
mainder of my stay in going about, guided 
by the marks on my map, and generally 
alone, to other shops of the company, 
most of which I visited; and to seeing 
what I saw in disguise, as it were, lest the 
matter might by any possibility, were I 
accompanied by another, or by an officer 
of the company, get itself on dress parade. 
And what I saw as an unknown stranger, 
coming in almost as a detective, entirely 
accorded with what I saw in the company 
of that well-known merchant, and of the 
manager of the company, who also had 
accompanied me to one shop. I partic- 
ularly remember, in a place where no- 
body could speak English, as I could not 
speak Norwegian, the sudden and swift 
departure, almost as if they had been 
shot out of a gun, of one or two persons 
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from the place. The thing was done so 
quickly that I scarcely noticed it until it 
was done. By unmistakable signs, and 
by a little broken English, I ascertained 
that these persons were suspected to be 
nearing the point where they should take 
no more; and either a look, a shake of 
the head or a single word had caused 
them to leave the place as if a police 
officer were afterthem. In fact, I under- 
stand that in places where this system is 
best worked in Scandinavia the com- 
panies havea kind of black list of persons 
to whom, even though not giving imme- 
diate signs of nearing intoxication, the 
keepers of the shops will not sell because 
they are prone to drunkenness. Is that 
fifty years behind Massachusetts, or some 
years ahead? 

We landed at Bergen July 26. It was 
necessary for Dr. Moxom to leave Chris- 
tiania for a continental journey on the 
night of August 2, and for me to sail 
from the same port for Hull on the after- 
noon of August 3. 

We left Bergen on the afternoon of 
July 27, to travel overland to Christiania. 
This was accomplished by going by rail 
to Voss; thence by conveyance to Gud- 
vangen on the Sognefjord; thence by 
steamer on that fjord to Lerdal; thence 
by conveyance, three days’ journey, to 
Odnes, the intervening nights being 
spent respectively at Nystuen and at 
Fagernes ; from Odnzs by steamer down 
the Randsfjord to Randsfjord Station at 
its foot ; and thence by rail, several hours’ 
ride, via Drammen (at which city, how- 
ever, we could not stop), to Christiania. 
The route, comprehensively, was the 
“Valders” route. The total distance by 
conveyance alone was one hundred and 
sixty miles, of which I managed to tramp 
forty miles, and Dr. Moxom to cover a 
considerable distance in the same manner. 
I indicate these details that the reader 
may know exactly where we went, and 
when, and how fast; and I speak of the 
foot journeying because one sees a coun- 
try in that way as he can in no other. 

The roads were the very best, maintained 
by the government, but laid out through 
amore or less sparsely settled country. 
However, we came upon many important 
watering-places and innumerable ham- 


lets. In some of these places, at least, 
the authorities of the community — for 
in that land such matters are settled not 
by direct vote, but by the decision of the 
elected magistrates — had permitted no 
company to be organized ; that is to say, 
local option had kept spirits out. For 
example, at Voss, a magnificent summer- 
ing place, inquiry in a great hotel proved 
that no spirits could be had, the authori- 
ties having permitted no company for 
the traffic there. 

This overland journey was not only 
glorious for its natural scenery, its bracing 
air and its contact with the people, 
but was most impressive by reason of the 
remarkable absence of drunkenness and 
of the signs of dissipation, and for the 
number of persons with whom we came 
in contact who gave us the most valuable 
testimony with reference to the excel- 
lence of the Norwegian system. I will 
summarize, before closing, the results of 
this kind of observation. 

Christiania has a population of about 
one hundred and seventy thousand. It 
is the capital and metropolis of the coun- 
try. It is a beautiful and picturesque 
city. It is a great port, as well as the 
capital The maritime interests are 
enormous. It is an important railway 
centre. The gayety, frivolity and sin of a 
metropolis are there. 

The results of our observations were 
not as satisfactory at Christiania as at 
Bergen. There are more difficulties. For 
example, that being the capital city, there 
still survive within it as many as twenty- 
two persons who hold life licenses for the 
sale of spirits, granted many years ago 
by royal authority as special kindnesses 
or honors ; and to these licenses the hold- 
ers cling tenaciously. Not one of these 
persons is under seventy-two years old, 
and aconsiderable number of them are 
widows, these licenses being of such a 
nature that the survivor of any family, 
whether the wife or the husband, shall 
have the benefit of them. 

Nevertheless, in spite of its encoun- 
tering far greater difficulties than in Ber- 
gen, we received the same excellent 
impression with regard to the system as 
it works there. We saw nothing which in- 
validated its principle. Notwithstanding 
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the largeness of the city, the Christiania 
‘Samlag has only fourteen shops, as at 
Bergen, and, as there, ten of them are for 
‘sales by the glass, and four for sales in 
bottles. Probably the number would be 
larger, except for the life licenses to 
which I have alluded. The holders of 
the latter co-operate to some extent with 
the Samlag in respect to limited hours and 
the like. The shops of the Christiania 
Samlag were somewhat roomier and in a 
general way more attractive than those in 
Bergen, but never roomy or attractive in 
the objectionable sense which marks our 
American saloons. They have simply 
been made somewhat better architec- 
turally, and somewhat better adapted as 
regards light and air for the carrying on 
of the business. 

At the main office of the company I 
found just such a manager as at Bergen, a 
man of intelligence, character and great 
personal force. An attaché of the Ameri- 
can consulate, a native of Christiania, kind- 
ly insisted on accompanying Dr. Moxom 
and myself to a number of the company’s 
shops to act as our interpreter. We went, 
however, in such a way as to secure the 
practical advantages of the method of 
investigation which we had employed at 
Bergen. We sounded no trumpet before 
us, came in in the quietest, least-to-be- 
observed manner, and, I am sure, saw 
the thing as it is. Our impressions were 
the same as those which we received in 
Bergen, modified solely by the fact that 
obviously greater difficulties had to be 
encountered by the company in Chris- 
tiania than in that city. 

I did a little investigating by aid of 
a map of the city, and entirely alone, 
but mainly was accompanied as I have 
indicated. Our conductor was _thor- 
oughly familiar with the different dis- 
tricts of the city; and the most strik- 
ing thing, to my mind, in all that I saw 
was the fact that what is naturally the 
most dissolute section of the city, the 
neighborhood of the great wharves and 
the parts which in an American city we 
should call slums, had company’s shops 
which were in the highest degree or- 
derly and quiet, and conducted with as 
much care as in Bergen. It was as if one 
should go into the North End of Boston, 


’ 


or into the neighborhood of the Cunard 
and White Star docks in New York, and 
should find, in the selling of liquor, the 
precise opposite of what is so deeply to 
be lamented in those places. 

Almost the last thing I did in Christi- 
ania— it was after Dr. Moxom had 
started on his continental journey — was 
to spend an hour or two in the company 
of the Hon. H. E. Berner. 

Norway has two national banks, one 
for circulation and one for government 
loans, the pushing of national and local 
enterprises, etc. Of the latter this gentle- 
man is the manager. In other words, he is 
a financier suitable to be secretary of the 
treasury. He has been much in parlia- 
ment, but is not in that body at the 
present time. He was chairman of the 
Royal Commission to consider what im- 
provements could be made in the liquor 
laws, and to report the same to the parlia- 
ment which had just adjourned when we 
visited Norway. 

I chanced to call upon him at the 
bank at the worst time as regards bank- 
ing hours; and this was made the more 
unfortunate by the fact that he had only 
returned within a day or two from his 
vacation, and had accumulated work on 
his hands. He, however, though I brought 
no note of introduction, immediately 
dropped everything, save the signing of 
documents which would from time to 
time be brought him in his private office, 
and gave freely and enthusiastically all 
the time to me which I could desire. 
That interview was the most impressive 
thing in my Norwegian journey. It was 
the touch of a great, earnest, passionate 
soul. He is at the head of the move- 
ment in Norway. He seemed to me very 
much such a person as I have always un- 
derstood our Henry Wilson to have been. 
No extreme person in temperance work 
could have flamed out with greater indig- 
nation than did he against the evils which 
at the best still exist. He could have 
little patience especially with his own 
city of Christiania. He maintained that 
that city, although the national laws are 
not yet strict enough, ought of its own 
volition to move forward more rapidly 
than it is moving. He outlined to me 
the general condition of parties in the 
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country on the temperance question, the 
obstacles which the movement has had to 
encounter in coming thus far, and gave 
me somewhat elaborate memoranda con- 
cerning the more marked features of the 
bill improving the present law which had 
passed parliament two or three weeks 
earlier. 

This is not the place to describe the 
main features of this bill; but two items 
of it, one of them incidental, the other 
primary, will illustrate the progressive 
state of the movement in Norway at 
present. One of these illustrations is an 
enactment requiring that no person own- 
ing a life license — like the twenty-two in 
Christiania, no one of whom is under sev- 
enty-two years old, and many of whom are 
widows — may let out his or her license, 
but must be either directly in the busi- 
ness or in a dona fide partnership for car- 
rying it on. By this provision it is ob- 
vious either that persons now leasing their 
licenses to others must discontinue their 
use altogether, or must assume a personal 
responsibility in what is done under 
them. Another example of the enact- 
ments of this bill is the requirement that 
a much smaller proportion of the profits 
under the present system shall go to the 
advantage of the particular town which 
permits the carrying on of the business. 
By this means the town itself will derive, 
directly and indirectly, less advantage 
from the profits of the system, and will 
therefore be the less tempted to continue 
in it beyond the time when the business 
can be entirely extinguished. I was par- 
ticularly interested in this feature of the 
bill because some warm friends of our 
cause in the last campaign held up to 
the rest of us the warning note that, if 
any community derived, though indirectly, 
any great material advantage from the 
traffic, such a community would be 
tempted to continue it beyond the time 
when it could be extinguished. I hope 
that this feature, so dear to Berner’s 
heart, will become a distinct peculiarity 
of the bill to be offered in the Massa- 
chusetts legislature at the next session. 

This heart-stirring conference with such 
a leader not only revealed the depth and 
fire of earnestness which underlies the 
movement in Norway, but showed, as by 


a lightning’s flash, how thoroughly the 
movement even there is only in its earlier 
stages, and how full of possibilities of 
growth and of large promise it is. One 
felicitous phrase, though in the sim- 
plicity of one to whom English was not 
vernacular, will illustrate this. Speaking 
of the president of the National Total 
Abstinence Society, who in parliament 
had done wonders for the successful pas- 
sage of the bill, and of that person’s 
desire in conference to go farther than 
the bill went, he said, “ The president of 
the National Society was anxious to go 
even farther, but I said to him, ‘ /s z¢ not 
better to go step by step?’”’ 

A movement which has back of it 
souls thoroughly on fire, indignant at 
evils still existing, and devoting them- 
selves with sagacity and yet with abandon 
to the gradual extension and strengthen- 
ing of every branch of the undertaking, is 
not to be sneered at, as it was sneered at 
by opponents of the Norwegian bill in 
Massachusetts last spring. Furthermore, 
a certain passage from Berner, in Pro- 
fessor Gould’s report, in which he speaks 
of evils still existing with almost fiery 
indignation, gets, in the light of this con- 
ference, its proper background and per- 
spective. That passage, it is said, was 
used by leading extreme temperance men 
as a chief weapon for defeating the bill 
in the Massachusetts senate. By any 
canon of fairness can the fiery indigna- 
tion of one believing to the bottom of his 
soul in the Norwegian principle, in ex- 
pressing itself against abuses still existing, 
be used as an argument against that 
principle? Had I seen nothing else than 
the fine spirit of Berner and the evidences 
of the moral greatness of the work which 
appeared in my interview with him, these 
would well have repaid me for nay trip to 
Norway. 

I group together now, with little logical 
order, some of the side-lights of my trip. 
An attaché of the Department of Archives 
at Brussels in Belgium, a scholar and 
antiquarian, who came with us on the 
same ship to Bergen, took a long walk up 
one of the precipitous heights which sur- 
round that city. The city is shut in by 
an amphitheatre of mountains and, with 
the long continuance of sunlight at that 
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season, is apt to be very hot. This 
gentleman having taken this long, hard 
walk, was near being overcome by the 
heat, and desired asmall amount of brandy. 
He knew nothing of this system, and 
made application for a small quantity. 
He could not get it. At first he supposed 
it could not be obtained in Bergen. By 
and by he found how it was; he could 
only get it by going to one of those few 
shops of the Samlag. 

At one of the hotels at which we dined, 
in that long overland driving and tramp- 
ing, was a person who obviously was not 
an abstainer. He was conducting a party 
of travellers over that section of the Valders 
route. It did not please him that some 
article upon the table for dessert was very 
lightly seasoned. “ Humph!” he ex- 
claimed, “ there is about as much season- 
ing in that dish as there is brandy in the 
article which the Bergen Samlag sells.” 
This man knew nothing about our pur- 
pose in this journey. He was condemn- 
ing the dessert and the Bergen Samlag ; 
and thus, like a straw showing the current, 
he became the most valuable sort of wit- 
ness to the thoroughness with which, in 
Bergen, the company system seeks to 
diminish, even in spirits sold, the amount 
of alcohol to be drunk. 

A corroborative illustration of the same 
type, but from the other side, was this: 
at some point on our journey I heard an 
earnest man say that he feared that the 
Bergen company was so alert and ex- 
acting in its work that this might react, 
in the popular judgment, against the com- 
pany. What a testimony, froma serious 
person, was this to the thoroughness and 
good faith with which, at an important 
fishing and commercial port, a little 
group of earnest men have been able to 
handle this great economic and moral 
problem ! 

Travelling with us a part of our way 
were two gentlemen whose testimony I 
wish especially to adduce ; if necessary, I 
can give their names. One of them was 
a resident of Bergen, a business man en- 
gaged in the disposal at wholesale of a 
certain line of goods for various Scandi- 
navian cities. He had been for twelve 
years a member of the Bergen School 
Board. He was a very thoughtful man, 
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as his conversation showed, especially on 
civic questions. He told me that he was 
able to recall well the condition of things 
in Bergen before the company system 
went into operation, and that he had ob- 
served carefully its workings from the 
moment of its introduction. He said 
that he was strenuously opposed to the 
system at first. ‘The grounds upon which 
he opposed it were of a civic nature. 
He questioned the right to interfere, by 
national permission and municipal op- 
tion, with a line of trade even such as 
that. But the good fruits of the system 
were so marked that he long ago con- 
ceded that his position had not been well 
taken, and in his judgment hardly any- 
thing better could be devised anywhere 
for handling this evil. Drunkenness had 
decreased in Bergen greatly ; it was con- 
stantly to be seen upon the streets in the 
earlier days, but under this system had 
nearly disappeared. The order of the 
city had improved very greatly. It was 
not an uncommon thing, in the earlier 
days, to see fighting and disorder, but 
these had nearly vanished. There was 
still considerable liquor drunk, but the 
whole matter had passed into alto- 
gether a different and higher range. It 
would be difficult, he thought, to praise 
too highly the workings of the system in 
Bergen. 

The other of these men, travelling with 
his family and with a business friend, we 
were with, off and on, for two days. He 
was a native of Norway, but was engaged 
in extensive manufacturing near Gothen- 
burg in Sweden. I asked him to tell me 
about matters in Gothenburg. He spoke 
in the same general strain as the fellow 
traveller last quoted. He told of the re- 
markable effects of the company system 
upon workingmen, of whom his concern 
employed in the summer between four 
hundred and five hundred, and in the 
winter about one hundred. The placing 
of the liquor traffic under the limitations 
and under the partial condemnation in- 
volved in the company system had caused 
great decrease in drunkenness among 
workingmen as well as among others. 
They were thrifty, stayed long with their 
employers, often owned their own houses, 
and were emancipated from the general 
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evils to be found connected with drunk- 
enness in lands where another system 
prevailed. 

The thing which most impressed me in 
our conversation was what he had to say 
of the Wieselgrens, father and son. 
Peter Wieselgren, dean of Gothenburg, 
now long dead, this gentleman told me, 
was held in the most reverent memory 
not only by Gothenburg but by Sweden. 
People could not praise him enough. 
He had devoted his life to the extinc- 
tion, as far as might be, of two evils, 
drunkenness and the social evil. In his 
efforts for the former he had started the 
present movement. Of his sincerity, his 
earnestness, his devotion, his ability and 
power no one had the least question. 
In most of his children, this gentleman 
said, the great reformer has worthy suc- 
cessors. One of them, Magnus, at pres- 
ent dean of Gothenburg, is following al- 
most precisely the lines of work to which 
his father gave his life. This is the kind 
of spirit which has been, and which now 
is, back of this movement in Sweden ; 
and in Berner, whom I have described, 
one sees what is back of the yet more 
successful movement in Norway. 

It would not be just, in closing this 
kind of evidence, not to include the 
testimony of the master of the steamship 
which bore me from Christiania to Hull. 
This commander, in charge of one of the 
best ships of the great Wilson line, was, 
by his very calling, obliged to spend not 
a little of his time in Norway. There 
he was a keen observer. He knew the 
system of public houses in England and 
the system in Norway. He frankly said 
that he himself had not very high views 
on the general subject, — that is to say, 
he was not pronouncedly a temperance 
advocate. At the same time, he con- 
veyed to me most distinctly the sturdy 
impression which had been formed in his 
honest English mind by the relative 
merits of the English and the Scandina- 
vian systems; and he told me that any 
rational movement, such as that which the 
bishop of Chester is leading in England, 
for reducing the evils of the traffic by 
such methods as are employed in Scan- 
dinavia, ought to have the support of 
every thinking man, whatever his par- 


ticular convictions on the liquor ques- 
tion. 

It is right for me to add, as I leave 
this part of the subject, my own impres- 
sion on the strictly practical side. I was 
in Norway eight days. I saw two of its 
principal cities. I was constantly on the 
move. In those cities I turned aside 
from the things which would most in- 
terest me to give almost my exclusive 
attention to the crowded and what one 
would expect to find the dissolute parts 
of those cities. I spent much of my time 
in liquor saloons. Very often I was en- 
tirely alone. I kept my eyes and my ears 
open. In journeying across the entire 
peninsula between Bergen and Christiania 
I had opportunity to see many things and 
to talk with many persons. I was in the 
company of one of the acutest and one of 
the most observing minds of this or any 
other land. We were constantly compar- 
ing notes. He was investigating as well as 
I. He paid particular attention to sides 
of the investigation which only in an in- 
direct way I attempted to examine. Dur- 
ing our stay in Norway we were guests at 
seven hotels, dined or supped at five 
more, and, for baiting horses, stopped for 
short intervals at eleven additional hotels, 
making a total of twenty-three. Yet in 
all that travel, devoting attention almost 
exclusively to that subject, frequenting es- 
pecially the poorest and worst parts of 
cities and their drinking-places, I saw but 
one drunken man, — and he was not on 
the soil of Norway, but on the gang-plank 
of the steamer which conveyed me from 
Christiania to Hull. He appeared to be 
an emigrant of the better class; friends 
had come to the wharf to see him off; 
and, under those circumstances, he had 
taken enough drink to make him not 
quite himself. When I thought of the 
sights and sounds which, under like cir- 
cumstances in America, I should have 
been witness of, it seemed to me again 
that those persons who had been telling 
us about Scandinavia being fifty years be- 
hind the times, and our not wanting to 
learn anything from her, were themselves 
either strangely ignorant or strangely 
blinded. 


True to his promise, the bishop of 
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Chester had planned helpful things for 
me on my returnto England. A letter in 
his hand was given me before I left the 
ship at Hull, arranging three appoint- 
ments for me and requesting that I 
should telegraph him my further address, 
that he might give me additional particu- 
lars. 

One of these appointments was to 
lunch with the vicar of Frodsham, in 
Cheshire, one of the most earnest minis- 
ters of the Church of England in that sec- 
tion, who had visited Norway on the 
same errand a year or two earlier, and 
who had issued a pamphlet, published by 
the Church of England Temperance So- 
ciety, entitled, “‘ What I saw of the Goth- 
enburg System in Bergen.’”’ Another 
was to spend a delightful hour with the 
bishop himself at the palace in Chester, 
where we compared notes on what I had 
seen, on the results of the Grosvenor 
House meeting in July, and on other as- 
pects of the subject. The bishop was 
on his holiday in Wales, but had taken 
the trouble to come up to Chester for this 
purpose. Besides this, by the courtesy 
of Judge and Mrs. Thomas Hughes, it 
had been kindly arranged that he and I 
should dine with them in their beautiful 
Chester home. I mention these matters, 
not because of my personal relation to 
them, but to show that the accidental 
circumstance of one’s being on that side 
of the Atlantic on such an errand was the 
occasion for such courtesies and oppor- 
tunities for acquiring information to be 
put in one’s way. 

It would not be proper for me to speak, 
except in a purely general way, of these 
visits. They are among the sweetest 
memories of my life. I never quite 
understood, until the bishop had brought 
me into Judge Hughes’s home, how the 
disciples felt about the tabernacles in the 
Mount of Transfiguration. What will es- 
pecially remain with me will be the fact 
that a high ecclesiastic of the Church of 
England is giving time, strength and 
love without measure to this cause, has 
been the means of enlisting some of the 
foremost men and women of England in 
the work, — persons like the Duke and 
Duchess of Westminster, Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Mr. Gladstone; that a large 


- 


working organization has been already 
formed to push the endeavor; and es- 
pecially that the brain and heart of dear 
Judge and Mrs. Hughes, whose intimacy 
with our own Lowell was like that of a 
brother and sister, are thoroughly com- 
mitted to the cause, and that Judge 
Hughes wrote to the Grosvenor House 
meeting regarding it : — 

“ Please enter my name as an original member 
of the Association which is to be started there. 
I have been a temperance (would be) reformer, 
in and out of parliament for more than thirty 
years, but have never had such faith in or hope 
for any proposal as I have in this of adapting the 
Scandinavian system to our English circumstances 
and needs. I wish we could claim the honor of 
being the first English folk to try it;*but I see 
that their ‘ Norwegian bill,’ as they call it, is law 
in New England, having passed through both 
houses of the Massachusetts legislature. Let us 


hope this example may ‘strengthen the feeble 
knees’ of our temperance men and women in 


Old England.” 

I have now brought to a close some 
outline of the observations and experi- 
ences of this, to me, ever memorable 
journey. 

I asked myself, as I started on it, 
“ Are you going as a partisan, simply to 
find here and there a fact to support your 
theory? or are you going without bias to 
see things as they are?” The latter was 
my conscientious aim. I strove to be 
candid and thorough. I know I was the 
latter; I trust I was the former. And 
candor requires me to state (and I can 
say it the more readily because, as it 
seems to me, it is a strong point in favor 
of our movement rather than against it) 
that there is some truth in what has been 
told us in America about matters not 
being all that could be desired in Scandi- 
navia. The best system will have defects 
in its administration. Not infrequently 
men will fall below the ideal in working 
out the best system. Church life itself is 
an example of that. Now what as it 
seems to me is to be regretted in Scan- 
dinavia, may be thus summarized : — 

First, as a matter of historical record, 
fifty and seventy-five years ago Scandi- 
navia was an excessively drunken country ; 
and, notwithstanding all that has been 
done, that country could not be expected 
even yet to have gotten entirely away 
from the effect of its antecedents. [ 
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suppose it was the very desperateness of 
its situation and the inadequacy of any 
kind of legal provisions which were re- 
sorted to to produce the desired effect, 
which — as with the method of balloting 
in Australia — led to the discovery and 
application of the Scandinavian principle. 

In the second place, there never has 
swept over Scandinavia that wide-reach- 
ing personal total abstinence reform 
which we have enjoyed in America and 
particularly in New England. Many of 
its people have still very much the same 
idea about the wisdom of using a moder- 
are amount of stimulants which was com- 
mon in America before our great reform. 
It is just to say, however, that the reform 
has started and is steadily making head- 
way. 

In the third place, this system has as 
yet been applied only to spirits. Fer- 
mented drinks are outside its pale. 
When the movement started, these were 
not greatly feared. Latterly it is coming 
to be seen that a good deal of fermented 
drink and a little spirits are almost worse 
in their tendency to produce drunken- 
ness than pure spirits themselves. It is 
to this new stage of the reform which 
men like Berner are looking forward with 
eagerness. Berner says that that must be 
the next step. 

In the fourth place, the survival in 
Scandinavia of persons, generaily aged, 
who hold life licenses, must for a con- 
siderable number of years yet handicap 
the movement. 

In the light of such statements it 
should surprise no one that there is still 
much drinking in that land; that those 
who patronize the shops even of the 
Samlags are numerous; that persons are 
met from time to time who bear the look of 
those habituated to drink, though few the 
look of excessive drinking ; and that one 
longs to see there, as Berner does, a 
more thorough-going personal reform. 

When, however, all this has been con- 
ceded, I submit to candid and open 
minds, whether the proper form of the 
argument is that to which we listened 
last spring, about Scandinavia being be- 
hind the age, and Massachusetts wanting 
nothing from her; or whether, on the 
contrary, the proper form of the argument 


is not this, namely : if, laboring under such 
great disadvantages, Scandinavia has 
been able to produce such results in the 
decrease of the amount of spirits con- 
sumed as statistics abundantly prove, and 
such results in better order and the de- 
crease of drunkenness as the statements 
I have made involve, — what might not 
be accomplished by the application of 
the Scandinavian principle in Massachu- 
setts, applied, as we propose to apply it, 
to all alcoholics, backed by many of the 
noblest men and women of the common- 
wealth, and employed permissively only 
as an auxiliary weapon alongside of our 
strong movement in the direction of 
local prohibition? Do not the untoward 
conditions in Scandinavia, the obstacles 
and the difficulties, so far from detract- 
ing, add to the splendor of principles 
which, amidst such an environment, can 
produce such results? Is not the case 
all the stronger in the light of them? 

I believe that the latter is the proper 
form of the argument. And though I 
had no doubt, when I set out, of the 
soundness of the principles underlying 
our movement, my convictions on the 
subject grew steadily throughout my 
journey. I was, over and over again, 
sometimes in the shops of their Samlags, 
and sometimes in conversation with 
earnest men, so moved that my eyes 
would blind with tears, and my voice 
cease to be in my command, as there 
would come rolling over me a sense of 
the immense moral force and the superb 
gains which the system involves. As I 
said to Commissioner Brooks on my 
return, the half had not been told. 

The deepest and noblest spirit of 
Norway, at any rate, is back of the move- 
ment. ‘The deepest and noblest spirit of 
England is back of it, also. England, 
encountering obstacles of which we in 
Massachusetts know little, is turning with 
eager and hungry eyes toward Massachu- 
setts to see if she will not break ground 
in this direction for the English-speaking 
peoples, as Judge Hughes mistakenly 
supposed that we had already done. 
If we have the wisdom, the firmness and 
the courage to discern our opportunity 
and, the coming winter and spring, to 
meet it by focusing the intelligence and 
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FRENCH’S “DEATH AND THE SCULPTOR.” 


consecration of the commonwealth at the 
State House so as to compel the legis- 
lature to pass the bill, we shall have 
ushered in the beginning of the end of 
the tyranny of the drink traffic in our 
time. For, if Massachusetts shall take up 
this work and do it thoroughly, as an 
auxiliary to ever-growing local prohibi- 
tion, the movement will spread from this 
into other states, as the Australian system 
of balloting has spread from us all over 
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the country; and England, strengthened 
by our example, will carry out the same 
work in our mother land; the move- 
ment will spread from her to her colonies ; 
and thus these cognate peoples, those of 
the Scandinavian peninsula and those 
whose ancestors were first found along 
the shores of the Baltic and of the German 
Ocean, will open the way for the whole 
world into some substantial deliverance 
from this gigantic curse. 





FRENCH’S “DEATH AND THE SCULPTOR.” 


John White Chadwick. 


The sculptor works with high impassioned heart. 


Gitte su to shape the solemn Sphinx aright, 


A little longer and his patient art 


Shall triumph. 


Lo, across his waning light, 


Chilling his fancy with a sudden blight, 
A shadow, and an outstretched hand to part 


The worker from his work forever ! 


Start 


Thou not, O man, with miserable fright. 

How much more grand this Presence than thy dream ! 
What if her touch that seals thy pleading eyes 
Shall them reopen under larger skies, 

Where all thou here essay’dst in vain shall gleam 
With rarer beauty, and the Sphinx, soothfast, 

Shall her own riddle solve for thee at last. 
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A Goop Government party has recently been 
proposed in an able article in one of the news- 
papers. The issues between our present great 
political parties the writer sees, truly enough, to 
be to a high degree fictitious, the real antago- 
nisms between the parties magnified ridiculously 
in campaign speeches by the popular leaders for 
partisan purposes. The Democratic party, in- 
dorsed by the people in 1890 by enormous ma- 
jorities, and coming into full power by continued 
emphatic approval’in 1892, has shown that it was 
not at all earnest as a party in what it said before 
the elections in its talk about tariff changes; and 
after lingering delays far more prejudicial to the 
business interests of the country in their condition 
of suspense than either the most radical or the 
most conservative legislation quickly declared and 
effected could have been, it ground out a tariff bill 
which, in its slight advance upon the law which it 
supplants, makes the brave and boastful pro- 
gramme which bore the party into power an absurd 


and pitiful pretence, earns only scorn and denun- 
ciation from the Democratic president, and 
pleases nobody. The Republican party, indorsed 
in the 1894 elections more strongly even than the 
other party in 1890 and 1892, — with probably no 
greater intelligence nor any more definite pro- 
gramme on the part of voters, but simply with a 
feeling of vague, general discontent with the ex- 
isting situation and an impulse to punish the 
party in power for it,— would not, if it came 
into control of Congress to-morrow, as it ought 
to do and as would be the case with a victorious 
party in an English election, instead of a year 
after election according to our absurd custom, 
restore the Republican tariff bill which has been 
repealed nor greatly change that which has just 
been enacted and against which it has thundered 
in the campaign. It would not dream of doing 
this if it detected a trend of feeling in the coun- 
try which showed that such an overhauling of 
the tariff would be unpopular. There is not a 
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doctrine professed by either party, which eithe: 
really cares about enough to risk defeat in its 
defence. Upon the question of the currency 
there seem to be few clear ideas anywhere, and 
it cannot be said that either of the great parties 
has here a definite policy plainly distinguished 
from a contrary definite policy on the part of the 
opposing party: the currency question to-day is 
much more a sectional and class question than 
a question between Republican and Democrat. 
Nor is one party, as against the other, the recog- 
nized exponent of civil service reform. One party 
has perhaps done more than the other in this 
matter, but both are sinners, and both have been 
dragooned into doing what they have done by a 
rising public opinion finding expression chiefly 
outside of party lines. In a word, the old party 
issues are worn out; they are not vital, they 
are not honest; they are galvanic, wheezy and 
trumped up. The thoughtful people do not 
rally longer with pleasure, though they may 
rally in fancied necessity, to the recurring strug- 
gles, which have come to be so largely of the 
nature of sham fights. The old organizations 
continue large and dominant, holding the field 
against others, because the strong ideas and pur- 
poses which gave them birth have given them 
momentum; but sincere people feel that the im- 
portance which they arrogate is utterly incom- 
mensurate with anything real or potential in 
them, and most feel pusillanimous, rueful and 
ashamed, when they try to keep in step. 

But what shall we do about it? Form a Good 
Government party, says our writer to sincere and 
honest men sick of the present false situation. 
Good government is at any rate a sincere and 
honest issue, it is an important issue, and it is 
issue enough. 

We do not expect to see a Good Government 
party. Good government cannot well be made a 
party issue, because it is impossible that there 
should be a Bad Government party to fight. 
Every party will assume virtue, and champion 
virtue, if it has it not. In the future as in the 
past, we think, every party which becomes great, 
great enough to divide and control the state, 
must be formed about some special idea, some 
distinctive policy or purpose. A certain theory 
or system of civil service might indeed constitute 
such a platform; but honesty or faithfulness in 
service could hardly do it. Yet good govern- 
ment, if not a possible party issue in the strict 
sense, an issue upon which a permanent party 
organization can be built up, is certainly an im- 
perative political issue all the time; and our 
newspaper friend is to be thanked for defining it 
so sharply and imperatively at this time. 

#% 

Ir is in our cities, whose real questions are not 
party questions and never ought to be allowed to 
become so, that the good government issue 
needs chiefly to be pressed and, it is a satisfaction 
to say, is being pressed as never before. With 
all their faults, the actual administration of our 
national and state governments, with compara- 
tively few exceptions, is not dishonest or conspic- 
uously bad. It is in our cities that corruption 
centres, and has centred for thirty years. Once 
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secure purity in our municipal administrations, 
and there would be no need of talk about a Good 
Government party. If good government is threat- 
ened in state or nation, it is threatened from New 
York and Philadelphia and Baltimore and Chi- 
cago. The problem of municipal politics is in- 
extricably interwoven with the question of the 
national welfare. How serious the municipal 
problem is in America has never been brought 
home to us so powerfully as by John Burns, the 
English labor leader, in the series of addresses 
which he has just been giving in our great cities, 
from Denver to Boston. His words ought to be 
written in letters of blood and fire, to burn and 
shame the American people into an adequate 
sense of the gigantic corruptions, frauds, vul- 
garities, brutalities and crimes which they have 
allowed to become intrenched in their city gov- 
ernments, in their supineness and indifference to 
their public duties. John Burns has been found 
fault with for his scathing strictures; he ought to 
be thanked by every one of us for telling us the 
plain, tart truth. He has told nothing worse 
than the Lexow Committee has revealed in New 
York, or than the new Municipal Leagues are 
revealing in half a dozen cities; but he has shown 
us with new impressiveness and force what a low 
sense of civic honor, what low personal standards, 
what a poor and weak municipal pride, what 
laziness and neglect on the part of “good citi- 
zens,” who have everything in their own hands if 
they choose to exert themselves, and altogether 
what crudeness and incompetence and waste, 
what lack of good business methods and of com- 
mon sense, these revelations accuse us of. He 
has made the indictment more forcible and im- 
pressive by showing us, not boastfully as an 
Englishman, but earnestly as a citizen of the 
world, devoted to progress and good government 
everywhere, the better state of things in the 
cities of England, where corruption and “ rings ” 
are unknown, where the leaders of the mercantile, 
industrial and intellectual life of the city sit in 
the city council, and where, with these high 
personal and political standards, reforms in 
municipal organization and administration are 
being carried out with a boldness and constructive 
power which are hardly dreamed of by American 
municipal reformers and which are fairly revo- 
lutionizing the great English cities and giving 
new impulse to every hopeful and wholesome 
force in English political and social life. 

With all the revelations of the Lexow Com- 
mittees and Municipal Leagues, we are of those 
who believe that we stand at the opening of a 
promising new era in American municipal pol- 
itics and general political life. The committees 
and the leagues themselves are a product and a 
symptom of the new and bettet life. The reso- 
lution and fearlessness and thoroughness with 
which they are doing their work are a witness to 
the purer and sturdier public spirit which they 
feel behind them. The recent electionin New 
York was an object lesson for the country such as 
the men who went to the National Conference 
for Good City Government at Philadelphia a year 
ago, and who saw and said that such an uprising 
in New York would do their cause more good 
“han anything else could do, hardly dared to 
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hope for. It was not a party victory; it was a 
triumph for good government and for decency in 
New York, secured by the union and determined 
action of the moral forces of the city. There are 
signs that such activity and unity of the moral 
forces in our American cities are not to be al- 
lowed to lapse in the future as in the past. The 
trouble with our virtue has been that it has been 
sporadic and spasmodic, aroused to adequate 
exertion only when things have become unen- 
durable, and then allowed to go to sleep until 
things became unendurable again. The time has 
come when, if we are to have good government 
in the republic, and especially in our great cities, 
our virtue has got to be kept in permanent work- 
ing order and be systematically and scientifically 
applied. A country that is worth saving, 
Lowell said, is worth saving all the time. We 
are coming to see here at last that if the republic 
and the state and the city are not saved all the 
time, they will at no distant time be beyond sal- 
vation altogether. The municipal leagues spring- 
ing into existence in all the great cities have set 
before them the task of the constant salvation of 
the city; and the city is the crucial point as con- 
cerns good government in America to-day. The 
best thing which the man who cries for a Good 
Government party can do is to join the movement 
for municipal reform. 
«« 

MEANTIME the question of the real party issues 
of the period immediately before us remains. It 
is a misfortune for the American people — and 
here our political life comes into sharp contrast 
with political life in England — that our parties do 
not come before them in successive elections with 
definite and practical programmes, with some dis- 
tinct course of legislation clearly proposed. We 
put parties into power, for the most part, on the 
vaguest generalities; and their responsibility even 
to those vague generalities sits very loosely upon 
them when they once get the power. Our na- 
tional campaigns have become in great degree 
mere conflicts for supremacy and office between 
camps in which men find themselves ranged for 
no very precise or intelligent reasons. We do 
not mean to say that there are no doctrinal differ- 
ences. The one party to-day, speaking broadly 
of the noisiest issue, is a high-tariff party, and 
the other is a low-tariff party; but neither has a 
clear-cut, consistent philosophy or principle of 
tariff or taxation, and both, in the campaigns, 
magnify the issue and their antagonism over it to 
an absurd extent purely for fighting purposes. 
The tariff question is certainly.a most important 
question, and one which must be kept before the 
people until they are educated to views upon it 
very different from those which now dominate 
them; but it has been given a fictitious impor- 
tance and used for false purposes in the party 
contests of the last dozen years. We have seen 
no word upon this point so sensible or so preg- 
nant as that of Professor Taussig of Harvard at 
the close of his article on “The Tariff Act of 
1894,” in the last number of the Political Science 
Quarterly. 

“ Apart from the right or wrong, the expedi- 
ency or inexpediency of protective duties,” says 
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Professor Taussig, “it is certainly to be wished 
that this particular question should occupy a less 
prominent place in the minds and in the votes of 
the American people than it has occupied here- 
tofore. The extent to which the prosperity of 
the community depends on high import duties 
has been ludicrously exaggerated by their friends; 
and the benefits which will accrue from lower 
duties have been almost as much exaggerated on 
the other side. A satisfactory solution of the 
currency difficulties is of more real importance 
than the modification of the tariff system one way 
or the other. Even more important is the solu- 
tion of those great social questions which move 
more and more into prominence, and which must 
inevitably command more attention than they 
have received from legislation and from political 
parties in the past. The problem of public own- 
ership or public supervision of the means of 
transportation; the mode in which the great 
monopoly industries shall be dealt with; the 
question as to labor, the hours of work, the legal 
rights and actual doings of labor organizations; 
the redistribution of taxation by inheritance taxes, 
by income taxes, by taxes on the unearned in- 
crement, — all demand more thoughtful attention 
than they have received. It may be that the 
Populist movement, with all its absurdities and 
extravagances, marks the beginning of a juster 
attention to such pressing problems. At all 
events, it is certain that these must eventually 
push aside issues of comparatively minor im- 
portance like the tariff. The sooner the best in- 
telligence of the country, amongst public men 
and men of affairs as well as among academic 
students, is turned in this direction, the sooner 
may we hope for some solution of the really diffi- 
cult problems that will beset the democracy of 
the twentieth century.” 

Professor Taussig’s article altogether is a most 
refreshing one, affording us a calm and scientific 
study of the last year’s tariff legislation, in strik- 
ing contrast with the exaggerated and feverish 
partisan discussions of which we have become so 
weary in this time. But the noteworthy thing 
about the passage which we quote is its im- 
patience with the existing situation in our party 
politics, and the distinct, brave recognition of the 
fact that the great social and industrial questions 
are the real questions which confront us and to 
the solution of which the live political parties, 
old or new, the parties which expect a future, 
must address themselves. It would be impossible 
to put the whole matter in a nut-shell better than 
Professor Taussig does it here. We trust that 
the influence of his words may not be confined 
to academic circles. 

x 

THE great social and industrial questions — 
these have got to be made the dominant issues in 
our politics. Professor Taussig does well to name 
first among these questions that of the public 
ownership or supervision of the means of trans- 
portation. This problem has been brought home 
tothe American people during the last summer 
as never before. Men’s general political and 
social theories may be what they will; but it is 
the clear dictete of commen sense that such a 
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state of things, or the possibility of it, as that 
which existed in connection with our railroads for 
weeks last summer cannot be permitted. We 
cannot have the great cities of the country re- 
duced practically to a state of siege, and whole 
states, it may be half the nation, periodically 
paralyzed, compelled to wait helplessly and 
suffer frightful loss, while stockholders and brake- 
men wrestle over wages. The railroad has be- 
come too much the concern, the dependence and 
the necessity of the whole public, to make it 
safe or possible to permit it to be treated any 
longer as private merchandise, the instrument and 
arena of private speculation. The primary con- 
sideration is the public convenience and public 
right. This can be secured only by public owner- 
ship, such as is now almost universal as regards 
the common highways and bridges, — the old turn- 
pikes and toll bridges having become almost 
extinct, — or such a degree of public control as 
shall make it as impossible for men in the rail- 
way service to drop their service suddenly and 
without warning, as for soldiers to stack their 
guns at will and go their way, and as shall rele- 
gate the regulation third vice-presidents and other 
corporation arrogancies of the period, with their 
“nothing to arbitrate,” to the antiquarian mu- 
seum. The workman must be put under bonds 
to the public; and reciprocally the public must 
give bonds to the workman, making the expres- 
sion and redress of any grievance easy, regular 
and sure. 


Pal 


It is for its high public view of this railroad 
question that the country is under obligation to 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright and his associates for 
their recent report on the Chicago strike of last 
summer. The report does more than adjudicate 
between the particular conflicting parties, although 
it does that with conspicuous fairness and firm- 
ness; it pushes the consideration of the whole 
matter forward into that broader field where so 
many of the plain people, as well as the occasional 
college professor with insight like Professor 
Taussig, are rapidly coming to see that it must be 
dealt with. The report is a courageous con- 
structive effort'toward the new industrial synthesis, 
and as such will be viewed as a noteworthy mile- 
stone. Politics is well defined in the popular 
dictionary, in accordance with the views of the 
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great Greek thinkers from whom we have the 
word, as “that part of ethics which has to do with 
the regulation and government of a state.” En- 
lightened men are rapidly coming to see that 
political economy must be detined as that part 
of ethics which treats of the production and 
distribution of wealth. The politics and the 
political economy which do not recognize the 
ethical law as the supreme law have no longer 
any proper place in the world. No government, 
no economic or industrial system, is secure or has 
a future, which is not based on justice and fra- 
ternity. There is no longer any reliable police 
but justice. No permanent peace is possible in 
the industrial world until fraternal co-operation 
and regard for the common weal supplant the 
selfish greed and tyranny of our present fierce 
competition. One revolt can only be succeeded 
at sufficient interval by another; and as has been 
well said by a thoughtful woman, where the pres- 
entation and redress of grievances is not made 
easy and regular, order is not the highest expres- 
sion of self-government. The safety of the com- 
monwealth lies no more in-force, but only in 
reason, in the contented certainty of every man 
within its borders that he enjoys the full fruit of 
his labors, and that right and justice govern. Mr. 
Wright’s report serves to bring this fundamental 
truth home with new force to the minds of the 
people; and it is a great service. 


THE Meneely Beli Company, who were the 
founders of the “Columbian Liberty Bell,” in- 


form us that the statement in the article on 
“Christ Church Bells,” in the January number of 
the magazine, that a second casting of the bell 
was necessary, is erroneous. “The first casting 
of the bell,” they write, “was successful, so that 
there was no thought of a second casting. The 
bell was founded mainly of new copper and new 
tin, and no metals which could in any way injure 
the quality. of the tone were cast into the fur- 
nace. It was distinctly stated at the time the 
bell was made that only filings of those metal 
gifts which could in. any way harm the bell if 
fused in whole were cast into the furnace, and 
these surplus metals were founded into a Peace 
Plow.” We cheerfully give place to this correc- 
tion, regretting, with the author, any injustice 
which the statement in the article may have done, 
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